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THE STORY BEHIND LOST SOULS, A STUNNING NATIONAL DEBUT 
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Despite the gloom and doom, the Midtown 


Cultural District marches on 





by Maureen Dezell 


billowing white and yellow tent set up at the 
edge of what’s left of Boston’s Combat Zone, 
a brass quartet played, a dance troupe performed, and 
an upbeat crowd of artists, developers, city officials, 
and community leaders milled about. There was 
Champagne sipping and speechmaking. Congratula- 
tions and hearty handshakes were offered all around. 
Many among those gathered on that summer morn- 
ing to celebrate the approval by the Boston Redevel- 
opment Authority (BRA) of two key Midtown Cultural 
District projects had spent close to five years laying 
the foundations for a new and vibrant neighborhood — 
a two-square-mile, butterfly-shaped expanse that 
includes Park Square, the Theater District, the Combat 
Zone, and Downtown Crossing. 
Midtown, as those who helped plan the district call 
it, is one of the most dramatic and ambitious urban- 
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Oo n a bright, buoyant day late last June, under a 





renewal projects launched in the United States in the 
last decade. If it were to come to fruition, it would 
bring more than $1 billion worth of private-sector 
development into a depressed, seedy area and result in 
the creation of at least 10,000 construction jobs and 
more than twice that many permanent jobs. It would 
funnel some of the profits from that development into 
a multi-million-dollar package of social amenities and 
linkage programs that would allow for the refurbish- 
ment of at least 10 old theaters, the construction of 
brand-new art galleries and of hundreds of units of 
affordable housing, and the opening up of as many as 
600 day-care slots downtown. 

The plans for the area were billed last summer as 
the genesis of a world-class retail center and the foun- 
dation of an arts arena that would rival New York’s 
Lincoln Center. It was seen as a vital urban planning 

See CULTURAL DISTRICT, page 6 
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Candidate 
Dave Cowens 
fiddles 
and diddles 


by Jon Keller 


ave Cowens?..A Republican? 
D Running for secretary of 

state? Greeting Dan Quayle’s 
plane at Logan Airport? 

For Celtic fans who remember 
Cowens as the team’s driven, refresh- 
ingly eccentric center during the 
1970s who slept on a Boston Common 
bench after celebrating one NBA 
championship and went AWOL from 
the team for two months following 
another title, the news had to come as 
something of a shock. Also surprised 
were Democrats, like incumbent sec- 
retary of state Michael Connolly, 
who’ve known Cowens as a friend and 
supporter during his post-basketball 
incarnations as an activist and philan- 
thropist. And for the candidate-poor 
Republicans, faced with the prospect 
of fielding obscure Lynnfield busi- 
nessman Paul McCarthy against an 
incumbent widely seen as vulnerable, 
Cowens’s decision to run for office 
brought much-needed star quality to a 
party that can’t wait for Reaganite 
matinee idol Doug Flutie to give up 
football and enter politics. (GOP 
activists actually see him as a future 
savior.) 

So it was a minor bombshell on all 
fronts when Cowens, the 41-year-old 


former Celtic great cum cab driver, 
See BIG RED, page 8 
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SHORT STOPS 


JOHN NORDELL 


VILLAIN OF THE WEEK 


Homeless hypocrisy 


This past week Governor Michael Dukakis lamented 
that yes, some poor residents of the state might indeed 
die if his proposed budget for the next fiscal year is 
passed minus a tax increase. 

Which could mean less than a standing-room-only 
turnout for the first annual Homeless Unity Day, 
scheduled for February 20 as the result of an act passed 
last December by the Great and General Court and 
signed into law by the governor on January 2. Many 
advocates for the homeless feel it’s the height of 
hypocrisy for politicians to pay lip service to the 
homeless at the same time that they're swelling their 
ranks and hacking away at their social-service safety 
net. 

“Thousands of people are going to be on the street 
because of proposed budget cuts that are a direct result 
of the legislature’s refusal to take prompt action to 
resolve the budget crisis,” says affordable-housing 
advocate Jim Stewart. “Rather than doing something to 
help these people, they decided to pick a day in 
perpetuity to celebrate their victimization.” 

Affordable-housing groups are discussing the idea of 
holding a shopping-cart parade of homeless to mock 
the February 20 festivities, the creation of which, they 
say, is yet another sign that people are willing to accept 
the homeless as a permanent part of the social 
landscape in need of their own back-patting day — like 
nurses, secretaries, or mothers-in-law. “I can just see it 
now,” muses Stewart, “people sitting around a bar 

3 r saying, ‘How about those homeless le, they’re 
Lip service to the homeless demas helluva job, more power to them.’ eid 


THE ONE-MINUTE INTERVIEW 


Isaac Trappiel 
on “street lawyers” 


In the loud public debate over the Boston cops’ 
controversial search-on-sight practice, the sides are 
clearly drawn. Opposing it are civil-libertarians and a 
number of prominent black officials and activists, all of 
whom insist that the searches are unconstitutional. 
Supporting it are law-and-order buffs, as well as other, 
equally prominent black activists; these advocates say 
the practice is a vital crime-control tool. 

Stuck in the middle are the kids, the black teens who 
are subjected to the street-corner shakedowns. And 
though many of those kids say they've been illegally 
searched, a number lack the legal knowledge to know 
just when the police have crossed the line. 

To help remedy that, the Roxbury Boys and Girls 
Club, the Criminal Justice Center at UMass/Boston, and 
Drop-a-Dime are jointly offering free seminars to help 
youths become street lawyers. The six-week program 
(Wednesdays, 6 to 8 p.m., at the club), which covers a 
variety of legal topics, drew more than 30 participants 
to its first session, held on January 17. 

“It really sounded like a good idea to try and reach 
out to the youth to get them to understand the law 
better,” says Isaac Trappiel, a VISTA volunteer at Drop- 
a-Dime who’s helping to coordinate the program. 
“When I was in my teens, I went through the same 
thing that they're going through now, so I really 
understand the need for this program. Back then, I got 
searched once or twice, you know, just getting out in 
the wrong place at the wrong time, and I didn’t know 
what to do. Now that I have a chance to show 
somebody else what they can do in that situation ... 
I’m for helping them.” 


THE S$ IGN U P SHEET 


Walk To End Violence Against Women, to benefit battered-women’s services and raise 
public awareness, from Republican Party headquarters, in Watertown Square, to Democratic Party 
headquarters, near the Park Street T, January 28, beginning at noon, sponsored by Real Men. 
Registration is at 11 a.m. in Watertown Square. Call Jackson Katz at 782-7838. 


The WalkAmerica Walkathon, comprising 17 walks across the state, to benefit the Massachusetts 
chapter of the March of Dimes, April 29. To register yourself, friends, family, or company team 
call 461-1666. : 


Donations of goods and services sought by Community Works, a federation of 21 community- 
based groups dedicated to social change, for its third annual auction, March 31, 6 p.m., at the 
Cambridge Multicultural Arts Center, 41 Second Street, Cambridge. Call Matt Howe at 423-9555. 


Open house at the National Organization for Women, February 7, 7 p.m., at 971 
Commonwealth Avenue in Boston. Call 782-1056. 


KATHY CHAPMAN 


TALKING 
POLITICS 


The uncommitted 
groundswell 
by Rob French 


Sa 


Norman: unhappy with the candidates’ rhetoric 


Cambridge political activists are gathered in a 

cramped basement office in Central Square, 
mapping their plans to slap the Democratic Party in the 
face. 

Rather than reluctantly fall in line behind one of the 
announced gubernatorial candidates, these lawyers, 
labor organizers, and political operatives are leading the 
local fight to elect uncommitted delegates to the party’s 
state convention in June. Convention delegates will be 
elected at the February 3 Democratic Caucus, and the 
announced candidates — Evelyn Murphy, Frank 
Bellotti, Jack Flood, and John Silber — are scrambling to 
secure as many committed delegates as they can. In this 
winter of Democratic discontent, victories for 
uncommitted slates would be a vote of no confidence for 
the current crop of contestants, and the Cambridge 
organizers believe they can win 80 percent of the city’s 
delegates to the uncommitted cause. 

Starting off the meeting, James Braude, executive 
director of the Tax Equity Alliance of Massachusetts 
(TEAM), dispels the rumors that the statewide 
uncommitted drive is faltering. TEAM, a coalition of 
labor unions, human-service providers, and progressive 
politicians, is coordinating the uncommitted campaign. 
“The Murphy people. . . are getting very nervous about 
this,” Braude says. The insurgents laugh excitedly. 

Nancy Ryan, executive director of the Cambridge 
Commission on the Status of Women, turns the meeting 
into a ward-by-ward strategy session. Bellotti is not 
strong in Cambridge, but Ward One, East Cambridge, is 
Bellotti territory, and a head-on challenge to his slate 
there would be foolish. The group decides to see if Ward 
chairman Anthony Pini — whom they suspect is a 
Bellotti backer — will compromise on a mixed slate of 
both Bellotti and uncommitted delegates. 

Ward Seven contains several prominent Murphy 
supporters, and rather than launch a high-profile war, 
the group decides again to push for a mixed slate. Ward 
Eight was expected to be a Murphy stronghold, but 
according to one activist from that ward, the main 
Murphy supporters there are reportedly staying neutral, 
giving an uncommitted slate a good opportunity. And 
the uncommitted conspirators seem to believe that most 
of the other wards will generate easy uncommitted 
victories because the key figures who can turn out the 
vote share the general antipathy toward Bellotti and 
Murphy. 

Brian Murphy, an aide to State Senator Lois Pines and 
a veteran of several political campaigns in Cambridge, is 
flipping through the fat book of Evelyn Murphy 
supporters put out by her campaign, looking for the 
Cambridge entries. “ Any interesting names on that list?” 
someone asks. “Not the usual suspects,” he replies. . 

“I think we should target a few of her very tepid 
supporters and get them,” Braude adds. “My sense of the 
Murphy organization generally is that it is so totally 
disorganized [in Cambridge] that if they call a few key 
people next week and they say they're not with her 
anymore, I think that'd be the end of Cambridge.” 

* a * 

Cambridge may be a hotbed of uncommitted activism, 
but similar slates are popping up in dozens of 
communities throughout the commonwealth, places as 
diverse as Greenfield, Boston, Northampton, Fitchburg, 
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Brookline, and Middleborough. With powerful members 
of the TEAM coalition — such as the AFL-CIO and the 
Massachusetts Teachers Association (MTA) — 
supporting the uncommitted campaigns, in a best-case 
scenario the TEAM alliance could walk into the 
convention with up to 1500 of the 5000 convention 
delegates — more than enough power to tip the balance 
in a close race. 

Supporters of the uncommitted strategy are generally 
long-time party loyalists, progressives, and traditional 
Democrats disenchanted with the direction in which the 
party is headed. “It’s a pretty decent cross-section of 
people who have spent their lives advancing the 
Democratic — big D— agenda,” says Braude. They 
include heads of human-service organizations buffeted 
by recent budget cuts, union activists leery of the 
candidates’ coziness with big business, left-wing 
ideologues uncomfortable with the candidates’ swing to 
the center, and political pragmatists worried that the 
existing Democratic field might pave the way fora 
Republican governor in November. What unites them is 
a common concern that Murphy and Bellotti may 
ultimately pander to the anti-tax hordes. They want 
either to pull the candidates back to the left, to the 
Democratic platform, or to find another candidate who 
can represent their concerns. 

“A lot of people have seen what they built during the 
‘80s jeopardized, and no longer just jeopardized, it’s 
being flushed down the drain,” says State Senator John 
Olver, a TEAM board member and a key organizer in 
Western Massachusetts. “They’re not ready to just jump 
back on. . . and say, ‘We'll take whatever you want to 
give us.’ ” 

Almost all agree they need to hear more from the 
candidates before they can sign on — specifics about 
how much new revenue is needed, where the tax burden 
will fall, which programs will be cut and by how much. 

“| expect to hear from my gubernatorial candidate 
more toward human needs and equitable tax policy,” 
says State Representative Nelson Merced (D- 
Dorchester). “What I'd like to hear is a commitment to 
continued funding for people in need: daycare, job 
training, housing, and urban development.” 

‘My main goal here. . . is to shape the debate in the 
gubernatorial race,” says Robin Leeds, a political 
consultant who helped organize an uncommitted slate in 
Boston’s Ward 19 in Jamaica Plain and Roslindale. “No 
one out there embraces the party platform.” 

* *” * 

Murphy and Bellotti loyalists are quick to dismiss the 
uncommitted challenge as a temporary inconvenience, a 
desperate maneuver by the left, but many uncommitted 
supporters say their growing protest has already paid 
dividends. When Murphy launched her campaign last 
fall in a speech to the Greater Boston Chamber of 
Commerce, she came perilously close to endorsing the 
no-tax positions espoused by the Republicans. This only 
exacerbated fears among progressives and labor that, 
deep down, Evelyn really isn’t a kindred spirit, and 
helped set the uncommitted drive in motion. In 
December Murphy softened her position dramatically, 
saying she recognized the need for new taxes to preserve 
existing government programs. Uncommitted organizers 
say the switch — which came as the Globe was 
preparing a long story about the uncommitted drive — 
was motivated by Murphy’s desire to nip the challenge 
in the bud. 

And there is some evidence that Murphy’s forces are 
worried about the caucuses. The campaign has had 
consultants working potential delegates since the early 
fall, and losses in more liberal communities could be a 
big embarrassment. Uncommitted supporters say 
Murphy’s forces have been going door-to-door in 
Newton to drum up support for the caucus, generally the 
domain of party activists. And political consultant 
Dennis Newman was hired recently to serve as a 
trouble-shooter, targeting about 10 communities that — 
Murphy wants to nail down at the convention. 

But Murphy would not be the only loser should the 
uncommitted-delegate drive succeed. The AFL-CIO has 
been considered as a natural strong bloc of support for 
Bellotti, and the group’s commitment to stay neutral ° 
could hurt him at the convention as well. “The 
conventional wisdom is that this will hurt Evelyn more 
than Bellotti,” says Braude. “But if you talk to some of 
the Bellotti people, they're just as flipped out as she is.” 

The notion of an uncommitted-delegate drive began 
percolating among progressive activists last fall. 
Realizing that many of the party faithful were not 
enamored with Bellotti‘s Dukakis-bashing and calls for 
further cuts in state operations, and Murphy’s near- 
endorsement of the no-new-tax pledge, TEAM members 
and other progressives decided to channel this liberal 
frustration into an electoral force. In December Boston’s 
Ward 19 was the first Democratic organization to 
construct an uncommitted slate, and from there the idea 
began to pick up momentum. 

The MTA and AFL-CIO put out the word that they 
would encourage uncommitted slates, at least for the 
time being. TEAM sent a letter to its supporters urging 
them to organize protest slates. Others read of the Ward 
19 example and decided to follow suit in their 
communities. Merced mailed a letter, signed by two 
dozen minority leaders, to members of the Caucus of 
Minority Democrats touting the uncommitted strategy. 

Although no one wants to offer any predictions as to 
how well the uncommitteds will fare on February 3, 
estimates range from a few hundred up to 1500 
delegates. But more important than their numbers is an 
answer to the question: what are these delegates going to 
do at the convention? Many potential delegates are 
talking of casting a protest vote on the first ballot fora 
write-in slogan such as “Jobs for Justice” instead of for 

one of the candidates, but not everyone will go that far. 
Rumors have circulated that the TEAM-led slates might 
See POLITICS, page 10 
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DAVE COWENS 26. 


ON THE COVER 

Dave Cowens was a Boston legend on the Garden parquet, but he’s a 
green rookie in the game of politics. Jon Keller explains why the 
celebrity candidate is such a longshot. And Maureen Dezell says that 
the doomsayers may be wrong in writing off the BRA’s grand plans 
for the Midtown Cultural District. 


PRESIDENTIAL TOTE BOARD by Steven Stark 
Hold off on Marion Barry’s political obit. 


BLACK IN THE USSR. by Jim Hershberg 

With reality lagging far behind expectations in the Soviet Union, 
Gorby hangs by a thread and massive bloodshed seems a very real 
— and frightening — possibility. 
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URBAN EYE 

Boston’s Bulletin Board this week tunes in to everything but the Super 
Bowl, watches the clock with the Time Lady, stocks up at the new 
Marty’s Liquors, and more. 


BOSTON UNCOMMON by Lamar B. Graham 
To pee or not to pee — drug testing in the workplace. 


CHEFS TELL by Mary Frakes 
Combatting the winter doldrums with warmer-weather cooking. 


CLOTHES ENCOUNTERS 
On the street, painted jackets are in, earmuffs are out. Plus, locally 
designed earrings, winter nudes, and more. 


WHISTLE WHILE YOU WORK by Sebastian Junger 


Hardhats and women from the upper stories. 
THE STRAIGHT DOPE by Cecil Adams 


DINING OUT by Robert Nadeau 
Boylston‘s at Chestnut Hill — new name, same old food. Plus, the 
Phoenix Dining Guide and brunch at the Downtown Café. 


PUZZLE by Don Rubin 
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8 DAYS A WEEK 

If it’s hot, it’s in the Phoenix, so pay a visit to our Listings pages before 
you step out. If you're movie-bound, turn fo ‘Flicks in a Flash,” 
Boston‘s most inventive movie guide. For the latest news in the arts 
world, read up on the “State of the Art.’’ And in '‘Next Weekend,” 
Charles S. Berry cuts up with Stevie Ray Fromstein. 


FILM 

Steve Vineberg looks back at the distinguished career of Barbara 
Stanwyck, but he gets derailed by Jim Jarmusch’‘s Mystery Train, 
Charles Taylor says Camille Claudel, about Rodin’s sculptor mistress, 
is unfinished art; and Robin Dougherty looks forward to a Gabriel 
Garcia Marquez film series at the MFA. Plus, in ‘Trailers,’’ Tremors, 
Everybody Wins, and Ski Patrol. 


THEATER 

Bill Marx talks to Michael Engler, director of the ART’s upcoming 
Major Barbara. Bill also looks at Spitting into the Wind, which he says 
forgets to duck; and Gary Susman aisle-hops to Triangle Theater's 
Vieux Carré and Mobius‘s The Big Game. 


ART 
Rebecca Nemser finds new ways to see while looking at the photo 
artistry of Parisian Sophie Calle, at the ICA. 


MUSIC 

Jim Macnie hails the Raindogs’ national debut, Lost Souls; Jon 
Garelick has a smile for the appearance of Charlie Haden‘s 
Liberation Music Orchestra at the Regattabar; in ‘Cellars by 
Starlight, ’’ Kris Fell makes a joyful noise over Hullabaloo; and Ted 
Drozdowski finds good harmonics in Meredith Monk, good harmony 
in Earth, Wind & Fire, and good honest hell in Holy Cow. Plus, in ‘Live 
and on Record,” Sarah Dash and Butch Morris. 
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In this month‘s PLS: Who’s afraid of fin de siécle? Not O.B. Hardison, Jr.: in his latest book, 
Disappearing Through the Skylight, he all but gives the brave new world a bearhug. Neither is 
Hillel Schwartz, whose recently published Century’s End reminds us that prophecies of 
apocalypse and utopia have been around for ages. Edward Batchelder ponders the pluses and 
minuses the authors conjure out of the turn in the millennium. Plus, Barbara Jordan on the 
beleaguered language, Bill Marx on bewitching memoirs, and David Barber on the bedeviled 


prose poem. 
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Sick of the sedentary season? Get up off the couch — but read our special section (inside 
Lifestyle) on fitness first. You'll find out about the Boston Rock Gym. learn some hot dance steps 
for getting in shape, and receive an update on home-exercise equipment. 


Credits: John Nordell (with News) and Jeff Thiebauth (with Lifestyle). 
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MALE-FACTOR 


The massacre in Montreal (Lifestyle, 
December 15) is not a women’s issue or 
a feminist issue. For that matter, it is not 
a sanity or insanity issue. As soon as a 
person appears in public with a weapon, 
ideologies and obsessions lose their 
meanings. None of your female 
interviewees was crude enough to ask 
the fundamental question: there were 45 
males in that classroom and only one 
male with a gun — why didn’t the 45 try 
to stop the one? 

The world is littered with males who 
want to dress in scary clothes and carry 
weapons in public and frighten people. 
Someone (a group of someones would 
be even better) who would resist this 
sort of tyranny would set a memorable, 
liberating precedent. 

If, at the moment that male walked 
into the classroom waving his dangerous 
weapon, 45 males had chucked 
textbooks, rocks, chairs, or themselves at 
him, then at the most two people would 
have died. 

Just consider the males who followed 
orders and witnessed it all and lived. I 
think most of them wish they were 
dead. 

Phil Levy 
Peabody 


BAD MEDICINE 


High praise to Maureen Dezell for 
exposing the absurdity of the 
commonwealth’s spending $150 million 
to expand high-tech medicine at the 
University of Massachusetts Medical 
Center, in Worcester, while cutting back 
on preventive care, especially for the 
poor. In “Bitter Medicine for 
Community Health” (News, December 
22), Dezell vividly recounts how far 
from a coherent health policy is the 
medical capital of the world. 

Herbert P. Gleason 
Vice-President 

Health Planning Council 
of Greater Boston 


UPCHUCK 


You know the Charles Stuart story is 
totally out of control when even 
restaurant critics feel compelled to put in 
their two cents. But Robert Nadeau’s 
tongue-in-cheek proposition that “a 
horrible tragedy could have been 
averted” if only “Chuckie” had spoken 
to Nadeau before killing his wife in 
order to open his own restaurant 
(Lifestyle, January 19) goes beyond the 
bounds of propriety. You got a good 
thing going reviewing restaurants. Why 
don’t you stick with that? 

Matthew S. Haiken 
Cambridge 


CHECKS AND 
BALANCES? 


A story that relies on anonymous or 
unnamed sources to make its point is 
always suspect. Such a story about a 
political issue or a politician is doubly 
suspect. A story that quotes numerous 
unnamed individuals criticizing a 
political figure and does not give the 
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politician in question the opportunity to 
respond to criticism is simply 
outrageous. Yet'the Phoenix published 
just such a story on page 3 of the 
January 12 issue: “Checkmated on the 
Check-off,” by Rob French. 

French devoted a page’s worth of 
copy to criticizing the tactics of Boston 
City Councilor David Scondras in his 
efforts to pass the AIDS check-off bill, 
which would have allowed 
Massachusetts residents to make 
voluntary donations to an AIDS 
research-and-care fund through a check- 
off box on state income-tax returns. 
French delivered a wholesale 
condemnation of Scondras’s tactics, 
style, and even motives while quoting 
only two named sources — neither of 
whom actually criticized the city 
councilor. To make his point, French 
relied on sources identified only as 
“virtually everyone,” “one legislator,” or 
“one prominent Beacon Hill lobbyist.” 
Worse, French never gave the four-term 
city councilor a chance to explain or 
defend his choices; three paragraphs 
from the end of the article, the author 
devoted one sentence to mentioning that 
Scondras was on vacation but that his 
legislative aide defended the councilor’s 
actions. Considering that the AIDS 
check-off-bill story had been in the 
making for more than a year, Scondras’s 
temporary absence. was no excuse for 
not representing his point of view. 

Unfortunately, the AIDS check-off- 
bill story was not the first example of the 
Phoenix's — or, more specifically, Rob 
French's — biased reporting on issues 
related to the gay and lesbian 
community and AIDS. Time and time 
again, in stories on topics such as the 
gay-and-lesbian civil-rights bill or an 
ACT-UP/Boston demonstration, French 
has shown blatant disregard for fact or 
for views other than his own. The sum 
total of French’s efforts to date in 
covering the gay and lesbian and AIDS- 
affected communities is reprehensibly 
unfair. The Phoenix has.a responsibility 
either to compel Frenth to be fair irthis 
coverage, or to assign a less biased 
reporter to cover lesbian and gay and 


AIDS issues. 
Masha Gessen 
Co-Chair, Gay and Lesbian Alliance 
Against Defamation/Boston 


Rob French replies: : 

My article was hardly a “wholesale 
condemnation” of Scondras’s efforts. 
High up in the story, I clearly credited 
Scondras with introducing an innovative 
idea and working diligently to see it 
through. But his potentially valuable 
plan fell by the wayside because, 
unpleasant as this may be, the city 
councilor did not play the skillful game 
of politics needed to assure its passage. 

' To say that I have a “blatant disregard 
for fact or for views other than [my] 
own” is absurd. When I set out to cover 
this story, I hadn't a clue as to why the 
AIDS check-off bill had died. The 
answer I got from legislators, lobbyists, 
and observers (many of those 
sympathetic to Scondras’s efforts) was 
nearly unanimous. To ignore their 
observations and report otherwise 
would have been dishonest. 

1 am frankly puzzled by your allusion 
to my “biased reporting on issues 
relating to the gay and lesbian 
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community” and “reprehensibly unfair 
coverage.” During the past year, this 
paper repeatedly advocated for passage 
of the gay-rights bill and has lent a 
strong voice to calls for AIDS education, 
AIDS funding, needle exchanges, and 
other measures that would both increase 
public awareness and focus public 
resources on the disease. I wrote a 
number of those stories. 

Finally, David Scondras was given 
ample opportunity to talk with me about 
the AIDS check-off bill. Six days before 
the paper went to print, I told his office 
we were doing the story, and Scondras 
was in contact with his office while on 
vacation. Yet his only attempt to contact 
me occurred after deadline. We therefore 
allowed his aide, Jack Mills, to represent 
the councilor’s office on this matter. 


I was out of town when Rob French 
did his “Talking Politics” column on the 
AIDS tax-check-off bill (News, January 
12). Therefore, I was unable to provide 
him with significant details relating to 
the story. Since then, State House 
leaders have told me that French’s 
analysis of the relationship between 
state-budget funding for AIDS and 
passage of the AIDS tax check-off bill 
lacks plausibility. 

For instance, Representative Voke, 
chairman of the House Ways and Means 
Committee, called unfounded the notion 
that passage of the check-off would 
open the door to cuts in the state-budget 
allotment for AIDS. Voke told me that 
he would never support reduction of the 
state AIDS budget based on passage of 
the AIDS tax check-off bill. 5 

As for last year’s effort, recognition 
and thanks ought to be given to the 
many people and organizations who 
worked to pass, supported, or voted for 
the check-off bill. 
®@ Twenty-one senators (a majority): 
Albano, Aleixo, Amick, Barrett, 
Bertonazzi, J. Burke, Golden, Keating, 
Kirby, Kraus, Lees, Locke, LoPresti, 
MacLean, McGovern, Olver, Owens, 


’ Padula, Pines, Sheehy, and Webber. 


® The Great and General Court (which 
passed the bill on a voice vote) and, in 
particular, the following representatives, 
who supported the bill in one way or 
another: Beckwith, Cohen, Fitzgerald, C. 
Flaherty, M. Flaherty, Flood, Havern, 
Keverian, Mackey, Menard, Merced, 
Myerson, Roosevelt, Rushing, Suhoski, 
Torkildsen, and Voke. 

® Agencies and organizations: the 
Department of Public Health, the 
Coalition for Lesbian and Gay Civil 
Rights, the AIDS Action Committee, the 
Multicultural AIDS Coalition, the 
National Association of Social Workers, 
Gays of Merrimack Valley, and the 
Valley Gay Alliance. 

® In addition, a number of individuals 
worked on the bill, including Greg 
Gazaway (Mass Committee for Children 
and Youth), Fredrick Mandel 
(Community Research Initiative), David 
Epstein (Medical Area Services 
Corporation), Dale Orlando (Fenway 
Community Health Center), and Helen 
Crowell (ABCD Health Services). 

© A few people worked incredibly hard 
at the end to bring the attention of the 
Senate president and other senators to 
the AIDS check-off bill. They include 
Senators Barrett and Golden, 
Representatives Fitzgerald, Flood, and 
Voke, Father Joe Groden (St. Cecelia’s), 
Dr. Mitch Rabkin (Beth Israel Hospital), 
Sarah Bachrach (lobbyist for the state 
Department of Public Health), Philip 
Johnston (secretary, Human Services), 
George Wald (Nobel laureate), a 
lobbyist for the Mass Hospital 
Association, and Judith Kurland 
(commissioner, Health and Hospitals). 

Hundreds of bills made it to the point 
where they could have been voted on at 
the last, informal meeting of the state 
Senate. A three-hour constitutional 
convention, called by the Senate 
president to consider public funding of 
private schools, greatly reduced the time 
available to consider those bills. The 
AIDS tax check-off bill was among the 
many that were not passed. 

It’s rare that a bill passes during its first 
legislative session, and it's remarkable 
that the AIDS check-off got as far as it 
did. I look forward to success this year. 

David Scondras 
City Councilor 
Boston 
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BOB PRIEST 


A POSITIVE PROGNOSIS FOR THE 


A. COLONIAL THEATRE 
B. MAJESTIC THEATRE 


TRANSPORTATION 
BUILDING 


As proposed, the Midtown Cultural District will link Back Bay to the financial district. . 


Rossley: one of the plan’s 
founding fathers 


Continued from page 1 

model that could help address the city’s 
housing crisis, its construction 
slowdown, its crime level, and even its 
teenage-drug problems. 

All city-government approvals were in 
place that summer morning. The private- 
sector players who were to fund the 
effort had signed on. Development was 
ready to go forward. The revelers 
gathered under the tent had helped put 
in motion an extraordinary urban- 
planning process. And many of them 
were proud. 

In the less than seven months since the 
Midtown Cultural District was toasted 
and touted as one of Boston’s highest 
hopes for the coming decade, though, the 
outlook for the area has gone from 
gleeful to somewhat grim. 

The twin engines revved up last 
summer to drive the economic machine 
that would move Midtown forward — 
Boston Crossing, Robert Campeau’s $750 
million plan to build the largest and most 


MICHAEL ROMANOS 
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Boston dance groups are set to program the Paramount. 


upscale retail center in Eastern 
Massachusetts, and Commonwealth 
Center, a $550 million hotel, office, and 
performing-arts complex slated to fill 
two blocks across from Boston Crossing 
on lower Washington Street — are 
stalled. 

Many observers predict that a 
stagnating local economy will preclude 
the building of most major downtown 
mega-projects for the next few years. 
Andso, as Canadian retail magnate 
Campeau sorts out his future in 
bankruptcy court and Commonwealth 
Center developers F.D. Rich and A.W. 
Perry scour the nation’s major lending 
institutions for financing, many in the 
city have pronounced a revitalized 
Midtown — and its array of social and 
cultural benefits — dead. 

The ringing of the death knell for 
Midtown, however, sounds hollow. It’s 
true — and key Midtown architects and 
boosters like BRA director Steve Coyle 
acknowledge — that the current 


economic downturn is capable of 
slowing the Midtown development 
process. It could eliminate one or two of 
the projects. And it may make a few of 
them take longer to get into the ground. 

But as Coyle and company point out, 
Boston still boasts a fundamentally 
strong and diverse economy. A 
slowdown isn’t going to strangle it. Anda 
sluggish real-estate market and a few 
skittish bankers aren't going to kill 
Midtown. 

These days, Coyle doesn’t compare 
Midtown — as he once did — to a Gothic 
cathedral, a focal point rising from the 
center of the city. That was the parlance 
of the ‘80s development boom. He does, 
however, liken development of the area 
to the planning and building of a Faneuil 
Hall Marketplace — a project that took 
15 years to get off the ground. 

Midtown, says Coyle, will suffer a 
series of starts and stops in the next year 
or so. But then, he predicts, the local 
economy will be on the rebound. Many 


MIDTOWN CULTURAL DISTRICT 


Murray helped lead a long 
community-planning process. 


| behind the smart money in the city agree 


with him. And, they agree, the Midtown 
Cultural District could turn into even 
more of an urban success story than 
Faneuil Hall. 

“There are some problems right now 
with those two big projects, so we're 
going ahead with the smaller projects,” 
Coyle says. “Boston Crossing and 
Commonwealth Center will get built. 
Developers drive projects, they don’t 
drive planning. . . .[But] we won't allow 
them to walk away from their 
commitments, These teams come and go. 
The city doesn’t come and go.” 


The birth of a grand scheme 

Plans to redevelop the district now 
known as Midtown have expanded 
dramatically since they were initially 
hatched in late 1984 by arts advocate 
Larry Murray and Bruce Rossley, now 
Boston‘s commissioner for the Arts and 
Humanities. Murray and Rossley, 
worried over the growing number of 
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artists and cultural groups driven out of 
their exhibition, rehearsal, and 
performing spaces by escalating 
downtown rents, wanted the cultural 
community to cash in on some of the 
benefits of the ‘80s real-estate boom. 
They drew up an ambitious proposal 
requiring would-be developers in 
Boston’s Theater District/Combat Zone 
area to set aside a small percentage of 
their projects or profits for non-profit 
cultural groups. In exchange for the 
rewards of building in one of Boston's 
few remaining underdeveloped areas, 


developers were to help refurbish one of 
the neighborhood's once spectacular but 


now dilapidated theaters or offer some 
other benefit — like providing office or 
performing space — to cultural groups. 


That, in turn, would help bring vitality 


into the often desolate and dangerous 
Theater District and a new kind of 
cultural, retail, and night life to the 
increasingly moribund and sleazy 
Combat Zone. 

The Rossley/Mur-~y plan fora 
cultural-benefits package, which would 


include things like linkage programs that 


funnel a portion of developers’ profits 
into city-sponsored jobs and housing 


programs, caused developers to gasp and 


gripe about add-ons and the high cost of 


building in Boston. But the BRA liked the 


idea. In fact, it wanted to expand it to 
include the interests of the residents of 
Chinatown (which desperately needs 
housing) and the retailers in Downtown 
Crossing, which is now walled off from 


the Theater District, Park Square, and the 


Back Bay by a shabby, sometimes unsafe 
stretch of lower Washington Street. 

In 1985 the BRA teamed up with 
Rossley and Murray, and together they 
sponsored upward of 300 planning 
sessions with community leaders from 
each of the neighborhoods included in 
and abutting Midtown, with artists, 
preservationists, greenspace advocates, 
business leaders, retailers, affordable- 
housing advocates, union leaders 
interested in construction jobs, and, 
eventually, with developers. 

It was, as Coyle and other city officials 
like to boast, a “bottom-up” rather than a 
top-down planning process like the one 
that created Government Center in the 
late 1950s. Then, the city had decided it 
needed a new center and leveled a 
neighborhood — Boston’s West End, 
home to 14,000 people — to build it. 

As the late 1980s progressed and plans 
for a massive hotel-office-retail complex 
on the Fan Pier began to fall apart, 
Midtown began looking more and more 
attractive to those who wanted to build 


JOHN NORDELL 


in Boston. The Combat Zone, which in 
1986 boasted 30 licensed ‘adult 
entertainment uses” (strip bars, 
bookstores, peep shows, and porn 
shops), was boarding up shops at a rapid 
clip. (It has only two strip joints and an X- 
rated movie theater today.) F.D. Rich and 
A.W. Perry, development companies 
eager to tap into an untouched 
development opportunity in the city, 
owned a huge chunk of lower 
‘Washington Street. The cultural and 
Asian communities were laying out 
ambitious redevelopment plans for the 
area. And Washington Street started 
showing promise of becoming the kind 
of bustling commercial thoroughfare it 
was in the days when the Boston-to- 
Providence stagecoach used to leave 
from in front of the Lamb’s Tavern (now 
the site of the Paramount Theatre) and 
later, when a string of vaudeville, 
burlesque, nickelodeon, and movie 
theaters lined the street. 

Midtown was also the logical place to 


Coyle: “I have to see this through.” 





extend the financial district and the retail 
district, an area convenient to those 
neighborhoods but one a comfortable 
distance away from congestion that 
would be created by the Central Artery 
depression and Harbor Tunnel project. It 
could serve as a bridge between Back Bay 
and Downtown. As a cultural, office, and 
retail center, it would also be active, vital 
— and profitable — for up to 18 hours a 
day. 

As developers’ interest in Midtown 
grew, so did the city’s list of the social 
benefits it would demand from those 
who built there. The BRA zoning plan for 
the district, approved in February of last 
year, requires any developer who wants 
to construct or renovate a building higher 
than between 125 feet and 155 feet to 
include a “cultural component” similar to 
the ones originally proposed by Rossley 
and Murray. Those developers are also 
required to provide space for on-site or 
off-site day-care centers, $10 per square 
foot in housing-linkage money, and $1 
per square foot for a jobs-linkage fund 
set up to train Boston youths. 


The pessimists speak out 

With plans for Boston Crossing and 
Commonwealth Center procer ting at 
what even optimists acknowledge is a 
sluggish pace, the abundance of perks 
those two developments would bring to 
Boston now seems further from the city’s 
grasp. And the chorus of people critical 
of one or another aspects of the Midtown 
plan.is growing. 

It's easy to see why these two projects 
are considered key to the entire Midtown 
scheme. Boston Crossing and 
Commonwealth Center, if completed as 
planned, are expected to bring in an 
estimated $24 million in taxes to the city, 
create thousands of construction jobs and 
17,000 permanent jobs in the Midtown 
area, provide more than $20 million in 
housing-linkage money to Chinatown 
and more than $4 million in jobs linkage 
throughout the city, and add 12,000 
square feet of child-care space to the city. 

The projects’ cultural components 
include the renovation of the Paramount, 
an Art Deco former movie house located 
on Commonwealth Center’s building 
site, into two dance theaters, construction 
of two new 200-seat black-box theaters 
for drama groups, and the building of 
10,000 square feet of museum or gallery 
space in Midtown. 

Without the kind of adrenaline that a 
mega-development like Boston Crossing 
or Commonwealth Center would pump 
into Midtown planning, say some, the 


| process could soon peter out. 





“The general talk among the business 
and development community is that it 
[Midtown] was a well-intentioned urban- 
planning exercise that didn’t get across 
the finish line in time,” says one 
business-community insider who, like 
many Midtown critics, asked not to be 
identified. 

“This was a project designed in a time 
of economic euphoria that involved too 
many people and added on too many 
social benefits,” says another Midtown 
observer. “We're in a recession now and 
the market — not what Ray Flynn wants 
for arts groups or housing or anything 
else in Midtown — is what's going to 
control things.” 

“Without Campeau, this project is 
nothing. You can’t redevelop the Combat 
Zone when there's a parking lot [the 
Hayward lot; site of what would be 
Campeau’s upscale retail store] and an 
ugly mall [Lafayette Place] between it 
and downtown,” grumbles another. 

See MIDTOWN, page 24 











in the Hub over the state of the 

local economy, Boston’s current 
economic slowdown is really just a 
slightly sluggish period — a cooling off 
from the overheated ‘80s that many 
experts say is hardly serious and almost 
certain to be over soon. ‘ 

Massachusetts as a whole is expected 
to see no more than a one percent decline 
in its employment rate this year. 
(Unemployment in the Bay State, 4.6 
percent in late December, is still lower 
than the nation’s rate of 5.3.) Household 
income in the commonwealth runs 
between 20 and 25 percent higher than 
the national average, according to 
Coldwell Banker. And housing prices, 
though still the third highest in the 
nation, are coming down — making the 
area more attractive and livable. 

State government in Massachusetts is 
fiscally insolvent, and that, say business 
leaders, is discouraging commercial 
investment and growth in the 
commonwealth. But Moody’s Investors 
Service recently gave the city of Boston 
an A bond rating, the third highest of 
nine possible ratings. Coupled with the 
city’s still healthy business climate, that 
makes the commonwealth’s capital a 
likely place for economic growth in the 
early to mid 1990s. 

Boston's office-vacancy rate (estimated 
at anywhere from 11 percent to 12.5 
percent, depending on who’s counting) 
has risen approximately four percentage 
points in the past two years. But Boston’s 
is still the second-lowest office-vacancy 
rate among the 25 major US cities. 
“Compared with other areas of the 
country, Boston has a very healthy office 
market,” says Sara Johnson, regional 
economist for DRI-McGraw-Hill. “It will 
get stronger, as we'll see some renewed 
growth in this area in financial services 
and computer software, consulting, legal 
services, health care, and education.” 

Boston will suffer a somewhat slow 
growth rate over the next year, mostly 
because the entire New England 
economy is sluggish, according to Wayne 
Ayers, chief economist for the Bank of 
Boston. “But two or three years down the 
line, there’s a lot of reason to be 
optimistic,” he adds. 

The Boston Redevelopment Authority 
(BRA), in a soon-to-be-published report 
on the economic outlook for Boston and 


a or all the handwringing going on 


Midtown’s ripe to be built in the ‘90s. 


BULLISH ON BOSTON 


the state, is even more bullish on the city. 

The ‘90s, according to the study, won't 
be an era of record growth in Boston in 
real-estate investment, employment, and 
personal income, as the ‘80s were. The 
softening national economy, a high-tech- 
industry downturn and a slowing-down 
in the city’s key industries — finance, 
insurance, and real estate, all of which 
grew at a feverish pace in the mid ‘80s — 
have contributed to a late-’80s period of 
only modest economic growth. 

But according to the BRA, the Boston 
economy will bounce back beginning in 
1991, pushed into a period of healthy 
productivity by a growth in medical and 
scientific research, higher education, and 
venture capital and an infusion of jobs 
and spinoff business from the area’s 
mega-projects — the depression of the 
Central Artery, the building of a new 
Boston Harbor tunnel, and the Harbor 
clean-up. 

Boston today is the leading recipient, 
on a per capita basis, of National 
Institutes of Health funding for medical 
research, notes the BRA study. And the 
city is well positioned to build on its 
health-care, research, and bio-tech base. 

And though the state economy clearly 
prospered under the Reagan defense 
build-up, Boston’s colleges and 
universities should also benefit from 
what's known in economic circles as the 
“peace dividend,” the diversion of 
money that might have been spent on 
defense-related research and 
development to new kinds of research “ 
and manufacturing for peaceful ends. 

The BRA report notes, somewhat 
smugly, that most of the region's 
economic slowdown has taken place in 
the suburbs, rather than in downtown 
Boston. It quotes a recent Salomon 
Brothers study of the Boston real-estate 
market, pointing out that the industries 
most affected by New England’s 
economic downturn — defense and high 
tech — tend to be located in the suburbs; 
the finance, insurance, real-estate, and 
service sectors, though not booming, are 
holding strong. 

There is, however, an ominous note in 
the report. The anticipated growth in the 
new economy will be for naught, it says, 
unless leadership to help guide the 
economic comeback emerges at the state 


level soon. 
— MD 





ARTS IN THE PARK 


he city zoning plan that requires 
: developers who build or renovate 

in the Midtown Cultural District 
to include a “cultural component” such 
as building or refurbishing a gallery or 
theater as part of their projects took five 
years to hammer out. Boston’s cultural 
community, led by Boston Arts and 
Humanities Commissioner Bruce 
Rossley, pushed long and hard for the 
business and civic leaders who put 
together the ambitious Midtown project 
to recognize the vital economic and social 
benefits the arts and humanities bring to 
a city. 

But last month, when the city adopted 
its zoning plan for Harborpark, the area 
along Boston’s Waterfront, it accepted — 
without question — the proposals 
Rossley put forward to include a cultural- 


component requirement. 

The plan, which calls for unrestricted 
public access to Boston’s Waterfront, 
requires that all developers in the 
Harborpark area reserve 40 percent of 
their first-floor spaces for public and 
cultural uses. In addition, developers 
who build or renovate projects in the part 
of the Waterfront that extends from the 
Marriott Hotel to Fort Point Channel will 
be required to devote an additional 25 
percent of their first-floor space to a 
cultural purpose. 

“What this means is that the city and 
the development community finally 
recognize the benefit of public art,” says 
Rossley. ‘They realize that including a 
cultural component is a major ingredient 
to making any downtown zone work.” 

— MD 
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basketball coach, environmentalist, mu- 

seum founder, beer pitchman, and in- 
surance agent, announced on January 12 
his intention to pursue yet another twist 
in his byzantine career. 

Cowens’s move was, to put it 
charitably, impulsive. The Republican 
Party brass didn’t know it was coming. 
Democratic Party officials and activists 
who had helped Cowens with his 
campaign to locate a regional sports 
museum in Boston’s Custom House 
tower were taken completely by surprise. 
Connolly, whose son has attended Cow- 
ens’s basketball camp and to whom 
Cowens has given large campaign con- 
tributions as recently as last year, was 
stunned. 

And though Cowens has a wide circle 
of politically savvy friends who could 
have advised him on the details of 
staging a campaign candidacy, apparent- 
ly none were consulted. That was a 
mistake. Moments after announcing his 
candidacy, Cowens learned he will need 
to run as a write-in candidate in the 
Republican primary because he failed to 
change his registration from Democrat to 
Republican until six months after the 
legal deadline for such a switch by a 
would-be candidate. 

“He doesn’t know the rules of elec- 
tions but wants to run the state’s 
elections department,” notes Democratic 
political consultant Larry Rasky. “Un- 
fortunately for Dave Cowens, he’s ex- 
posed himself as a political dilettante.” 

Acknowledges Cowens: “I’m a novice 
at being a politician.” 

That might have been an appealing 
admission for a Republican running 
statewide in 1986 or 1982, when the 
emaciated party’s ticket was, at best, little 
more than a training ground for the 
future. But it’s an unwanted tribute to the 
continued paucity of the GOP’s can- 
didate pool that the party seems inclined 
to grasp at a sttfaw like Cowens, whose 
best friends swear by his sincerity but 
seriously doubt he can win. In an election 
year when political savvy, killer instinct, 
the ability to mobilize partisans, and a 
clear, cutting message are all at a 
premium, Cowens, a_ self-described 
“apolitical” person, may be out of his 
league, 

“Il howled when I heard he was 
running,” says Boston Globe sportswriter 
Bob Ryan, a close Cowens-watcher for 20 
years. “Because he is without guile and 
subterfuge, he probably has no chance of 
succeeding in politics. Whether this little 
guppy can swim with the political sharks 
is something I doubt.” : 

* * ” 

If his entry into electoral politics had a 
whiff of whim about it, that’s hardly 
inconsistent with Cowens’s public his- 
tory. This, after all, is the NBA star who 
spent the night the Celtics won the 1974 
championship against the Milwaukee 
Bucks sleeping on a Boston Common 
bench, then knocked on a girlfriend’s 
door the next morning and requested 
breakfast. Who took an unprecedented 
two-month leave“of absence from the 
1976 defending champions to drive a cab, 
collect driftwood on an Oregon beach, 
and get his head together. Who risked 
embarrassment by returning to the NBA 
two years after retiring for a mediocre 40- 
game stint with Milwaukee. 

But if Cowens’s behavior has often 
seemed impulsive, it’s also resulted in an 
impressive record of success. As an 
unheralded 1970 draft pick out of Florida 
State, few believed that Cowens, at 6-9, 
could succeed at center against top 
seven-footers such as Wilt Chamberlain 
or Kareem Abdul-Jabbar. But Cowens 
often outplayed both men in key games, 
won more titles during the 1970s than 
either one, and seems likely to join them 
in the Hall of Fame. 

In other arenas, too, Cowens has 
proven he can play with the big boys. In 
the early 1980s Cowens and other 


supporters of the nascent New England . 


Sports Museum (NESM) talked the 
Metropolitan District Commission 
(MDC) into letting them move into an 
abandoned MDC property on Soldiers 
Field Road in Brighton that now serves as 
the museum’s temporary home. When 
the city of Boston purchased the Custom 
House tower from the feds several years 
ago and invited competition for cultural 
uses of the bottom floors, NESM was a 
pronounced underdog against high- 
profile competition like the Museum of 
Fine Arts. But Cowens used his celebrity 
status to work the media in behalf of 
NESM, museum backers deluged City 
Hall (and former college basketball star 
Ray Flynn) with postcards saying “Wish 
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we were here!”, and in June 1988 the 
Boston Redevelopment ‘Authority desig- 
nated NESM as the future occupant. 

Yet in politics, as in sports, it ain’t over 
until it’s over, Financing problems have 
stalled the redevelopment of the Custom 
House tower. Since both city and state 
administrations remain under Demo- 
cratic control, and given the crucial 
nature of support lent in the past to 
NESM’s crusade by such Democratic 
figures as House Ways and Means 
Committee vice-chairman Angelo Scac- 
cia, Cowens’s announcement has those 
close to the project wondering if his 
abrupt party switch could spell trouble 
for the museum’s future. “It’s possible,” 
says Democratic political consultant 
Dennis Newman, an adviser to Cowens 
on the NESM campaign. 

“It can only help,” insists Cowens of 
his candidacy’s impact on the museum 
project. “I think my branching out will be 
helpful and make people more aware of 
the museum. If something were to 
happen negatively, it would be too much 
of an obvious thing.” 

Cowens’s apparent naiveté about 
politics and how the people you burn in 
that business often come back to burn 
you may haunt his candidacy when the 
subject turns to Prowse Farm. Cowens 
cites his role in the fight to save the 
Canton farm from destruction by de- 
velopers as a major reason why he’s 
turned Republican, claiming Governor 
Michael Dukakis reneged on a personal 
promise to save the farm. “Part of it is not 
wanting to be part of a party Governor 
Dukakis is leading,” says Cowens. “I 
really feel bad about the fact he sort of 
used a lot of well-meaning, dedicated 
people and sort of dismissed them at the 
end as if they didn’t really count.” 

So does Harvey Robbins, the former 
Celtics beat reporter who introduced 
Cowens to the Prowse Farm issue in the 
mid 1970s. But when Robbins, at the 
height of the 1988 presidential campaign, 
began aggressively promoting his book, 
Betrayal: Michael Dukakis and the Battle 
To Save Historic Prowse Farm, a scathing 
account of Dukakis’s role in the affair 
that listed Cowens as a co-author, 
Cowens angered Robbins by publicly 
distancing himself from the book. 

Cowens says he had little role in 
shaping the final format of the book, 
which he had envisioned as more of a 


Sesii 


Cowens doesn’t expect any Custom House chicanery. 


land-use case study than a_ political 
polemic. And-he admits he was con- 
cerned about possible political reper- 
cussions for his. pet museum project. “I 
never received any money from the 
book. Why should I take any of the 
political risk?” he says. “I hope there’s 
not any bad blood.” 

Think again, Dave. “At an appropriate 
time we will provide insightful comment 
about David's candidacy and _ political 
aspirations,” says Robbins in a statement 
prepared in the wake of Cowens’s 
announcement. “I guess you could say 
the Friends of Prowse Farm hold the 
ultimate report card on Dave Cowens.” 

Actually, that distinction will fall first 
to the delegates at the state Republican 
Convention, in March. Because of his 
late-switch blooper, Cowens can’t be on 
the official Republican primary ballot 
next September. He could still run a 
write-in sticker campaign, but Cowens 
says he would have second thoughts 
about that unless McCarthy is also 
barred from the ballot by receiving less 
than 15 percent support from the dele- 
gates. “It’s pretty hard to win a primary 
when your name isn’t on the ballot and 
someone else's is,” he says. 

So the plan is for Republican delegates 
to flock around Big Red as a party savior. 
But in a year where other party hopefuls 
are playing more-Republican-than-thou, 
the saga of Cowens’s conversion to the 
GOP is hardly tent-revival stuff. 

“I'm still basically an independent at 
heart,” says Cowens, who concedes he 
registered Democratic a few years ago 
after two decades as an Independent 
because he was dealing with Democrats 
on the sports-museum project and 
“thought in the back of my mind that it 
may help.” But lately, he adds, “the more 
I read and the more I get involved, I think 
philosophically I’m more geared toward 
the Republican Party,” 

Cowens has plenty of time to learn the 
language of party loyalty, but his regis- 
tration switch wasn’t exactly an aus- 
picious debut. According to GOP ex- 
ecutive director Sandy Tennant, several 
party activists friendly with Cowens — 
including Dr. Kirk Josefek, a chiropractor 


_who’s worked with various Celtics over 


the years — arranged for Cowens to meet 
with Tennant and party chairman Ray 
Shamie last summer. “He indicated his 

See RED, page 24 
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THE BOSTON PHOENIX, 


Uncommitted activists plot strategy in Cambridge. 


TALKING POLITICS | 


The uncommitted groundswell 


by Rob French 


Continued from page 3 

be set aside for a potential white- 
knight candidate like Boston 
mayor Ray Flynn to walk into the 
convention and be handed 
enough support to appear on the 
November ballot, but Braude 
emphatically denies that such a 
plan exists. 

Braude plans to call a meeting 
of all uncommitted delegates 
shortly after the February 3 
caucus to try to forge a coherent, 
unified convention strategy — 
but that’s not an easy goal. If the 
uncommitteds don’t hold togeth- 
er, if delegates begin jumping 
ship and pledging their support 
to a candidate, their influence at 
the convention could erode 
before they even get to Spring- 
field for the June convention. 

Discipline will be hard to come 
by because the rank-and-file 
backers of the uncommitted drive 
are not all looking for the same 
thing. The majority lean toward 
Murphy, but a good number of 
them prefer Bellotti or even 
Flynn. All want new taxes, but 
there’s no consensus on how far a 
candidate must go to win the 
group’s support. 

There is one thing on which 
they agree, however: they’re all 
disillusioned with the Demo- 
cratic leadership. 

“They're not even convincing 
members of their own party that 
they have the answers,” says one 
uncommitted organizer from 
South Hadley. 

* * * 


Al Norman is one of 20,000 


residents of Greenfield, the larg- . 


est community in Franklin Coun- 
ty. Norman is executive director 
of the Mass Home Care Associa- 
tion, a group of 30 private non- 
profit organizations that serve the 
elderly, a population that has 
been hurt by the impact of last 
year’s budget cuts. He is the 
former vice-chairman of the 
Franklin County Democratic As- 
sociation, and he stumped for 


Dukakis at senior centers in lowa 
before the 1988 primary, but now 
he’s running as an uncommitted 
delegate. 

“| was responding to my own 
unhappiness with what the can- 
didates are saying,” says Nor- 
man. “The Democratic Party 
should try to offer something 
more than the total negativism 
and cynicism of the Republicans. 
The Democrats have a more 
positive message for people. 
Government is an important link 
in people's lives.” 

Norman first learned of the 
uncommitted alternative by read- 
ing about Boston’s Ward 19. He 
rallied support for an uncom- 
mitted slate in Greenfield, mail- 
ing a letter to 200 Greenfield 
residents. But State Representa- 
tive Carmen Buell (D-Greenfield) 
backed the Bellotti campaign, 
and Norman’s backers eventually 
settled for a split slate, four 
uncommitted and six for Bellotti. 

Norman hopes the candidates 
will start listening to what the 
uncommitteds have to say about 
government. “I want them to 
come to us. I want them to hear 
that I work with seniors and I’ve 
seen 7000 elders lose their home- 
care services.” 

Franklin County is 
predominantly rural. The county 
is getting its first large indoor 
mall this year, and people are 
abuzz. Jobs are on the farms or in 
a shrinking number of manufac- 
turing plants, and they generally 
pay below the state average. 
Social services are few, and when 
the cuts come, there will not be 
nearly as many places to turn to 
for help as in urban areas. 

“We don’t have a private sec- 
tor” to fall back on, says Nancy 
Mitiguy, associate director of 
Franklin Community Action, 
which serves low-income resi- 
dents. Half of her budget comes 
from the state, and after seeing 
state cuts in programs for fuel 
assistance, child-abuse preven- 


tion, daycare, the . homeless, 
housing services, home care for 
the elderly, and counseling for at- 
risk teenagers, Mitiguy is in no 
mood to settle for the candidates’ 
vague, general commitments to 
helping the needy. 

“They’ve got to come out with 


specifics before we'll even say 


‘Boo’ to them,” says Mitiguy, an 
uncommitted-delegate can- 
didate. ‘People here are having a 
hard time financially. We're see- 
ing a lot more homeless people.” 
The no-tax budget released this 
week by the governor, which will 
cost the county half of its 
subsidized day-care slots, “is the 
height of irresponsibility,” she 
declares. 

“I've been a Democrat since | 
was 18 years old,” Mitiguy says. 
“The party has drifted away. We 
now have Democratic candidates 
who sound an awful lot like 
Republicans.” 

In Middleborough, Carol 
Pelletier’s fifth-grade classroom 
at the Burkland School is a 
mobile home. The old school 
burned to the ground last year, 
and the new one is not yet ready. 
When the administrative office 
needs to reach her, they call her 
up on a walkie-talkie. 

Pelletier has taught school in 
Massachusetts for 18 years. She’s 
one of more than 60 members of 
the MTA’s board of directors. She 
volunteered for Murphy’s 1986 
campaign for lieutenant gov- 
ernor, but she focuses most of her 
energy on education. The 
Murphy campaign contacted her 
to see if she would be a Murphy 
delegate, but for now she’s stay- 
ing neutral. Pelletier and a few 
colleagues are thinking of putting 
together an uncommitted slate. 

“I really haven’t seen anyone 
come forward and show me a 
commitment to education,” 
Pelletier explains. “I just haven't 
seen what I need to see, and I 
don’t know what that is. They 

* just need to be more concrete.” 





Murphy: the most to lose? 
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Every year, she says, “we 
shouldn't have to be battling for 
education [funding] for children. 
This should be protected.” 

In Lakeville, immediately 
south of Middleborough, the As- 
sawompsette Elementary School 
is set to close in March because it 
does not have the money to keep 
operating. “That's the climate 
we're in,” Pelletier says. Many 
teachers, particularly the younger 
ones, she says, must constantly 
be thinking, “Am I going to be 
fired next year? Should I be 
looking for another job?” 

Pelletier says she knows there 
probably is some fat in govern- 
ment. “I just know from my 
experience, it’s not here, not in 
my fifth-grade classroom.” 

In 1988 Jeffrey Beam ran for a 
second term as mayor of 
Fitchburg as the pro-tax can- 
didate and won with 80 percent 
of the vote. A lifelong resident of 
Fitchburg, son of a city councilor, 
Beam was first elected to the city 
council while still an under- 
graduate at Fitchburg State Col- 
lege. He held the seat for 10 
years. 

Beam considers himself a 
progressive. (He and his wife 
have been foster parents to more 
than 300 children over the past 
decade.) But his primary interest 
is economic development. 
Besides those at the college, most 
jobs in Fitchburg are in manufac- 
turing, not a thriving sector of the 
state economy these days. Beam 
understands that economic de- 
velopment often depends on 
state financial help. During the 
1980s, the Dukakis administra- 
tion poured millions of dollars of 
special urban-revitalization 
grants into Fitchburg. This year 
local aid accounts for 46 percent 
of the municipal budget. In 1985 
the school system fell on hard 
times, and the state came to its 
aid with a special $1.2 million 
emergency bonus. The talk 
Beam’s hearing from the De- 
mocratic candidates sounds like a 
prescription for disaster for his 
hometown. 

“The issues aren't being ad- 
dressed properly,” Beam says. 
“They’ve been bumbling around 
for a year now on local aid. | 
really don’t have any concrete 
answers from any of the can- 


Braude’s TEAM is hustling for delegates. 


didates about how they’re going 
to solve the state’s problems. 

Beam worked on Gerry 
D’Amico’s bid for lieutenant gov- 
‘ernor in 1986 and stumped for 
Dukakis in the New Hampshire 
primary. This, year he’s putting 
together an uncommitted slate. In 
addition to his fear of losing state 
money for Fitchburg, Beam 
worries that the current crop of 
candidates might not be able to 
beat a GOP opponent. “I don’t 
want to lose this to a Re- 
publican,” he says. “They’re go- 
ing to bring in Bush, Card, Roger 
Ailes, Kaufman. We've got to 
beat them.” 

Roland Chilton recalls hearing 
Murphy speak in Greenfield last 
fall. As a sociology professor at 
UMass/Amherst, Chilton liked 
what he heard about her commit- 
ment to education. She also 
sounded good on the environ- 
ment. Finally, she said the state 
needed to get spending under 
control. “It all fell apart right 
there,” Chilton says. “She simply 
didn’t want to come to grips with 
how you ‘re going to fund those 
things.” 

Bellotti’s campaign isn’t much 
better, as Chilton sees it. “His 


campaign consists of showing ~ 


jogging commercials.”” Dis- 
illusioned with both. choices, 
Chilton is helping put together an 
uncommitted slate in Amherst. 
Murphy is well organized there, 
but Chilton says the uncommit- 
teds can field a full slate and 
probably win. 

“The work I do as a pro- 
fessional is just being destroyed,” 
says Nancy Ryan, one of the 
Cambridge organizers. As head 
of the city’s Commission on the 
Status of Women, Ryan watched 
services for raped and battered 
women sustain a 30 percent 
budget cut. “A lot of programs | 
have worked to develop have 
been hit especially hard.” 

Ryan has problems with both 
Bellotti and Murphy, but is hop- 
ing the uncommitted delegates 
can bring one of them back to the 
Democratic platform. “We really 


want someone who's not going to - 


come into state government with 
a slash-and-burn mentality. We 
are looking for leadership based 
on some solid foundational 
values.” 0 
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Drug-bust backlash 





by Steven Stark , 


ASHINGTON, DC — In the privileged and 
W mostly white citadels of power here, the 

obituaries for crack-smoking Mayor 
Marion Barry have already been written and filed. 
But a few blocks away from the lobbyists, the 
carpeted malls, and the Mercedes sedans, the 
street is deserted, save for some black men 
standing on a corner littered by broken glass. 
Voices are being raised. 

“He was set up,” says one. “They said they were 
after other folks, but there ain’t gonna be no other 
folks but him.” 

“He didn’t steal nuthin’,” says another. “He 
didn’t kill anyone. He didn’t hurt nobody. And 
look at all the fuss.” 

It was a typical scene. In the days after Barry's 


arrest on cocaine-possession charges, in a sting ; 


operation, a Washington Post poll revealed that 42 
percent of the city’s black residents felt law- 
enforcement officials would not have tried as hard 
to make an arrest if the mayor had been white. 

To the Washington establishment, Barry had it 
coming. Under his stewardship for 11 years, the 
city has deteriorated, becoming the murder capital 
of the country. Routine services have foundered. 
When the city failed to clear the snow from the 
streets after a January 1987 storm, Barry phoned in 
from LA, where he was attending the Super Bowl, 
to say he had been working too hard and planned 
to take more vacations. Scandal seemed to follow 
the mayor. His first wife went to jail for financial 
improprieties surrounding Pride, Inc. (a black self- 
help group); one of his top aides, Ivanhoe 
Donaldson, served time too. For the past few 
years, stories of drugs and alcohol dogged the 
mayor. He denied them. 

But to his black working-class constituents, 
Barry was something of a hero. A civil-rights 
worker with SNCC in the ‘60s, Barry learned his 
politics from white Southern politicians, and he 
must have grasped early on that there is nothing 
more potent in politics than playing the race card. 
Like George Wallace and Ross Barnett, Barry 
could, cynically, always rally his supporters by 
resorting to race. What made his charges of racism 
resonant was that they had a ring of truth. During 
the 1980s Washington, DC, boomed. According to 
the Washington Post the number of jobs in the 
metropolitan area grew by 38 percent during the 
‘80s. Average household income rose 94 percent, 
retail sales 90 percent, and bank deposits 157 
percent. Yellow Pages listings for limousine 
services increased by 182 percent. But in the black 
neighborhoods along 14th Street, Kenilworth 
Avenue, and South Capitol Street, it was a 
different story. Homelessness, crack, and murder. 
Declining schools and lousy services. The whites 
from Cleveland Park and the suburbs attributed 
the city’s plight to Barry’s mismanagement. He 
blamed white indifference to the black communi- 
ty. They were both right. 

By last week Barry had fled the city to enter a 
rehabilitation program in Florida. Some of Barry’s 
supporters launched a drive to draft Jesse Jackson 
to run for mayor in November. And in the wave of 
publicity surrounding the incident, three key 
points were repeatedly ignored. 

1) Barry was a victim of post-Gary Hart 
morality. After the incident Benjamin Hooks, 
executive director of the NAACP, said the Barry 
arrest was part of a “pattern of harassment of 
black elected officials.” What he should have said 
was that it was part of a pattern of harassment 
against all elected officials, not simply black ones. 
First the press did it; now US attorneys do it too. 
Like Gary Hart, Barney Frank, and Doug Ginsburg 
before him, Barry was damaged by charges 
concerning his private behavior, fueled by the 
war-on-drugs hysteria surrounding anyone who 
uses cocaine. Sure, Barry’s behavior was in- 
defensible and he broke the law. He is certainly 
guilty of terminal cynicism; crack is a cancer on the 
community he purports to lead. Nevertheless, 
when was the last time anyone was busted, much 
less made the target of a sting operation, for 
cocaine smoking in the privacy of his home or 
hotel room? A lot of people wanted to get rid of 
Barry, for some very legitimate reasons. But that 
end doesn’t justify the means — luring him into a 
hotel room with a beautiful model and some drugs 
so he could be charged with a simple misde- 
meanor. If that’s our standard, any elected 
representative who gets loaded and then steps 
into a car can be held accountable in the same 
way. 

2) Jesse Jackson is unfairly being pressured to 





Barry: still something of a hero 


run for mayor. Jackson is being pushed into the 
mayor's race, on the basis that he isn’t qualified to 
be president unless he’s held office first. Jackson 
has never sought elective office before, ducking 
races for mayor of Chicago and senator from 
South Carolina. “Jesse don’t wanna run nothing 
but his mouth,” said Barry shortly before his 
arrest. “I think what he ought to weigh is how 
many times you can go to the well and come up 
empty,” Al From, head of the Democratic 
Leadership Council, a moderate group, was 
quoted as saying last week. 

These comments are hogwash. History has 
shown that there are no prerequisites for the 
presidency save getting a majority in the Electoral 
College. Abe Lincoln, after all, was just a former 
one-term congressman. And in the television age, 
Jackson's speaking ability is a major asset: just ask 
Ronald Reagan. 

What the critics are disingenuously telling 
Jackson is that if he'll disappear for a few years 
and run Washington, he'll be considered more 
seriously as a presidential candidate. But the 
reasons Jackson will never be president have little 
to do with his résumé. Jackson is unelectable 
because of his views and, sadly, because of racial 
prejudice. If Jackson wants to be mayor, he should 
run. But the job will hardly be a steppingstone to 
the White House. 

3) Don’t count Barry out yet. It’s hard to like 
Barry’s chances for survival. He faces the cocaine 
charge, an embarrassing videotape of the incident 
that led to his arrest, rumors that he lied to 
previous grand juries about drug use, and the 
united. opposition of virtually the entire city 
establishment, both black and white. His financial 
backers have deserted him. 

But the bond between Barry and his supporters 
is something akin to what existed between Huey 
Long and his followers or James Michael Curley 
and his supporters. It is not unprecedented in 
American history for a politician to get elected 
while facing serious charges. (Curley was elected 
in 1945 even while under indictment for mail 
fraud.) Barry may well decide not to run. But in the 
event that he does run, there’s certainly a chance 
he could win his court case before a sympathetic 
hometown jury. And even if he pleads guilty, he 
could, in a crowded primary field without Jesse 
Jackson, retain enough support to reach the 
general election and face the Republican, former 
police chief Maurice Turner. Everyone is assuming 
that Barry is dead politically. But as he broke down 
and confessed on Sunday to his constituents, he 
sounded little like a man bowing out of public life. 

“I realize I’m going to have to walk this by 
myself,” said Barry. 

“Amen,” said the crowd. 

“It’s going to take Marion Barry walking the 
journey.” 

“Tell it, brother.” 

“But I say to others who have pain and hurt as I 
am, ‘Join me, brothers and sisters, we can make 
ft.” 

“Well.” 

“We can make it.” 

“Well.” 

“Will make it.” 

“Amen.” 

Maybe Marion Barry is dead. But they said the 
same thing about Lazarus. I'd put those obituaries 
on hold. 0 


















OSCOW — “Before, 
M never,” mutters the 
radio correspondent, as 


he kicks a loose tile on the 
platform of the once-immaculate 
Smolenskaya metro station, dis- 
gusted that even the subway, one 
of the handful of Soviet institu- 
tions with a reputation for work- 
ing, is showing signs of disrepair. 
A young computer programmer 
greets me with a flat, “The place 
is going to hell.” Tatyana, a 
newlywed office worker, describ- 
es seeing women on food lines 
clawing and elbowing each other 
for position, and being pushed 
and kicked herself — “close to 
being killed” — when she bought 
the last bottle of Champagne 
from a store just before New 
Year's Eve. “If you don’t have 
foreign currency, or blat [connec- 
tions” she says, “then it’s as if 
you're subhuman, made from 
other material.” Scooping ice 
cream from her dish at a deserted 
Baskin-Robbins (hard currency 
only, please), a teenager shud- 
ders as she recalls her own 
Darwinian struggle for a new 
winter wardrobe. “People are 
angry with each other, always 
looking for something, for food 
and dress,” she says. “If you take 


it, 1 won’t be able to have it. If § 


there are two people and one 
coat, only one person can get it. 
So you are my enemy. Some- 
times I feel it inside myself. . .. To 
tive here is not the life of a human 
being.” 

According to informed, well- 
placed sources (a bunch of ran- 
dom Muscovite acquaintances), 
hardly anyone bothered to say 
“Happy New Year!” An architec- 
ture student tells me he tried out 
the salutation but got only silence 
and glares in response. A friend 
relays this bitter joke, which was 
making the rounds: “What are 
you making for New Year's 
dinner?” That's it — no punch 
line. For given the pervasive 
shortages, the idea that one could 
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Black in the USSR 


Dark days for perestroika 


buy food worthy of a special 
dinner was absurd on its face. 
So went the conversations over 
my two-week stay in the Soviet 
Union this month during the fifth 
winter of Mikhail Gorbachev's 
perestroika — a sense of deep- 
ened pessimism and gloom that 
matched the polluted -at- 
mosphere smothering both Mos- 
cow and Leningrad, where down- 
town smokestacks belched black 
plumes into the frigid gray skies, 
giving Russia’s two mighty 
metropolises the appearance, 
from a distance, of having been 
the victims of aerial bombard- 
ments. Moscow’s grimy, pallid 


by Jim Hershberg 


Gorbachev may not have time for a miracle. 


streets offered a Repo Man world 
of generic stores — gastronomi, 
kulinari, produkti — in which a 
rare flash of alluring foreignness 
(an Estée Lauder shop on Gorki 
Street, for instance) or a cameo 
appearance by rare consumer 
goods (globs of beef in wooden 
crates sold from a truck on a side 
road) might draw crowds. Condi- 
tions seemed, if anything, worse 
in Leningrad, where city 
authorities announced that only 
customers who showed identity 
cards proving they were local 
residents would be permitted to 
purchase products ranging from 
meat and soap to furniture and 
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appliances — a measure scorned 
by some as demagoguery and 
tartly compared by a local tele- 
vision commentator to the ration- 
ing imposed during the 900-day 
German siege of the city during 
World War II. 

To amend Hobbes slightly, life 
in the Soviet Union during this 
winter of discontent felt nasty, 
brutish, and cold. A Russian 
proverb quoted by a Leningrad- 
ian to describe the general situ- 
ation rang especially true: 
“Everybody is pulling the 
blanket toward himself,” he said. 
“But the blanket is too small.” 

The accelerating talk of emi- 


Piefel ble)» {saged 


ao! wt 
G%o'ise 
y i 


gration (and not only among 
Jews, who are already rushing for 
the exits), the anger and frus- 
tration over the patent ineffec- 
tiveness of the economic reforms 


‘to date, the frequent reports of a 


“brutalizing” of daily life, con- 
cern over right-wing extremism, 
and the openly voiced fears about 
the possibility of civil war (not 
between restive outlying re- 
publics like Armenia and Azer- 
baijan but in Russia itself, for 
control of the Soviet state), all 
point to something far more 
serious than did even the tra- 
ditional grumbling of people long 
accustomed to a shoddy econ- 
omy and a stultifying political 
system. ; 

Still the questions remain. 
Where is that line between 
kvetching, grousing, even public 
anger, and revolution? After a 
year of upheaval leading to the 
toppling of governments 
throughout the Communist 
world, is the Soviet Union next? 
Now that we have learned that 
the domino theory goes West- 
East instead of the other way 
around, will Moscow be the final 
domino? Can Gorbachev, the 
master prestidigitator, assailed 
from all sides, somehow finesse a 
transition to ... no one knows 
exactly what, but something 
more rational, livable, and 
hopeful than the Soviet Union’s 
current political and economic 
balagan (‘‘mess’’)? 

~ * taal 

If not for the fact that most 
Soviets apparently see no clear 
alternative to Gorbachev (even 
many who dislike or are ex- 
asperated by him), it would be far 
easier to predict an overthrow or 
a mass revolt — and such an 
explosion may well happen any- 
way, given the seething, despair- 
ing, polarizing emotions per- 
vading Moscow these days. Stu- 
dents of revolution from Alexis 
de Tocqueville (who in his dissec- 

See USSR, page 16 
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Continued from page 13 

tion of the French Revolution 
remarked that “the most danger- 
ous time for a bad government is 
when it starts to reform itself”) to 
Crane Brinton (who a century 
later elaborated on that idea in 
his classic Anatomy of Revol- 
ution) have recognized that an 
unpopular regime is most likely 
to fall not when conditions are 
worst but when expectations 
begin to surpass reality. From 
that perspective, the present Sov- 
iet predicament — in which 
economic conditions have actu- 
ally deteriorated at the same time 
that expectations have dramati- 
cally risen as a result of enhanced 
exposure to the West and of 


. Gorbachev's promises — can 


only be seen as ripe for the 
formula. 

And yet, and yet. Only fools, 
psychics, or more self-assured 
commentators than I (such as the 
overhyped article by “Z” in the 
current issue of Daedalus) would 
claim to know “clearly” where 
Gorbachev and the Soviet Union 
are heading, and the Russians | 
spoke to were themselves 
divided on whether the popular 
anger and frustration would ex- 
plode into civil war or revolution 
(peaceful or otherwise) or 
whether traditional Russian pa- 
tience and inertia would give 
Gorbachev more time to try to 
work a miracle. 

“Waiting on line they talk 
about civil war soon, even in 
February,” reported a Leningrad 
mother, exhausted from caring 
and shopping for her one-year- 
old son, who clambered cease- 
lessly about the apartment she 
and her husband, like many 
young couples, share with in- 
laws. “She is too dramatic,” 
countered her husband, a teacher 
of English. “People are not yet at 
the'limit of their patience.” Asked 
where events are headed, a Mos- 
cow taxi driver predicted that 
there will be war against the 
Communists, “like in Romania,” 
adding, “I am for it.” A tour 
guide, on the other hand, trotted 
out yet another proverb, “Unless 
there is thunder, a peasant will 
not cross himself,” which, rough- 
ly translated, means that the 
ordinary Russian must be scared 
into acting. “Russians are very, 
very inert, you know,” she ex- 
plained. 

* * * 

Yet despite the uncertainties, 
even a short visit to the Soviet 
capital verified reports (in 
particular, those of Martin Walk- 
er in the Manchester Guardian 
and the New Republic) of an 
“apocalyptic” mood among Mos- 
cow liberals and _ intellectuals. 
“Any day there could be an 
upheaval,” said Vladislav Zubok, 
a young historian of US-Soviet 
relations, fearing “not so much 
the specter of civil war but a 
hopeless morass.” 

Explaining the “stagnation” of 
the radical-reformist opposition, 
Zubok and others pointed not 
only to the cacophony of econ- 
omic and political crises sur- 
rounding Gorbachev but also to 
two deeply dispiriting events in 
the final weeks of 1989: the 
second Congress of People’s 
Deputies, which they said offered 
loud debates but failed to take 
decisive action either to ac- 
celerate economic reform or to 
eliminate the Communist Party’s 
constitutional monopoly on 
power; and the death of Andrei 
Sakharov, which left a gaping 
chasm in the liberal opposition’s 
intellectual and moral leadership. 
Although an unexpectedly large 
crowd of mourners turned out for 
Sakharov’s funeral procession, 
his death — in contrast to that 
last spring of Chinese reformer 
Hu Yaobang — seems to have 
served more as a catharsis than a 
catalyst for those who supported 
his views. 

See USSR, page 18 
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“Maybe the intellectuals are so 
apocalyptic because now they 
realize how far they are from the 
rest of the country and how weak 
the opposition is,” Zubok sug- 
gested. “We hoped it wasn’t so 
bad, so awful; but when we 
watched the Congress we re- 
alized that maybe two-thirds of 
the delegates were not” — here 
he paused to find a suitable 
euphemism to express his con- 
tempt — “quick studies.” 

Yet perhaps even more de- 
pressing than such revelations 
are the citizenry’s pervasive 
fatigue and cynicism. “We've 
been told for 70 years that there 
will be a ‘radiant future,’” said 
Zubok. “Now people feel that it 
simply didn’t come, that there's 
no future, no hope — nobody 
believes anything.... It’s not 
only a market collapse but a 
moral collapse.” 

But what about the dramatic 
examples of people rising up to 
seize power in Poland, Hungary, 
East Germany, Czechoslovakia, 
Bulgaria, Rumania? Isn’t there 
hope for a popular movement 
dedicated to political freedoms, 
to a multi-party system? “Don’t 
look for idealists in Moscow,” 
Zubok answered. 
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His words brought to mind a 
friend, a young architect, I first 
met two years ago. Although he, 
like many, had joined Komsomol 
(the Communist youth league) in 
order to get into a good institute, 
he remained pessimistic about 
politics, confining his activism to 
a movement to preserve old 
buildings. But a year ago, around 
the time of the March parlia- 
mentary elections and the May- 
June inaugural meeting of the 
new Congress of Peoplé’s Depu- 
ties, he seemed to have con- 
tracted the mild strain of op- 
timism that had emerged as a 
result of such signs of change. “I 
have decided that maybe I should 
be a good Communist,” he told 
me. On this visit, however, he 
told me that he had reverted to 
his earlier doubt that the system 
could be successfully reformed. 

* * * 

Far from taking heart from last 
fall’s changes in Central and 
Eastern Europe, in fact, the im- 
mediate reaction of many Rus- 
sians seemed more one of envy 
and frustration than of an 
enthusiasm to emulate. The gen- 
eral sentiment could be summed 
up as: “We started this whole 
thing five years ago with per- 
estroika, and now, in a few 
months, all these countries have 
leapfrogged ahead of us.” Where- 
as the breach of the Berlin Wall 

See USSR, page 22 





T1545 | Save the :panda. Or, save the panda. 


Wednesday, 
JAN. 31ST * 18+ ae 


Ss lif th. 
: PI E C E > i wate ot thecig prec to 
U N iyag:\ Cc K E D World Wildlife Fund. Department 


A. 1250 24th St. NW. Washington, 


STRAIT JACKIT \ Oc 20037 
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The choice is yours. Either cut out the photo of the panda 
above and start a scrapbook. Or send in the coupon to help save 
these gentie giants and thousands more threatened species 
We're fighting for their survival and, ultimately, our own. 

With your help, World Wildlife Fund can continue to fight 
poachers. create nature reserves, hire guards, buy jeeps, do 
research, educate, and change things. Help us save life on earth. 
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v BABYLON A.D. 
KID CRASH 
STICKS AND STONES 


Wednesday, 


FEB. 7th « 18+ 
Doors open at 9:00pm 
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SICK OF IT ALL & 9 
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Last Show Of The Year 
With Special Guest 


Wednesday, 
FEB. 21st* 18+ 


Doors Fae n at 9:00pm 
Axis Metal 


v Zen ith Data 
Systems presents 


ACE FREHLEY 


Former Member 
of KISS 


FEB. 22th * 21+ 


, URBAN BLIGHT 


TRIBULATIONS 
(Ska/Reggae 
Benefit) 


Every Friday 
y DJ ROULLETTE 


TRUE WORLD BEAT 


D.J.'s in Rotation 
London/NYC/LA/etc. 


Feb. pe 
TED LEBOWITZ 
(London) 
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best-kept secrets. Challenging, uncrowded slopes, short 
lift lines, top-to-bottom snowmaking, and breathtaking vistas 
as far as the eye can see. So we can understand their reluctance 
to spread the word. 

But the way we look at it, everyone deserves a chance to 
experience the ideal ski vacation. So wed like to invite you to 
discover Maine skiing for yourself. 

Stay at one of our cozy, romantic inns. Ski, or cross-country 
ski, to your heart's content. And while youre in the area, check 
out all the other great things Maine winters have to offer, from 
skating and sleigh riding to fine dining and shopping. 

Call our toll-free number and start planning your Maine 
winter getaway today. When you discover what an exhilarating 
experience our ski vacations can be, you'll want to let all your 
friends in on the action. Then again, maybe you wont. 
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Ski What You've Been Missing. 


1-800-533-9595 


For the latest ski conditions, or a copy of our free Maine Winter 
Vacation Guide, call this toll-free number. Or write to: Maine 
Tourism Information, Dept. PH 10, Hallowell, Maine 04347- 
2300; in Maine call (207) 289-2423. 
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The Way Life Should Be. 
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Because it will soon be Valentine’s Day, and since we are born and bred 
romantics, The Phoenix has designated this February as “Have A Heart Month.” 
To make it easier for you to meet that special new person we are offering a 
FREE headline and 15 FREE words when you place your Personal Ad with 
Personal Call. There's no catch-except for the one you’ll make when you use 


Personal Call! Fill out the coupon below or call 267-1234. 


FEBRUARY IS Personal Call ° ene lil 
~ HAVE A HEART MONTH! ¢& pal A I iso f} 
3 | 


Fill out coupon below for a FREE headline and 15 FREE words when you Fers Ono ‘Ora | 
place your Personal Ad with Personal Call. (Offer valid February 2, 9, 16, & mallet lal @alll 
23. Only good for ads with Personal Call). No Phoenix boxes or other P.O. GUIDELINES 
Anyone seeking a long-term, monogamous relationship 
boxes acce pted). may advertise in Personals. Abbreviations are permitted 
only to indicate gender preference, race, and religion. 
The Boston Phoenix suggests that ads should contain a 


Free. / OPTIONAL HEADLINES self-description, age range, lifestyle, and avocations. Ads 


: containing explicit sexual/anatomical language will not 
Bold $s —— wR 3 ae “ee H ee TER. (RA id e 2s be accepted. The Boston Phoenix reserves the right to 
ptt e: edit or reject any advertisement. Classified ads may be 
submitted for publication only by persons 18 years of age 

REE. Additiong 


or older. Also, no ads will be published seeking persons 
under that age. 
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DISCLAIMER 

The Boston Phoenix assumes no liability for the content 
a or reply to any personal advertisement. The advertiser 
/ 4 V 4 | - assumes complete liability for the content of and all 
replies to any advertisement or recorded message and for 
: any claims made against The Boston Phoenix as a result 
7 / i LEZ. a thereof. The advertiser agrees to indemnify and hold The 
es f ' Boston Phoenix and its employees harmless from all 
costs, expenses (including reasonable attorney fees), 
liabilities and damages resulting from or caused by the 
- £2. g : publication or recording placed by the advertiser or any 
7 A f a reply to any such advertisement. By using PERSONAL 
; CALL™, the advertiser agrees not to leave his/her 
telephone number, last name, or address in his/her voice 

greeting message. 

: CANCELLATION OF PROMOTION 

C) YES!, I want the F to run for FREE in Ads not appearing in issue requested will appear in next 
and available issue as long as the promotion is in effect. The 
classified promotion may be cancelled at any time 
without notice. 


FREE and I agree to record my gree 


Ragone Gell] ™ .......... TEGORY 


* r category placement: 
PINST 20 7F WOT secede Senne 
If you wish, you can select from one of the follov SEEKING WOMAN THE DEADLINE FOR PLACING YOUR 


SEEKING WOMAN PERSONAL AD IS 7:00 PM ON THE 







' SEEKING MAD 












PTI SEEKING MAN 0) W 
OPTIONS: WEDNESDAY PRIOR TO ISSUE DATE 
ADDITIONAL WORDS AT $1.25 EA............00+ $ 
7 PT. HEADLINE AT $8°98...sccsscsssssssssssceseceseees $ FREE! PHOENIX CLASSIFIED OFFICE 
126 Brookline Avenue 
SE TOTAL secs ccssasseitossiseess $ F00~ Boston, MA 02215 
SERVICE PRE Peis ccsseckiscssssasssauctas oteodhisseas vtec, $ : THIS 2 y ~ ° > 
IRVICE FEE t..............--. THIS INFORMATION IS CONFIDENTIAL. WE CANNOT ACCEPT OR CALL 267-1234 
Wednesdays and Thursdays. There is no service fee for ads YOUR PERSONAL AD WITHOUT IT. OFFICE HOURS: 
plnand by eleghons-en Hey and Mommys. NAME WEOMORY ccrcscrevsesivccsessssnenees 8:30 am - 6 pm 
Multiply by number of weeks ad runs > oa fe ae ae a ee TORRID sscindhinnhccsamatenniite 8:30 am - 7 pm 
(Two week minimum)............c:ese TOTAL $ PHONE oe ecceccosseocescocscsssee 8:30 am -7 pm 
To order using MASTERCARD (VISA CIAMEX, ce fon seocincanioeeieati a sa : 
please fill out this section: ADDRESS LY evcccccccvcccccccccscosesooecs 
ACCT # EXP DATE 
SIGNATURE CITY STATE ZIP 
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MOUNTS 
Up WITH 
MORE 

« VARIETY 
reee. THAN 


"| 20° of new snow since Sunday.) 
76 of 77 trails are open. All 17/7 
“lifts this weekend. Introduction tof 
1 skiing package includes lessons,| 
{equipment and beginner lifts for} 
jonly $46. Or, try our 3 day/2} 
{night getaway Sunday throu 
Friday for only $150 pp double. 
802-464-8501. 
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Mount Snow. 
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with Jim Stella at 8:35 AM and 4:35 PM, 
Wednesday through Saturday 
















Ski & Vacation in 
the Lap of Luxury 


Hotel 1 & 2 Bedroom 
Rooms Condos 


la ae YEO 


1 and 2 Bedroom condos, sleep 2 to 8 people 


Fully equipped, luxuriously appointed. 
Daily housekeeping, individual jacuzzis. 


IF THE WORLD WERE INDEED 
A PERFECT PLACE... 






PANTY HOSE WOULD NEVER RUN, 





EVERY POPCORN KERNEL WOULD POP 





CHILDREN WOULDN'T TRY 
TO ACT LIKE ADULTS, 













SKI 
FOR 
FREE. 


When you purchase a pair of Ray-Bans, 
you'll receive a free all-day lift ticket good for 
mM) Sunday, February 11 at 
Poa bor Waterville Valley. This offer 
ct includes NASTAR Race par- 
ticipation and a ski clinic with former World 
Cup Champion, Kiki Cutter. Not a bad 
price to pay for a pair of great looking shades. 
This offer is only available while supplies 
last, so get to Cambridge Eye Doctors today. 


Reboot: 





Clubhouse with indoor and outdoor 
heated pools, saunas. 



















Dining, shopping, nightclub, cinema and the 
North Country Center for the Performing Arts 
in the adjacent Millfront Marketplace. 


SPECIAL WINTER PACKAGES 
Daily, Weekly, Monthly, for the Season. 




























THE NATIONAL GUARD AND RESERVE. 


Dociors 


The right choice. 
No matter how you see things. 


Harvard Sq., Cambridge, 547-6080 275 Centre St., Newton Corner, 969-0460 
Coolidge Corner, Brookline, 739-2707 Assembly Sq. Mall, Somerville, 623-3150 





BUT, THEN AGAIN, IF THE WORLD 
WERE INDEED A PERFECT PLACE... 
WE WOULDN'T NEED THE 
NATIONAL GUARD AND RESERVE. 











FOR THE TIME BEING, HOWEVER, 

WE DO. THE NATIONAL GUARD AND 
RESERVE MAKES UP MORE THAN 40% 
OF OUR NATION'S DEFENSE. THAT'S 
IMPORTANT. TO ALL OF US. 


Fas m 


THE GUARD AND RESERVE 


Somewhere 
Wreypnre ie lehtaalaeers 





RIVERGREEN 
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AT THE MILL ¢ LOON MOUNTAIN 






Kancamagus Hwy, Lincoln, NH 03251 


TOLL FREE: 800-654-6183 
IN NH 603-745-2450 





Please support your local chapter. 
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Drink WELL. EAT FREE. 

Every NIGHT FROM 4-7 
Drop-KIck's FEATURES SPECIAL DRINKS 
AND A CHOICE OF FABULOUS 
COMPLIMENTARY Hors D'OEUVRES. 
So Drop ON IN To Drop-KICk's. 
WHERE IT's NEVER TOO EARLY TO 
Have A Goon NIGHT. 






| Vegetables 





M ’*S 
Goop Foon, Goop Times, GUARANTEED. 
Ir’s In His Wa. 


Copiey Prace, Lever M2 
(617)266-1964 


FREE BAND 
AND DJ LISTINGS 


To have your band or disc-jockey service listed in the Spring 1990 Guide 


to Boston Bands (to be published in the March 16 Phoenix), fill out the . 


coupon below and mail it to Boston Bands, the Boston Phoenix, 126 
Brookline Ave., Boston 02215. Deadline is February 16. You must return 
this coupon to be listed. No phone calls, please. 


Please submit only one coupon per band or DJ. Band information must 
be completed by band member or manager. 


! am a (check one) 0 band ODJ 

if your band or DJ service was listed in the Fall 1989 Guide to Boston 
Bands, please check here O 

If you were listed under another name, check here O 

What other name? 
What type of music would you like to be listed under? (Please check no 
more than four.) 
Doriginal rock 





Ocover rock/Top 40 0 blues/R&B D jazz 


D oldies CD country/country rock D folk D funk 
D fusion 0D reggae/calypso/ska D Latin 0 GB 
D soul/gospel D Dixieland D classical CD experimental 
Oa cappella 0 bluegrass 0 comedy 0 ethnic Oo rap 
D Irish OD swing D tribute D solo 0 rockabilly 


Cl cotter (Specify): 


More detailed description of your music (¢@.g., techno pop, Yma Sumac 
covers, heavy metal, Maori folk, zouk, juju, cha-cha, etc.) : 


EET En 


What percentage of your material is original? 
Who handles your bookings? 





21D. 





POC a 
Is this person in the band? Oyes Ono 


Your name and phone (if different from above) : 


eS 
When can you be reached to verify this information? 
0 mornings D afternoons D evenings 





Listings are free. For advertising rates 
and intormation, call Display Advertising at 536-5390. 
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617-455-0708 
Call in for details on our 
NEW STORE PROGRAMS 


¢ FREQUENT BUYER PROGRAMS 
¢ COLLEGE STUDENT DISCOUNTS 
e USED CD/CONSIGNMENT PROGRAM 
COME IN AND CHECK OUT OUR 
Large CD collection: Audio equipment featuring: 
© Rock © NHT Speakers 
* Pop 
* Classical 
© Jazz 
© New Age 
© Country 


PROTON 


CeP@aeetv treet Os? 


Technics 


No charge for special orders 


304 Chestnut St., Needham 
Mon - Sat 11AM-9PM e¢ Sun 1-5 PM 
Free parking in rear! 
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* THROWING MUSES | 


* BULLET LAVOLTA + 


+ LEMONHEADS + BUFFALO TOM 


WELL BABIES + THE DRIVEWAY 


DANNY) 
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For your Health and Counseling 
needs turn to our special section on 


page 21 in Urban Eye/Lifestyle 
FEATURING: 


e Psychotherapy 

¢ Group Therapy 

¢ Family Planning 

e Stress Management 
¢ General Health 


The Phoenix 
Health & Counseling 


Section 


9 For your mind 
7 \ and for your body 












USSR 


Continued from page 18 

may have struck geopoliticians as 
more portentous, it was the tele- 
vised images of Romania’s 
bloody revolution that seemed to 
have had a far more dramatic 
effect on Soviet citizens. “On a 
subconscious level,” Zubok said, 
“people began to wonder more 
seriously whether that might 
happen here.” Asked whether 
people might take to the streets to 
demand faster reforms (or just 
more food), a Leningrad 
economist who ardently supports 
market.reforms and a multi-party 
system lamented that the Soviet 
Union's vast size precludes an 
effective, coordinated opposition, 
that the conservative apparat is 
still too deeply entrenched to 


. give up power, and that as a last 


resort the central government 
would be willing to send in 
troops to break up mass de- 
monstrations, “They could send 
Moslem troops from 
Turkmenistan and Azerbaijan to 
shoot us Christians,” he said, 
introducing yet another intrac- 
table Soviet problem — ethnic 
relations. “It would be like a 
holiday for them.” 
* * + 

Glasnost, the fragmentation of 
the liberal opposition, and dire 
economic straits have all helped 
open the door to a variety of 
fringe movements ranging from 
the dangerously right-wing to the 
just plain kooky. In recent 
months there has been a 
profusion of UFO reports and a 
resurgence in the popularity of 
faith-healers, hypnotists, and 
seers. “My father believes the 
UFOs are coming and he doesn’t 
want to die in the invasion,” 
reported one student, a member 
of a relatively well-off Moscow 
family. “And the mother of my 
boyfriend goes to meetings 
where they say aliens will de- 
stroy the Earth because people 
are sO aggressive.” At a presti- 
gious foreign-affairs institute,» a 
student remarked with a straight 
face that 1996 will be a critical 
year for Gorbachev because of 
the ominous planetary configura- 
tion that will emerge that year. In 
its first issue of 1990, the highly 
popular Moscow News carefully 
hedged its bets, running a re- 
spectful and lengthy interview 
with an astrologer (“1990 will be 
a year of very slow progress with 
conservative forces predominat- 
ing.... The forecast for our 
leader is favourable”) alongside a 
tongue-in-cheek piece ridiculing 
the craze. A sample prediction 
from the latter: “The number of 
UFOs sighted in the USSR will 
rise. Next March, a UFO will land 
unnoticed in Red Square. An 
extraterrestrial creature will stroll 
into GUM [the huge department 
store] only to disappear without 
trace having been crushed in a 
queue for Italian tights.” 

A far less amusing by-product 
of the increased freedom of 
speech and the widespread pub- 
lic resentment of the current 
regime has been a rise in far-right 
fringe groups whose mingled 
philosophies feature Russian na- 
tionalism, xenophobia, anti-in- 
tellectualism, pro-czarism, and 
that traditional favorite of 
scapegoaters, anti-Semitism, a 
surge of which has spurred, in 
turn, the biggest outflow of Jew- 
ish emigration since the late ‘70s. 
It’s not entirely clear whether 
these are new and stronger feel- 
ings or just the more overt 
expression of hatreds that have 
always been there, but whatever 
the provenance, Soviet Jews are 
nervous, and leaving by the train- 
and plane-load for Israel, the 
United States, or wherever they 
can get permission to go. Signs of 
the new fear are not hard to come 
by. A friend who translates for an 
American news organization in 
Moscow received two 
anonymous letters, one in 
Russian and English, the other in 
Hebrew, stating: “Stop working 
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for the Americans. ... Your pun- 
ishment is coming.” A Jewish star 
was inscribed on each — and also 
scratched into his downstairs 
apartment mailbox. In Leningrad 
a protest was held to denounce a 
liberal newspaper for being a 
“mouthpiece of Zionism.” And a 
taxi driver explained to me, un- 
prompted, that Jews were 
responsible for the Bolshevik 
Revolution in 1917 arid therefore 
for all of Russia’s woes today. 
Even nominally intelligent per- 
sons are susceptible to the old 
anti-Semitic claims, reinforced by 
decades of anti-Israel and anti- 
Jewish official propaganda. The 
anti-Semitism of the extremist 
Pamyat group is scandalous, a 
well-educated tour guide told me, 
but it is a well-established fact 
that International Zionism, a re- 
lentlessly aggressive organiza- 
tion, controls the world’s media 
and banking, and pretty much 
pulls the strings behind political 
developments. Nothing I said 
could shake her from her genially 
expressed conviction. 
* * * 

By accident I bump into the 
writer whose short story, “The 
Man Who Wouldn’t Come Back,” 
has been latched upon by some 
Western. correspondents as 
epitomizing Moscow’s doomsday 
syndrome. A balding, tweed- 
jacketed, soft-spoken journalist, 
Alexander “Sasha” Kabakov 
struck a nerve with a science- 
fiction tale of a Muscovite who is 
recruited as an informer by the 
KGB and sent in a time machine 
to the Moscow of 1993 to check 
out perestroika’s future. There he 
finds a city devastated by civil 
war, in which-a general who has 
taken over rides around in a tank 
accompanied by horseback 
cavalry (no more petrol), and 
vengeful groups of Afghan vets, 
anti-Semites, and anti-Com- 
munists track down and kill Jews, 
heavy-metal fans, and former 
bureaucrats; the only trace re- 
maining of Mikhail Gorbachev is 
the worthless currency — the 
Gorbatti. Despite the debacle, 
however, the protagonist decides 
not to return to 1989, for even 
civil war is preferable to being a 
KGB informer, he decides. 

Interrupted at his Moscow 
News office while writing in 
longhand. (computer technology 
has not exactly taken over here), 
Kabakov insists that he is not, 
personally, apocalyptic, though 
he has been quoted as saying that 
he would move the collapse 
forward to 1991 were he to 
rewrite the story. “I think it’s 
50-50 that our bureaucrats will 
take us to civil war,” he says, 
describing himself as a reform- 
minded centrist who desires a 
“peaceful revolution” leading in 
two or three years, “without 
street struggle,” to a “normal,” 
free, multi-party society. 
Although he is “afraid about 
blood — we have enough blood 
in our history,” Kabakov argues 
that the best way to ‘avoid 
violence is via a gradual reform 
process, as Gorbachev is attempt- 
ing, rather than through the 
sudden shocks that felled the 
rotting neo-Stalinist structures in 


Eastern Europe. And, he adds, 


though the situation in the Soviet 
Union is perhaps not as good as 
Westerners believe, neither is it 
as terrible as many Soviets make 
it out to be. 

Kabakoy fixes me with a wry 
smile at the end of our interview 
when I ask if he has anything to 
add. He pauses for a moment, 
then recalls that Aleksey Tolstoy 
once wrote a long novel describ- 
ing the mood of Moscow’s in- 
telligentsia in 1916, on the eve of 
the revolution. The interesting 
thing, notes Kabakov, is that 
“everything in the novel is about 
love, not revolution. 

“For the past few weeks, I find 
myself writing about love all the 
time. The last short story I 
finished two days ago was only 
about love. I think this is a very 
special thing before revolutions 
— an interest to love. That's the 
atmosphere now.” Q 
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Red Sox, Celtics, Bruins, Whalers, Rangers, Mets, Yankees 
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Patriots, Jets,& Giants 
ALL CORPORATE ACCOUNTS WELCOMED 


BLANCHARD’S 


The Super Liquor Store 
zkKk*x ALLSTON kxx 


Largest Selection Imported & Domestic 












Tom Petty 2/7 







Beers From Around the World oe Peas epee od 2/8 & 2/9 
esnake 2/11.¢ Richard Marx 2/14 
COLD KEGS Miami Sound Machine 3/12 






elnternational Wine Selection 
eKnowledgeble Stoff 
to Assist You 
eAll Party Accessories 
e Ample Parking 


Alice Cooper 3/14 


BOSTON GARDEN 
The Cult 2/2 ¢ Janet Jackson 3/25 







PROVIDENCE CIVIC CENTER 
Tom Petty2/1 « Whitesnake 2/9 
Miami Sound Machine 3/9 
Janet Jackson 3/28 


All Red Sox Tickets 
Daytona 500 






103 Harvard Pty dh Allston 
Well lit with accessible parking 
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Richardson Mall Hartford CT 06103 
942 Main Street - M-F 9:30-5:30 
| (203) 249-1000. ghee 
THE BEST TICKETS TO ANY EVENT ... ANYWHERE IN THE WORLD! 





It's Time for 
Delicious Savings 
from 
Domino's Pizza® 


CHECK YOUR YELLOW PAGES FOR 
THE LOCATION NEAREST YOU! 


Pe ee ee ee ee eee eee 


. i ag i 

Mixed double 1 Two 12” one- 
special ‘ topping pizzas for , $1 op 
$10.95 oF i 


Present this coupon and receive $1 00 off | 
: cs. ° egheags i 


. Not good withany § 
locations only. 


Expires: 3/1/90 
Safe, Friendly, FreeDelivery 


eet prerananly OM SE f 


for a one-toppi zza and a one 
teeing 12" tO original ; Present this coupon and pay fea $10.95 


for two 12" care tach a 
Orie coupon per order. Not good with any 
other offer. Good at participating 
locations only. 
Expires: 3/1/90 


Safe, Friendly, Free Delivery 


One coupon per order. Not good with any § 
other offer. Good at participating 
locations only. 
Expires: 3/1/90 


Safe, Friendly, FreeDelivery 








Hscs cui etme: eis dak Gin allio icc os 


Delivery areas limited to ensure safe driving. Our drivers are never penalized for late deliveries. 
Our drivers carry lees than $20. 
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Ensoniq VFXSD and EPS 







Kawai K4 or K4r 
Tannoy PBM 6.5 
Fender Deluxe Strat Plus 










1090 Boylston Stret 
Boston, MA 02215 
617-536-0066 










RAPHIC SERVICES 


Course, newspapers. 





The presents your parents gave you were...nice 
The department store keyboard is...OK 
The MIDI Accordion was...too wierd 


But YOU wanted serious stuff 
Sorry Mom and Dad, it’s nothing personal. 


LaSalle M USIC has lots of serious stuff 


Ibanez 540S and 540R and more 


For centuries. it has steered man to safety. And now because 
of neglect. vandalism and erosion, it’s endangered. 

We are The Lighthouse Preservation Society. And we're 
working to preserve our lighthouse heritage. 





Alesis HR16B Roland U20 
JBL Control 1 or 5 Yamaha MT3x 
Ampex 456 1/2 inch Alesis Datadisk 
Digitech DSP 128+ or 256 orGSP-5 Rane ME15 


Ernie Ball 5 string Musicman bass 
Trace Elliot bass amps 
J.L. Cooper Fadermaster 


and Deluxe 86 and more Digital Music MX-8 

Boss ME-5 Opcode Vision 

Yamaha V50 Passport Mastertracks PRO 
Roland R5 AMR LM-8 


-.and more!!! 
If you didn't get what you wanted for Christmas, 
come and get it at LaSalle | 


1025 Main Street 
East Hartford, CT 06108 
203-29 11-8479 





If you have been looking for a reliable firm to produce your printed 
material, look no further. 

With a wealth of experience behind a talented staff, Phoenix Graphic 
Services has the resources to provide you with solid expertise 
whether your project is a simple flyer or an annual report. We are 
fortunate in being able to offer our clients the very latest Desk Top 
Publishing technology backed by experienced traditional typography. 
At Phoenix Graphic Services we offer a wideranging menu of 
services, including the design, production and printing of newsletters, 
advertisements, brochures, catalogs, letterheads, resumes and, of 


You will be pleased by the enthusiasm we bring to your project. We 
are sincere in treating each client's project as if it were our own: after 


all, your business és our business. 
fella whom PAA 
the opportunity to place our 


resources at your service. 


PHOENIX GRAPHIC SERVICES @ 126 Brookline Ave Boston M 617-536-5390 Mi X234 








Red 


Continued from page 9 
major priority was going to be the 
sports museum,” recalls Tennant. 
Abruptly, in early January, 
Cowens called Tennant to inform 
him that he had switched his 
party affiliation in early Decem- 
ber. “He made a decision on his 
own and switched,” says Ten- 
nant. Publicly, he and other GOP 
officials are delighted to have a 
name candidate to throw at 
Connolly. Privately, party leaders 
are miffed that press coverage of 
Cowens’s announcement focused 
on his ignorance of registration 
rules and blamed the party for it. 
In light of the anti-government 
public mood and the resulting 
defensive posture of officehold- 
ers, it would seem to behoove 


Cowens to have a clear idea of ' 


why voters should choose him 
and reject the entrenched incum- 
bent, even given the embryonic 
status of his candidacy. But so far, 
Cowens’s sales pitch is pretty 
vague. 

“I would like to represent the 
state as an ambassador,” he says. 
“| think the secretary-of-state 
position allows someone like me 
to get visibility for the state to 
start changing the notion of what 
we're about in Massachusetts. I’m 
interested in education and get- 
ting people involved in the pro- 
cess as an activist. I would use the 
office to impress upon young 
people to study their history and 
to get involved in government 
affairs.” Cowens suggests he'd 
open up to-greater public use the 
state archives and other sources 
of information at the secretary's 
disposal, and “work with the 
school systems and. try to imple- 
ment various strategies. And the 
whole voter-registration thing.” 

With the airwaves already 
crowded with Republican calls 
for change, you'd think Cowens 
would have given some thought 





to Connolly’s vulnerabilities, 
most notably a 1988 incident in 
which deputy secretary of state 
Richard Shibley, Connolly’s 1986 
campaign manager and the man 
responsible for purchasing com- 
puters for the office, pointedly 
complained to Wang executives 
that they hadn’t contributed gen- 
erously enough to Connolly's 
campaign fund. Last June, Con- 
nolly placed Shibley on leave of 
absence without pay. 

Asked why Connolly deserves 
to be ousted, Cowens says, “I 
haven’t formulated opinions.” 
And when Shibley’s name is 
mentioned, Cowens asks: “Is that 
the guy who worked for him?” 

*” * * 

Not many celebrity candidates 
bring with them the good will 
generated by hundreds of unpaid 
appearances for charity and the 
image of resolute (if idiosyn- 
cratic) individuality that Cowens 
carries. “I think he captures what 
people generally have in mind 
when they want an outsider to 
come in,” says Republican con- 
sultant Todd Domke, an adviser 
to Cowens. 

But it’s also likely that Cowens 
can’t count on his Celtic celebrity 
for much more than a hearty 
welcome from GOP officials. 
State Auditor Joe DeNucci, a 
former middleweight contender, 
was a successful party activist 
and legislative-committee chair- 
man for years before winning 
statewide office. And New Jersey 
Senator Bill Bradley (New York 
Knicks, 1967-77) and Maryland 
Congressman Tom McMillen 
(Buffalo/Atlanta/Washington, 
1975-86) were, after all, Rhodes 
Scholars. 

The bottom line for nice-guy 
Cowens may well be the wisdom 
of jumping into a business where, 
most assuredly, nice guys finish 
last. “I guess Dave Cowens 
thinks politics is a little like 
basketball,” says Rasky. “You 
just have to be active during the 
season.” 0 





Midtown 


Continued from page 7 

If Midtown happens, critics 
maintain, it will be built without 
its landmark social benefits. (The 
city would be wise to get rid of 
those benefits anyway, they say. 
And if the powerful Steve Coyle 
leaves Boston to take one of the 
many jobs he’s regularly offered 
in other towns, it may have the 
opportunity.) 

Artists like Marilyn Arsem, 
artistic director of the per- 
formance-art group Mobius, and 
someone who was involved in 


planning the cultural aspects of * 


Midtown, have other worries. 
“There’s concern that it isn’t 
going to bring anything like the 
affordable exhibition and _per- 
formance space it promised,” 
says Arsem. 


Will the optimists win 
the day? 

For all the griping and grum- 
bling about the impending death 
of the Midtown Cultural District, 
however, the area is livelier and 
more promising a place than it’s 
been in years. And it looks as if 
Midtown could take off in the 
not-so-roaring ‘90s despite what 
its critics say. 

In the Theater District, which 
the White administration tried 
unsuccessfully for the better part 
of a decade to revive as a 
Broadway-tryout and highbrow 
cultural center, admissions to 
comedy clubs and nightclubs are 
going at a rapid clip. Restaurants 
are serving well after midnight, 
people are dancing in clubs and 
bars. The large legitimate 


theaters are busier than they 
were throughout most of the 
1980s. The Wang Center is reviv- 
ing and the Wilbur is undergoing 
renovations that will turn it into a 


rz 2d xo 20-Seat, theater. sometime next . , 





, 


year. 

Key elements — albeit the 
smaller and less sexy pieces — of 
the Midtown Cultural District 
plan are already, or almost, in 
place. The beautiful Beaux-Arts 
Majestic Theatre, on Tremont 
Street, is open, and is home this 
year to Emerson College produc- 
tions, the Boston ,Lyric Opera, 
and _a series of performances by 
the Dance Umbrella. The Lyric 
Stage is slated to move into the 
YMCU building on Boylston 
Street this fall. The BRA and 
Rossley are negotiating with de- 
velopers of Tremont Temple to 
renovate two theaters in their 
building for use by musical 
groups. Representatives from the 
Dance Umbrella and the Dance 
Alliance met recently to plan a 


‘year of programming for the 


Paramount, scheduled to open 
in 1992, that will include work 
by local and out-of-state per- 
formers. 

The buildings that once housed 
the landmarks of the Combat 
Zone are slowly being swallowed 
up by Asian businesses — a 
Chinese movie theater, Viet- 
namese restaurants and grocery 
stores. Would-be developers of 
the Sawyer parking lot, at the 
corner of Tremont and Stuart 
Streets, and of the so-called 
Hinge Block, bordered by Tre- 
mont, Stuart, Washington, and 
Boylston Streets, are discussing 
what Coyle calls © serious 
proposals. 

Campeau told BRA officials 
last week he was still interested 
in Boston Crossing. And he’s not 
the only developer who is. Ac- 
cording to Coyle, a handful of 
firms have already approached 
the city looking to take over the 
project. One, Toronto-based 
Olympia & York, the world’s 
largest development company, 
has expressed interest in both 
Boston Crossing and Com- 
monwealth Center. (Com- 
monwealth Center co-developer 
Buzz Constable said last week — 











that, contrary to popular and 
published rumors, the rights to 
his project are not for sale.) Coyle 
says he’s giving Campeau until 
May 1 to show he can handle the 
Boston Crossing project — if not, 
the development will be up for 
grabs. 

In Coyle’s estimation, “we may 
be one or two years out from 
where we thought we'd be” in 
getting Midtown off the ground. 
But that could be an asset rather 
than a liability. The Boston econ- 
omy is expected to be stronger 
two years from now than it is 
today (see “Bullish on Boston” 
sidebar). The city’s mega-projects 
(depressing the Central Artery, 
building the new Harbor tunnel, 
cleaning up the Harbor) should 
be getting off the ground then, 
spinning off work for lawyers, 
architects, consultants, rat- 
phobia psychologists, and others 
bound to benefit from the big 
digs. 

Those people will need offices. 
And Coyle, who as BRA director 
controls who builds what in 
Boston and when it gets built, 
says he’s timing approval and 
construction of downtown de- 
velopment projects so that Mid- 
town will be ready and waiting 
with office and retail space when 
Boston needs it. 

Coyle may be being overly 
optimistic. If he is, though, he’s 
not alone. 

“The Midtown thing is going to 
happen,” says Joe Fallon, vice- 
president of Jaymont Properties, 
which owns a parcel of major 
projects in the city. “Who's going 
to do it and when it will be done 
is a question. But contrary to 
popular belief, this market 
hasn’t died. It’s decreased. 
There's still a lot of interest in 
Boston, from all over the world. 
It’s just a lot easier for people in 
Boston right now to talk about 
the negative than the positive.” 

Mortgage financier John 
Fowler, managing director of 
Fowler Goedecke Ellis O’Con- 
nor and a man Boston Busi- 
ness magazine called. the 
“biggest dealmaker in Boston,” 
agrees. 

“The Midtown Cultural Dis- 
trict is going to be slow to 
develop over the next 12 to 18 
months,” he says. “But all the 
fundamental strengths under- 
lying our economy haven't 
changed. They're just going 
through a period of adjustment 
and maturation. Financing has 
been conservative. But the sun, 
moon, and stars are in play and 
we'll bounce back within two 
years. And when we do, the 
development of the Midtown 
Cultural District is inevitable as 
the Back Bay and Copley Square 
begin to meld with the financial 
district and they meet at that 
location.” 

“Boston’s a tough town,” 
Coyle muses, when asked about 
the skepticism that now sur- 
rounds the Midtown project. 
“There's a hybrid here of Yankee 
stoicism and ethnic fatalism that 
produces a kind of pessimism. It’s 
a feeling that not only can the 
sky fall, but it has — and 
the government is keeping in- 
formation about that from 
you.” ry 

As for claims that developers in 
the 1990s won't abide by the 
linkage and amenities packages 
the city developed in the last 
decade, Coyle says simply, “Zon- 
ing is.zoning.” Any developer 
who wants to build in Midtown 
will have to abide by the city’s 
linkage and cultural-component 
laws. 

And to those who speculate 
about the length of his tenure in 
this city, Coyle has a parting 
shot: “I’m not leaving. I can’t 
be rude and turn down ll 
these mayors when they ask me 
to come and look at other cities. 
But Boston is different. It has 
higher and different standards 
than other ;places. This is a 
good project. I may stay till 
I'm 90. But :I have to see this 
through.” ° oO 





©) Do’you know your neighbors? Do you 
look out for them? Do they look out for 
you? 


0 Do you caution your children and 
babysitters not to open the door to unex- 

© Are all means of entry secure, includ- 
basement windows? 

© Have you trimmed shrubbery around 

O Do you alert a neighbor when you'll be 
gone for more than a day? 

C Have you joined your Neighborhood or 
Apartment Crime Watch? 


Bureau of 
Neighborhood Services 
Crime Prevention Section 
154 Berkeley Street 
Boston, MA 02116 
247-4345 


Make a contribution to life after death. 





THE AMERICAN HEART 
ASSGLIATION © 


Swamptone Records Announces 
a solo lp from Boogaloo Swamis' guitarist Joe Pete 
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Joe P Fisdicep Capea Gum cone 6606, avaiable SAM 
oe Pete's Hubcap ience, Swamptone , available lp or cassette. A rock 'n roll record from 
the Hubcaps, direct from Sunday nights at the Plough & Stars, to your home, pick up a copy today at 
Tower Records, Records, Sandy's Music, Stereo Jacks, Strawberry Records, ee Coop, Rockit 
Records, and many fine outlets. Request it on your favorite radio station! 
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are proud to sponsor 





Infor Tote He ART 


A radiothon to benefit the AIDS ACTION COMMITTEE 


Friday, February 9,1990 ° 6 AM-12 Midnight 
LIVE from the Hard Rock Cafe, 131 Clarendon Street, Boston 


Tune in or stop by for special prizes, celebrity interviews and 


AIDS information throughout the day 


Fill out the coupon below or call 742-GIVE to make your donation 


NAME 
ADDRESS 
CITY 
STATE 

ZIP 


hee SS eee Sees see ee Seem nenwemanmensy 


C Yes | want to make a contribution for Aim for the Heart to benefit the AIDS ACTION COMMITEE. 


Please send check or money order to: AIDS ACTION COMMITTEE, 131 Clarendon St., Boston, MA 02116 
All donations will go directly to the AIDS ACTION COMMITTEE. 
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Direct mail opportunity 


- Wake Up - 
-Pick Up Mail - 
- Go To Bank - 


LIMITED OFFER 
CALL NOW!! 


(714)476-5561 


part-time positions available for 
supervised apartment programs 
and/or community residences for 
adults who are developmentally 
disabled. 


Live-In Position 

* free private room 

¢ shared kitchen, laundry and 
bathroom facilities 

¢ Waltham location 


in exchange for four nights of sleep- 


* flexible hours available including 
afternoons, evenings and weekends 

° salary $8/hr. Good benefits 

* excellent opportunity for 
training/professional advancement 


Call or send resume to: 
Caryn Surkes 
Beaverbrook STEP, Inc. 
124 Watertown Street 
Watertown, MA 02172 
617-926-1113 
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Walnut Street 
Center, Inc. 


HUMAN SERVICES 
CAREER 


We are looking for people to work 
in our community based 
residences, apartments and 
vocational training program for 
adults with MR. 


Weekend Managers/Assistants 
$15,500 


Relief Workers 
$7/hour 


Enjoy excellent benefits, great working 
environment, extensive training and 
career development. Some part time 
positions also available. 


Call 776-1448 


or send resume and letter to 
Personnel 
Wainut St. Center, inc. 
300 Somerville Ave. 
Somerville, MA 02143 
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INDEPENDENCE. 


WRITE YOUR OWN 
$PAYCHECK$ 


You don't have to dig up your own leads at Central Delivery 

Courier SERVICE. We provide the customers. Working on a 

nee commission basis, you too could earn as much as our top |. 
river. 


To qualify for our established national company, you'll need a 
vehicle, insurance, good driving record, be over 21 and like to 
work independently. We offer prime daytime hours between 
8:00 a.m. and 5:30 p.m. Find out more by calling 


(617)396-6549 


f_| 
Delive 
SW SERVICE 


127 Sycamore Avenue, Medford, MA 02155 
An Equal Opportunity Employer 
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Sunday sans Super Bowl 


EYL rerNATIVE 
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PRiresty.Les 


Game bored? 


You do not have to watch the Super Bowl. There’s no law that 
says anyone — man or woman — must spend six-plus hours of a 
perfectly good Sunday listening to CBS’s Pat Summerall blather 
on about Joe Montana’s God-like pass-completion rate and John 
Elway’s performance in clutch situations, while John Madden 
works himself into an orgasmic frenzy drawing those helpful little 
squiggles all over the screen. If you don’t care that the San 
Francisco ’49ers are the heavy favorites in Sunday’s world- 
championship clash with the Denver Broncos, at the fabulous 
New Orleans Superdome, it doesn’t matter. And it doesn’t mean 
you’re a Communist, either. Or a pantywaist. 

Again: you do not have to watch the Super Bow/. In fact, if 
you can wrest possession of the remote control away from the 
beer-sotted crowd in your living room, there’s a whole slew of 
other things to see. Some highlights: 

Prince Caspian — a TV version of the third book in C.S. 
Lewis’s The Chronicles of Narnia. At 5:30 p.m., on Channel 2. 
(Warning: watching this one might actually put you in some 
danger of being called a pantywaist.) 

Annie — the musical based on the iris-less Little Orphan 
Annie comic-strip character. At 7 p.m., on Channel 4. 

Cash McCall — the way-cool story of a financial genius who 
takes an interest in a plastics factory and the factory owner’s 
daughter, starring James Garner(!) and Natalie Wood(!!). At 2 
p.m., on Channel 5. ; 

- Amadeus —the Thrilla in-Vienna, Salieri versus Mozart; good 
for three solid hours of Baroque viewing pleasure, At 4 p.m., on 
Channel 25. 

A Family Upside Down — a Fred Astaire offering. At 3 p.m., on 
Channel 38. 

Gandbi — the story of a small Indian man who takes on the 
entire British Empire. At 4 p.m.,-on Channel 56. (Note to sports 
fans: despite his size, the Indian is in incredibly good condition 
and is heavily favored by oddsmakers:} 

— LBG 
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Famous voices made flesh 

Lisa Mullins, host of WBUR-FM’s Morning Edition 
Age: 31 

Hair color: black, with a white streak 

Eye color: hazel 

“A lot of people have this idea of me as being big and blonde,” 
says Lisa Mullins, whose voice is familiar to Greater Boston’s 
public-radio audience. But her appearance isn’t the only thing 
Mullins’s listeners have misunderstood in the past — she’s often 
asked what Bob Edwards, her co-anchor on Morning Edition, is 
really like. But since Edwards hosts the national and foreign- 
affairs portion of the show from the National Public Radio studios 
in Washington, DC (where it is syndicated to "BUR and about 350 
other affiliates nationwide), Mullins has only met Edwards a few 
times. She reports, however, that after spending some time with 
him at a recent NPR symposium, “it was wonderful to get to 
know him in a way that people think I already do.” 

Although Mullins is amused by the illusion that she and 
Edwards share an anchor desk, she takes very seriously the fact 
that Morning Edition’s format allows a substantial portion of the 
program to be devoted to Boston news. “We don’t want to make 
it seem like ‘local is lesser’ — because it isn’t.” 

Raised in Stoneham, Mullins graduated from Simmons College 
in 1980, got her break in radio at WEIM-AM, in Fitchburg, and 
settled at "BUR five years ago. Since then, she had anchored most 
of the news programs heard on Boston University’s FM station 
before assuming her current duties on Morning Edition two and 
a half years ago. Although rising at 3:45 a.m. to be on the air at 5 
a.m. hasn’t been easy (“Everything I do is planned around 
work”), Mullins is fond of her role as part of what she calls the 
“dawn patrol.” “Everyone’s been asleep all night here, but in 
Europe and the Far East things have been happening.... Even if 
you have to say, ‘The Tobin Bridge is backed to the tolls,’ every 
day, you have a new Czech leader whose name you're trying to 
master, too.” } 
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Part of the “dawn patrol” 
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PHOTOS BY JEFF THIEBAUTH (TV) AND MARJORIE SIEGEL (MULLINS) 
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1/27 Even though it sounds like 
a special sportswear sale for 
average-sized people, “Mediums 
Day” is actually a for 
those in touch with the spirit world, 
sponsored by the Greater Boston 
Church of Spiritualism. Readings are 
$10 (for 15 minutes worth of 
prognostication), $8 for senior 
citizens and students with ID. It takes 
place from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. at the 
Masonic Temple of Watertown, 32 
Church Street, Watertown. Call 923- 
4334 for more information. 


1/28-1/29 "Get a lifel”, 


William Shatner exhorted an 
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now-classic 
ia en es Ss oe 
’80s. Several years later it is clear 
that his plea fell upon deaf ears: 
BASH 1990, this year’s Boston-area 


promises to be bi and better than 





astute observers of affairs the 
Pacific Rim. Hear him speak on 
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REPORT 





Credit 
bureaus 
Does the phrase “credit rating” 
strike fear in your heart? If so, did 
you ever stop to ask yourself 
where this all-important rating 
comes from? The process by 
which a consumer acquires a 
credit file centers on agencies 
known as credit bureaus. These 
bureaus serve members — 
typically banks and larger 
businesses — that award credit 
to their customers Cusually in the 
form of credit cards or loans). An 
exchange of information takes 
place. Members supply the 
bureau with information about 
their individual customers — 
essentially, whether they pay 
their bills on time, or at all. In 
return, the bureau fulfills 
requests from members for 
background checks on potential 
credit recipients. Herein lies the 
biggest misconception: credit 
bureaus do not establish credit 
ratings. They merely provide an 
impartial account of an 
individual's credit record. The 
“rating” one receives is 
determined by the creditor. 
Worried about that mail-order 
record company you stiffed 
when you were 17? Credit 
bureaus serve consumers, too, 
You can order a copy of your 
credit file for about $15; it’s free 
if you've been denied credit 
within the past 30 days. Call the 
Consumer Credit Service (292- 
8079), Credit Data of New 
England (508-580-4800), or the 
Credit Network (508-875-0096). 
— Helen Parker 
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Hive talkin’ 

For those of you who have been trying for years to get 
into a good bee school, the Norfolk County Beekeepers’ 
Association is offering a course in beekeeping for begin- 
ners, at the Norfolk County Agricultural High School (160 
Main Street in Walpole). 

The registration fee of $20 per family (beekeeping, it 
seems, is a hobby that your honey and kids will enjoy too) 
covers the cost of audiovisual materials and the definitive 
text, Beginning with Bees, The curriculum includes the 
study of hives and beekeeping equipment, spring and 
summer management of a colony, swarm control, honey 
processing, and how to aim a rock at your neighbor's bee- 
hive tokay, we made that last one up). The final class fea- 
tures a live demonstration, wherein the instructor will 
show the proper technique for installing bees in a hive. 
Students completing the course receive a certificate that, if 
nothing else, proves they do indeed know their beeswax. 

Would-be apiculturists (that’s “beekeepers” to you 
unstung tyros) can call Kevin O'Donnell at 828-4184 for 
more information. 





— Charles S. Berry 





Overheard in the reception area of 
Chelsea attorney Richard I. Clayman’s 
office. The televised press conference in 
which Clayman’s wild theatrics wrested 
attention away from his client, Charlies 
Stvart’s brother Michael, has just ended. 


Receptionist, into phone receiver: “Hello, Mrs. 
Clayman. Oh ... you sound awful.” 
— John Nordoll 
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"PERSONAL ENVIRONMENT “ 
MACHINES FOR THE OFFICE 
WOULD INCLUDE A HEATING 
€ COOLING UNIT, [ONIZER, 
HUMIDIFIER WITH “STEAM 
BATH” OPTION, AND AN 
ANTI- GRAVITY DEVICE. 
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It only looks yuppie. | 





MARJORIE SIEGEL 


FJORNER EJTORE 


Marty’s Liquors 

And whata corner it is. Arguably the hub of Greater ' 
Allston (unless you count the historic train-depot-turned- 
sports-bar), Marty Siegal’s booze-and-cheese emporium at 
the intersection of Harvard and Commonwealth Avenues 
burned to the ground in August 1987, taking a few other 
stores with it. It was sorely missed, but after 29 months 
Marty’s has returned, looking new and improved (unless 
you’re an unregenerate lover of seediness and/or gray 
walls and a vacant lot). In place of those garish red 
vintage-’60s neon signs outside (the store has left the neon 
to nearby Play It Again Sam’s, which boasts enough for the 
entire neighborhood), Marty’s has a tasteful two-toned 
brick-like facade, which is embellished with green 
awnings and display windows and topped with a post- 
modern pyramid. The big clocks facing the street are an 
especially nice touch; one can now arrange to “meet 
under the clock” as in Harvard Square (Allston was known 
as “Little Cambridge”; apparently, it’s going for the 
nickname again). 

Inside, low prices nullify any yuppie trappings. The 
huge wine selection is back, as are the shelves of exotic 
six packs and harder stuff, joined by items like gourmet 
coffee at $3.99 a pound, crab-mousse paté, cob-smoked 
bacon, yards of olive oils and Dijon mustard, pasta, 
Tennessee hot sauce, and cheese, too. They’ve even re- 
created the tobacco counter behind the checkout. 

Concerned Allstonians may ask: but is it us, Marty? It 
lacks the layers of endearing grime, the slightly shabby 
familiarity, of the old place — but give it time. And when a 
sandwich-making license comes through, the rapture will 
be complete. 

Marty’s Liquors, 193 Harvard Avenue, Aliston, 783- 
3112 (temporary number). Open Monday through 
Saturday from 9 a.m. to 11 p.m. 

— Wes Eichenwald 
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-}-minute History 


The Indian statue 
Artist: Cyrus Edwin Dallin. 
Official name: Appeal to the Great White Spirit, which, 
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according to the artist, represents the prayerful surrender 
of the Indian to a “higher being.” 

Erected: 1913. 

Site: The front courtyard of the Museum of Fine Arts, at 
465 Huntington Avenue. 

History: After winning a gold medal at the Paris Salon of 
1909, Dallin brought the sculpture to Boston. In April 
1912, a group of admiring artists, hoping to make the 


To pee 
or not fo pee 


Drug testing in the workplace 


by Lamar B. Graham 


statue a public monument, began a fundraising campaign; 
with hopes of gaining public contributions to their drive; 
they placed the piece in front of the Museum of Fine Arts. 
A month later, the Boston Transcript reported that a 
portion of the money had been raised and that the Boston 


Art Commission had chosen a site for the statue, near the 





junction of Boylston Street and Charlesgate East (not far 
from where Berklee College of Music now stands). 
However, six months later Peter C. Brooks contributed the 
remaining balance of the fund in addition to paying for a 


permanent pedestal. The statue, it was decided, would 













Stay put. ee ed ° ’ 
Price tag: $12,000. ; : marta. 
Description: It's a typical, realistic portrayal of an Indian 3 oP SS t iy F $ 2 s Lae : 
on a horse. The Indian-reverently looks up to the sky, ; & > : % . Pas F) = | 1 
arms outstretched. . ; ons iro Ms = 3 " se : 
Artist’s intention: Inspired by his early association with ; VEER «Ss ty : : iyis ] wie fF 33°44... me 
the Ute Indians, in Utah, Dallin decided to create a series ‘ Rass £ 3a 
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of equestrian statues depicting the Indian's response to the 
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invasion of the white man. The others include: Signal of 


Peace, which resides in Chicago’s Lincoln Park; Medicine 


Man, which stands in Philadelphia’s Fairmount Park; and 
The Protest, which was shown at the St. Louis Exposition. 
Flirtation with.controversy: Over the years, various 
parties have claimed to know the identity of the model 
who sat for the Indias figure. One story holdsthat it was’ > ileal. ate, 
Joseph Baum, a former director of physical education at 
Harvard. 

Epilogue — the Indian surrenders to the new West 
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Wing: The construction of the West Wing, with its 
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convenient parking lot, has focused attention away from 3 bia, 3 $e Me Siete tlw Sih . 
ve 72 oy : ‘ . 
the front entrance; unfortunately, fewer museum visitors “ICs. od ‘ 


get a close-up look at the Indian statue. 


— Mary Sherman 
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I ain't gonna pee-pee in no cup 
Less’n Nancy Reagan’s gonna drink it up. 
Yo, Nancy, we just say no! 
No! No-no-no-no-no! 
— Mojo Nixon 
“I Ain't Gonna Piss in No Jar” 


ncreasingly hard words to livé by. 
Case in point: a little more than two and a 
half years ago, I got hired to write for a 
newspaper in southeastern Virginia. After about 
three weeks on the job, my editor came over and 
perched herself on the edge of my desk. 

“I just thought I should tell you,” she said. “We 
just got a memo. There's a new company policy. 
All new employees have to undergo a urinalysis 
for drugs.” 

Undergo a urinalysis for drugs? The words had 
a hellish, clinical ring. My face suddenly felt hot 
and tingly. “How new are we talking about 
here?”, I asked. 

“I don’t know,” she said. “I just thought I 
should, warn you.” 

My head reeled. Warn me? Warn me? What the 
hell did that mean — warn me? I wasn't stoned. 
Did I look stoned? Did I look like the kind of guy 
who gets stoned? More important, did I look like 
the kind of guy who gets stoned often enough to 
require some advance warning? How new are we 
talking bere? Jesus Christ, did I actually say that? 

I spent the next three or four days guzzling cof- 
fee and fruit juices. Not that I was a raging junkie 
or a High Times subscriber or anything. But I had 
just graduated from college, and during that post- 
finals week, hefore I financed my move. East on 
my Visa card, I had done more than my share of 
good-bye bong hits. If that piss test made me out 


tobe, some tind of recalcitrant hophead, I would p 
ddy, “up an unsanitary trib-"""**” 
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ROGER JONES 
utary without a means of propulsion.” 

As it happens, I lucked out. The test wasn’t 
retroactive. To my knowledge, I was the last per- 
son in the company to be hired without having to 
take it. A few months later, when my pal Steve 
applied to the same outfit for the highly sensitive 
position of sportswriter, he had to make wee-wee 
in a vial while a nurse watched through a slot in 
the bathroom wall. According to Steve, it wasn’t a 
particularly morale-building experience for either 
of them. 

And it’s getting worse. If you thought drug test- 
ing in the workplace was old news, think again. 
Last week, Senator Orrin Hatch, the aggressively 
conservative Republican from Utah, and Senator 
David L. Boren, a Democrat from Oklahoma, 
announced their sponsorship of a bill titled, 
euphemistically, the Quality Assurance in the 
Private Sector Drug Testing Act of 1989, which 

. would establish nationwide guidelines for drug 
testing by private employers. Supporters of the 
measure maintain that-it would actually protect 
job applicants and workers by superseding exist- 
ing state statutes, by requiring that drug-testing 
labs be federally certified, and by establishing 
rules concerning confidentiality, confirmation of 
results, and grievance procedures. 

If you believe that, I've got a clean urine sam- 
ple I'd like to sell you. 

As a result of the so-called war on drugs, thou- 
sands of US corporations already screen people’s 
urine for traces of drugs (including more than half 
the Fortune 500 companies), despite the fact that 
hard stuff like cocaine filters out of your system 
much more quickly than an innocuous puff off a 
bone. Pressure to jump on the bandwagon has 
increased significantly in the*tast few years due to 
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assage of the federal Drug-Free Workplace Act | 
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Zuma: a sort of catch-all Sunbelt style 
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well-fed indoors is sometimes the only 
thing that stops you from taking the next 
flight south. And after you've sludged 
through slush all day, the setting you 
choose is just as important to the psycho- 
logical feeling of warmth as the food. I’ve 
always thought a restaurant would do well 


| hen the thermometer is at 20 
| 
| to model itself after the description of Mr. 


degrees and dropping, the 
prospect of being warm and 





Badger’s house in The Wind in the 
Willows. 

The floor was well-worn red brick, 
and on the wide hearth burned a fire 
of logs, between two attractive chim- 
ney corners tucked away in the wall, 
well out of any suspicion of draught. 
A couple of high-backed settles, fac- 
ing each other on either side of the 
Sire, gave further sitting accommoda- 
tion for the sociably disposed ... Rows 










by Mary Frakes 


of spotless plates winked from the 
shelves of the dresser at the far end of 
the room, and from the rafters over- 
bead bung hams, bundles of dried 
herbs, nets of onions, and baskets of 
eggs ... In the embracing light and 
warmth, warm and dry at last, with 
weary legs propped up in front of 
them, and a suggestive clink of plates 
being arranged on the table behind, 

it seemed to the storm-driven animals 

that the cold and trackless Wild 

Wood just left outside was miles and 

miles away, and all that they bad 

suffered in it a half-forgotten dream. 

So. There are a number of ways to enjoy 
thawing out and pigging out at the same 
time. One of the best, of course, is to take 
that flight south, culinarily speaking. Take 
the newly opened Zuma, in Faneuil Hall, 
for example. It’s Southwest. No, it’s 
Caribbean. No, wait, it’s Cajun with maybe 
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BNN observes Black History Month 





Seeking Boston’s gustatorial sun 








MARJORIE SIEGEL 


a little Thai thrown in. 

The latest discernible trend in dining out 
might be called tanning-booth food, a sort 
of catch-all Sunbelt style that incorporates 
the lively flavors of warm-weather dishes 
from regions where the temperature gets 
above 70 on a regular basis year ‘round. 
The formula generally includes a relaxed, 
informal atmosphere and a decor created 
from some combination of funk, folk art, 
and bright pastels. The concept has hit 
Boston in a big way in the past year or so. 
The prototype was Inman Square’s East 
Coast Grill, which put itself on the map by 
starting with good barbecue and playfully 
reinventing Caribbean and Cajun recipes. 
Since then we've seen the opening of the 
Cactus Club, in the Back Bay (though we 
mourn the deletion of the conch fritters 
from the menu); Olives, in Charlestown, 
which focuses on the European sunbelt; 
Cottonwood Café, near Porter Square, in 


out February. 


Boston Cable Channels A3 and A8 
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Cambridge; which is nouvelle Southwest; 
and now Zuma. 

Especially good as a winter warmer_is 
Olives’ cassoulet, a hearty, long-cooked 
casserole of beans studded with pieces of 
duck, sausage, and lamb. And watching 
whole chickens slowly turning as they 
roast in the kitchen sets a languid, relaxed 
pace. 

Or you can take a more solipsistic 
approach and pretend the world outside 
doesn’t exist; this involves finding a 
womb-like, closed-off room with lots of 
warm lighting. For example, Dali, 
Somerville’s version of a Spanish tapas bar, 
not only has a bar with all sorts of hams, 
garlic, and spices hanging overhead but 
also has some of the best comfort food 
around, such as chicken livers sautéed in 
sherry and a wonderful baked goat-cheese 
dish you slather on country bread. At 
more-traditional standbys, Café 
Budapest’s intimate, curved banquettes 
wrap around diners like snuggly baby 
blankets as they heat up with goulash 
(Eastern Europeans are known masters at 
stoking the body’s furnace, though Café 
Budapest’s kitchen has seen better days). 
And Hampshire House has that wonderful 
fireplace. 

But one of the best things about being 
indoors and warm is looking out at the 
muck from which you've taken refuge. For 
the sense of a fleeting victory over nature 
and a brief respite from life’s miseries, 
there’s nothing like digging into something 
rib-sticking and then lingering over a glass 
of port while watching snow swirl or icy 
rain sting a sea of umbrellas. The trick, of 
course, is getting a window seat without 
also getting a blast of cold air from the 
door every time another wet, benighted 
party draggles in from the slop. 

Seasons at the Bostonian Hotel has 
overhead awnings that roll back at night 
and let you feel as though you’re encased 
in a glass bubble in the middle of a storm. 
In the South End, Hamersley’s Bistro’s 
wide storefront windows allow a good 
look at what you're missing, and the small 
space has an intimate feel; the menu con- 
centrates on full-flavored dishes like chick- 
en roasted with lemon and garlic. And 
there’s nothing to make you appreciate 
being indoors more than sitting in the 
waterfront’s Sail Loft eating a bow! of thick 
clam chowder and watching the whitecaps 
out in Boston Harbor. 

Some of the best restaurants for coming 
in out of the cold are the ones that have 
been refuges for years; they. have a 
Dickensian atmosphere that makes you 
feel like poor Bob Cratchit stopping off for 
a bit of toddy before going back into the 
cold Victorian night with only a thin over- 
coat. A dish of Durgin Park's Indian pud- 
ding with vanilla ice cream taken at a table 
with bright lights and noisy crowds of 
elbow-to-elbow people can ward off the 
it’s-so-dark-and-I’m-so-alone January 
blues. And Jacob Wirth’s worn wooden 
floors, coat-rack-covered walls, and hefty 
Germanic-tinged menu conjure up images 
of beefy turn-of-the-century working men 
stamping the snow off their boots and set- 
tling in for a hearty beer. 

And all this is not to ignore the incendi- 
ary possibilities of Thai food or the pep- 
pery cuisine of Cambridge’s Green Street 
Grill, either of which can send you out into 
the cold feeling as though you've just 
taken a sauna. So grab some cocoa and 
take heart. After all, those poor saps in 
Florida never get cassoulet. 





BOSTON NEIGHBORHOOD NETWORK 


What do black women in the 1990’s 
face in terms of self image? 

Marion Skeete of Dorchester, who has 
produced a half hour talk show on the 
subject for BNN-TV, thinks that the 
answer is in a positive form of self love 
which does not discount reaching out to 
others. 

‘Black Women Of The 1990’s: Where 
Do We Go From Here?” on Thursday, 
Feb. 1, at 9:30 p.m. opens BNN-TV’s 
observance of Black History Month with 
daily programming on Cable Channels 3 
and 8. 

Explore Subject 

Five black women from Boston ex- 
plore this subject and agree. 

They are: 

Passie Harley of Dorchester, a single 
working mother and assistant accoun- 





tant at MCI Dental Center; 

Cathy Harris of Roxbury, case re- 
viewer in Foster Care for the Depart- 
ment of Social Services; 

Clovis Turner of Dorchester, presi- 
dent of the Dorchester Chapter of 
Women Aglow, a lay ministerial 
outreach group to Protestant women; 

Carole Copleland Thomas of Mat- 
tapan, editor of the Thomas Report, a 
culturally diverse business news letter; 

Delores Mann of Lynell Cosmetics, a 
line of makeup for black women. 

Marion Skeete is associated with the 
closed caption section of WGBH and 
has been associated with BNN-TV as 
an access producer for three years. 


Daily Programs 


BNN-TV, Cable Channels 3 and 8, will. 
observe Black History Month through- _ _. 





_month. 


The times reserved for these daily 
programs are 9:30 p.m. every weekday 
night and 8 p.m. on Saturdays and Sun- 
days. 

A live one hour program from the 
Roxbury Studio on Thursday night, 
Feb. 8, will have as its theme: ‘‘Munici- 
pal Empowerment.” 

Explores many areas 

The daily productions by African 
American producers this month will 
feature plays, highlights of a movie, 
‘Brother Preacher Man’’, music, litera- 
ture, artists, culture, public affairs, pro- 
grams on youth, education, health and 
the role of women. 

Jerome Cornute, manager of BNN- 
TV's Roxbury Studio, is in charge of 
organizing the programming for the 
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Whirlpool Dishwasher 

Model DU8900XT 

* 16 Cycle/Options with 6 
Automatic Cycles « CLEAN TOUCH™ 
Console ¢ QUIET WASH™ System 

¢ POWER CLEAN™ Washing System 
* Hi-lemp Washing Option ¢ 1-6 
Hour Delay Wash Option 
* In-the-Door Silverware and Cutlery 
Baskets © Rinse Aid Dispenser 

¢ Giant High ‘Side Racks/Adj. Upper 
Rack ¢ Black/Almond Door Panel 





e 25.0 cu. ft. Total Refrigerated 


_ Volume  THIRSTC(RUSHER™ Thru-the-door 


ice and Water Dispenser with 
Crushed Ice Feature * Adjustable 
Slide-out SPILLGUARD”™ Glass Shelves 
e Adjustable Button Mount Gallon 
Door Storage Bins * Load Lock Door 
Shelf Dividers ¢ Adjustable Snack Bin 
e Power Saver Switch ¢ Adjustable 
Slide-out DURAWHITE™ Freezer 
Baskets * Wine Rack Pizza Rack 

¢ Deep Vegetable Crispers with 
Seals and Humidity Controls 

e Jet-Cold™ Temperature Controlled 
Meat Pan 








Whirlpool Electric Range 
Model RF365BXV 


® Self-Cleaning Oven * Automatic 
MEALTIMER™ Clock with Minute Timer 
* Custom Broil Control * Two 8”, Two 
6” High-Speed Plug-in Surface Units 
with Element Hold-Down Clips 

© Lift-Out Porcelain-Enameled 
Reflector Bowls and Chrome Trim 
Rings ® Lift-Up SPILLGUARD™ 
Cooktop ® Solid Black-Glass Oven 
Door (optional white or almond 
glass available) * Balanced 
Cooking System 
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CLOTHES 








Petal potpourri . 


PHOTOS BY MARJORIE SIEGEL 


A MOTHER LOBE 


Local earring designer Liz Lurie is not only an artist but a 
curator of sorts, saving for sartorial posterity what would 
become dust in the wind. Her predominant storehouse is 
nature itself, her primary materials flowers and leaves 
(from the minuscule forget-me-not to the mammoth gink- 
go, the delicate forsythia to the rugged smoke tree) 
accented by, among other ephemera, iridescent and matte 
beads, exquisitely painted eggshells, silk blossoms, or 
found objects such as miniature drain discs. Lurie dries, 
presses, and laminates the multifarious petals and greens, 
then mingles their colors, shapes, and textures into botani- 
cal hybrids that could just as soon adorn your walls as 
your lobes. 

Collage or sculptural in conception, the items in Lurie’s 
collection reveal a striking range. A swing around her 
Cambridge studio is as rich in hue as a carousel ride. Some 
selections wear their natural shades, others are painted 
with acrylics or enhanced with a wash. Above a playful 
soloist sprouting eyeballs of various sizes dangles an ele- 
gant pair made of cascading rose petals layered with 
oblong beads that shimmer like teardrops. A sweet two- 
some with leaves of sage and locust resting one atop the 
other is offset by deep-pink zinnia florets that sweep 
down one side like a flamenco dancer’s ruffle. A raucous 
magenta silk flower whose scallops resemble the flounces 
of a madam ’s skirt is topped by prismatic projectile beads 
that conjure up exploding pistils. Another beauty of a duo 
features a variegated sage leaf capped by a chiffon-thin 
rose-of-Sharon petal — a floral rendition of Marilyn 
Monroe taming her skirt above that infamous subway 
grate. 

Lurie’s pieces run from $40 to $125. Slip on a single or a 
pair of these custom-made designs via their sterling-silver 
or gold-filled French earwires and you may fancy yourself 
less a fashion plate than a traveling exhibit, or perhaps 
poetry in motion. As Wordsworth might have put it: “The 
Rainbow comes and goes,/And lovely is the Rose ...” 

Liz Lurie’s earrings are custom-designed by appoint- 
ment in her Cambridge studio. Call 491-1563. 


— Thea Singer 
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WEARABLE ART 


Alternative types have been decorating the backs of their jackets for years. It started with 
the crude, spray-painted spatterings of the early punk days and gradually progressed further 
along the lines of visual art. These days, anybody who is anybody at Ground Zero or the 
young end of Newbury Street has a portrait of Robert Smith or a design of abstract graphics 
on the back of his or her biker jacket. The acrylic or oil paintings are most often the work of 
art students or freelance artists who take tiny commissions from friends to decorate their 
clothes with album-cover designs or portraits of the icon of their choice. 

Patti Day, a former Mass College of Art student, currently includes in her wardrobe a leather 
jacket backed with a portrait of Siouxsie Sioux and another embellished with a tribute to Alien 
Sex Fiend. Day has painted a number of jackets for her friends, for fees as low as $50 (for par- 
ticularly difficult or detailed work she charges up to $200). 

Scott Corneille had his black denim jacket painted by his friend, Museum School student 
Andrew Connor. They decided on an imaginative rendering of a dog named Sasha, who was, 
as reported by tabloid news, about to be destroyed after having bitten several people. The 
dog in Connor’s painting is presented as the face of a wolf-like animal straight out of a Jack 
London story, emerging from under a veil of slashes of paint. 

Dani, a hip decorator of clubs and clothes alike (she contributes original artwork and scenic 
designs to clubs like Venus de Milo and the Hub Club), takes in regular commission work for 
portraits of cult heroes, including Marilyn Monroe, Elvis Presley, and Prince, renderings of 
album covers, and original designs. Her own leather jacket is backed with a piece from an 
original series she calls Arthaus 1. Dani's fees for jacket paintings range from $30 to $65. 

The trend, which has created a lot of accomplished clothing art, is likely to remain interest- 
ing for a while, or for at least as long as it takes some mass-fashion house to churn out a few 
hundred thousand of their own. As with many underground fashion waves, make sure you 
bail out well before it says “Girbaud.” 

To find an artist willing to take commissions for jacket paintings, try walking through Tower 
Records’ rock floor, and ask almost anyone who did his or hers. There’s a good chance you'll 


Se a ee 


be talking to the artist. 


— Robin Vaughan 





Full motorcycle jacket 


FASHION OBIT 
Earmuffs 


Say it out loud. “Earmuffs.” It even sounds stupid, doesn’t it? And, yes, the look is even 


worse. 
Ears, after all, do not traditionally warrant a great deal of fashion attention — a man might 


say to a woman, “Hey, great pair of earrings,” but he’s not likely to nudge his best friend 
when a woman passes by and say, “Hey, check out those ears.” 

Earmuffs seem to miss that point. They call attention to the ears. They detract attention 
from other, perhaps more attractive parts of the female head — eyes, lips, even hair. They 
stand out like fur-covered headphones. In a nutshell, they look dumb. 

Here in Boston, where they seem to be particularly popular this year, they also look passé. 
Earmuffs took New York by storm last year; now that they’ve trickled down the fashion 
pipeline to Boston, they’re old hat in the Big Apple, and the sight of them on Hub women 
speaks to our provincialism. Earmuffs look dumb and backward to boot. 

If all that wer<n’t enough, earmuffs are also impractical. One’s body heat escapes through 
the whole head, not just the ears. So if the rest of your head is exposed to the cold, a pair of 
toasty ears isn’t going to make much difference. Not only do earmuffs look dumb and 
backward; they make you uncomfortable, especially if you’re wearing the kind where the 
wire is too tight and makes your head feel as if it were trapped in a vice. 

So let’s kill earmuffs. Leave them to WASP-y little girls on skating rinks. Wear anything 
else, even headphones. 


— Caroline Knapp 
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Color me beautiful. 





JEFF THIEBAUTH 


GARMENTIONS 

This spring, nakedness is not only a presence under our clothes but a part of them, as white 
makes way for more-sensual tones — the warm-weather neutrals. A recent Vogue spread 
dishes up the color “nude,” a warm, natural-looking shade similar to the bronzed skin of the 
models wearing it. There’s an irony here. Even though the clothes on display — by Norma 
Kamali, Ronaldus Shamask, and Geoffrey Beene, among others — are truly fabulous, with 
wonderfully simple cut and draping, some of the women who model them, particularly the 
women of color, are decidedly darker than the “nude” they are wearing. That is, they are not 
“nude” even when they’re nude. For the most part, that contradiction escapes the copy that 
accompanies the photos, even as it self-consciously acknowledges the “dark” complexion of 
some skin. This “nude,” like the “nude” of some pantyhose, reminds me of the Crayola crayon 
called “flesh,” a hue whose definition is blind to the reds, browns, and yellows that also make 
up the human rainbow. 

Of course, it’s a short step from no-color clothes to no-color make-up. We are witnessing a 
trend toward nearly non-existent make-up — so-called neutrals in shades of pinks and yel- 
lows with.a finish so subtle and natural as to be almost indiscernible. From drugstore vari- 
eties, like Clarion, to the more expensive brands sold in department stores, neutral non-make- 
ups are catching on. Ultima IT was one of the first to cash in on the concept with its launch of 
a line called the Nakeds. The idea is that the colors are seasonless, easy-to-wear, easy-to- 
apply neutrals: “Make-up for the 90s,” says the sign near the counter. The aim of expensive 
make-up lines has always been to lure women with packaging and promises. The Nakeds are 
no different, except that the stuff must appeal to women who hate the look of too much 
make-up as well as women who love to make up. In fact, the Nakeds — and the clones 
whose appearance on the shiny counters of beautydom is inevitable — represent an intrigu- 
ing contradiction. For their premise is the creation of an artificial naturalness, or a natural arti- 
fice, a paradox echoed in the promotional slogan “Go Naked — It’s Better than Bare.” In fact, 
though, the Nakeds are just the same as bare, only more time-consuming and expensive. We 
all know this is the facial equivalent of the proverbial emperor’s clothes; but, of course, if any- 
one dared disclose that truth, it would end all the fun. 

And fun, not to mention fantasy, is the female consumer’s guiding instinct. When most 
Northeasterners are still facing several more months of the winter blahs, complete with pilled 
sweaters and chapped lips, the fashion world is in the throes of the mysterious resort season. 
We're shown pictures of beaches, palm trees, and striped umbrellas. We’re told to stock up on 
gauzy miniskirts and bandeau tops. Current issues of fashion publications, and even the 
Boston Herald, are proof positive that cold-weather retreats to kinder climes really do exist — 
in print, at least. The fact is that few readers of high-end lifestyle and fashion glossies actually 
go on such deluxe, extended vacations. If they’re lucky enough to suntan on St. Bart’s, 
chances are such beach-bumming lasts a week, not three months. A short jaunt might compel 
vacation-goers to drag out last summer’s clothes, but not to blow a wad on new ones. For 
most of us, the resort season is a chance to preview what we'll be wearing several months 
hence, and maybe even to buy a few things in preparation for the first warm days. Even so, 
those spreads are aimost painful to look at — they seem incongruous when the streets out- 
side are as white as the sun-kissed models’ bikinis. If only white were as passé as a ground 
covering as it is in clothing. And if only the sky showered us with the surf and sand instead of 


snow ... 


— Ketura Persellin 
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THE MR. RIGHT STUFF 

You have recently met Mr. Right, or maybe Mr. He’ll Do. 
It’s hard to tell, sometimes, and you want to knock him off 
his feet, just in case. You’re going to a nightclub on a date. 
You look in your closet for something stylish and sexy to 
wear. What you find instead is every piece of clothing that 
ever made you look dumpy and dull. And you’ve only got 
$100 — maybe — to spend on something new. 

Counting down from that high-water mark, here’s an idea 
of what you can expect to find in the realm of impressive 
evening wear and still leave yourself a few bucks for cab 
fare — just in case. 

$90: Kenneth Cole bronzed Deco pumps (at Sola, 
Harvard Square). These pumps are perfect for any occasion 
that requires a little flash and style: cut in a jazz-age T-strap 
Style, the shoes have a trendy Louis XV heel about two-and- 
a-half inches high (the safe compromise between wobbly — 
stilettoes and sexless flats). 

$54: The perfect little black skirt (at Cignal, Boston). 
The Michéle Lamy skirt is tight, high-waisted, and stretchy, 
with a raised pattern that makes it slightly dressier than the 
usual cotton mini. 

$36: Gold-trimmed bustier (at Urban Outfitters, 
Harvard Square). The post-holiday sales turn up some real 
bargains in year-round evening wear, and this cotton boned 
bustier by Cesucci is among them. The gold squiggles 
throughout the piece are glittery but not too garish. 

$20: Serious bras from yesteryear (at Strutters, 
Allston). This is an option if the occasion requires a gutsy, 
busty, cutting-edge statement. The cotton bras are long 
enough to be worn as tops, with a lot of boning and double- 
seam action. Bras start at about $12; for about $20 you can 
even find a close facsimile of the long-line girdle Madonna 
wore over her trousers at last year’s Grammy Awards show, 
complete with lace panels and heavy-duty garters. 

$12: Zebra gloves (at Urban Outfitters, Harvard Square). 
Animal prints have been so overplayed this year that they 
now work only if restricted to something small. These 
gloves might make a good accessory for a short black dress. 

— Robin Vaughan 





The Reverend Charles Stith: preaching with panache 
ji MICHAEL ROMANOS 


BOW BRUMMEL 


Few accessories make a more effective nonconformist 
statement than the bow tie. If the cravat itself suggests 
individualism (bows account for barely three percent of all 
neckties sold in the US), its custom-made cousin broad- 
casts membership in a very special class. Precious few 
bow designers have made it to this age of coat factories 
and shoe shacks, but Don and Anne Lowe, of Lowe Bow 
Originals, in Cheshire, Connecticut, remain heroes of the 
bow-tie faithful. 

And we do mean faithful. For its nearly 40-year lifespan, 
Lowe Bow has never advertised; the judges, doctors, and 
lawyers who make up the majority of its customers have 
kept business booming by word of mouth. (Of course, it 
never hurts if you can boast of a few notables who wear 
your creations, and the Lowes are no exception. Among 
their elite are former US surgeon general C. Everett Koop, 
the Reverend Charles Stith, US Senator Paul Simon, and 
Arthur Schlesinger Jr.) 

The Lowes travel throughout New England, Europe, and 
Asia to collect their distinctive fabrics. Yet even more eye- 
catching than the colors in the silks and wools they 
choose is the array of patterns: including ties bedecked 
with golf clubs, Smurfs, yachts, frogs, airplanes, whales, 
pumpkins, penguins, or little bags of money. Prices for 
these natty knots range from $10 to $20. 

Lowe Bow Originals, at 1216 Wolf Hill Road, Cheshire, 
Connecticut, ts open Monday through Friday from 8 a.m. 
to 5 p.m. The phone number-ts (203) 272-6172. 

— Charles S. Berry 
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Hardhats and women 


by Sebastian Junger 
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worked for a contractor when 
é I got out of college. It was a 

poor idea — and the pay was 
even poorer — but the experi- 
ence did teach me something: 
never, ever, to consider doing it 
for life. Not that the work was 
brutal — in fact, I might have rel- 
ished more of a challenge. But it 
introduced me to depths of bore- 
dom I had never. imagined, bore- 
dom close to pain. Stack 
Sheetrock for an entire day. 
Spend two days — 16 hours — 
breaking concrete with a jack 
hammer. Spend an entire after- 
noon sweeping a floor. 

I'd studied social anthropology 
in school and, in sheer despera- 
tion, I turned it on my co-workers. 
Anthropology is the study of exist- 
ing societies other than one’s 
own. In a sense that’s what I was 
doing: none of the men I worked 
with had been to college, and I 
had never done construction. I 
was an outsider and was therefore 
all eyes and ears. What’s the name 
of that tool? (A prybar.) How do 
you square a door frame? (You 
“wind” a door frame, with a 
string.) What do you think of 
Reagan? (Don’t even ask.) 

My co-workers had bologna 
sandwiches, potato chips, and 


soda for lunch; I had sliced turkey 
and juice. They drove American 
pick-ups and smoked constantly; I 
drove what they called a “rice- 
burner,” and I ran marathons. 
They hooted at women passersby; 
I just looked: 

The catcalling was what really 
separated us. Men I knew in col- 
lege did it too, and I disliked that 
even more — it’s somehow less 
excusable for the overeducated to 
act in such impolite ways. But the 
workers were bad enough. They 
hollered, they whistled, they pro- 
posed, they evaluated, they 
applauded. The women walked 
past, heads held high, and the 
crew was left victorious on the 
battlefield. I didn’t object, but nei- 
ther did I join in. 

I will say there were days of 
such staggering boredom that I 
did share their obsession with 
nearly anything that moved. One 
day two high-school girls some- 
how escaped detection from the 
crew and gave me a friendly wave 
as they walked by; I mulled that 
over for the entire afternoon. But I 
stopped short of actually howling. 
It seemed rude and violent — or 
at least filled with the threat of 
violence — and it didn’t seem like 
a particularly successful way to 





meet women. And wasn’t that 
what they were doing, in their 
wolfish, belligerent way? Trying to 
meet women? In ways so desper- 
ate and confused that they would 
obviously never succeed? 

Not really, but it took me a 
while to realize it. I first started to 
wonder when we were renovat- 
ing a bank and a lady manager 
came in to talk to Kevin. Kevin 
was the foreman; he was an 
extremely strong man of 20 who 
never dropped a tool, never said a 
word more than he needed to, 
never made a mistake. The 
woman was young and pretty and 
wore a cobalt-blue dress. I grim- 
aced when she walked in, expect- 
ing the worst. 

To my amazement, the guys 
didn’t say a word. They stood vir- 
tually at attention while Kevin 
stammered through the most def- 
erential, ma’am-choked sentence 
I'd ever heard. She left and we all 
just glanced at one another; one 
appreciative grunt and I think 
Kevin would have leveled the 
offender with a finishing ham- 
mer. 

It was hard to reconcile that 
behavior with the other. Face to 
face with women, these men were 
nearly medieval in their chivalry. 


Whistle while you work 


HEIDI STETSON 
ip 
So why did they also hang out of 
windows and act like primates? 
Why did they consider it nearly a 
point of honor to comment to, or 
at least on, every women who 
? 


In truth, they were extremely 
insecure — like all of us, I sup- 
pose. The younger and more 
appealing the woman, the more 
these guys felt out-classed. A steel 
beam can be muscled into place 
but a woman's interest cannot, 
and the workers — lacking social 
status and often money — were 
extremely conscious of it. They 
can’t just flash a gold card and 
expect to win hearts (a tactic they 
assume women fall for); left out in 
the cold, the best they can do is 
strut. 

In this sense, they have more of 
an excuse than college men do. 
But I think there is also a more 
universal conflict at work here. 
Women, as some anthropologists 
see it, are the main threat to the 
male bond. It’s almost a cliché: a 
man marries, and suddenly he 
stops hanging around with his 
friends, stops spending money at 
bars, stops — in some senses of 
the word — being a man. So 
when he’s with other men he feels 
compelled at least to act the part 
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of a bachelor. The display is for 
his friends, not for the woman; a 
department-store mannequin 
would no doubt suffice to whistle 
at (and probably has). 

So why do men and not women 
engage in such nonsense? I’ve 
heard from reliable sources that 
women wouldn’t make one of 
their own feel embarrassed about 
getting married. Do you know the 
kind of abuse that goes on at a 
bachelor party? Do you appreciate 
the price a man pays when he 
leaves his circle of unmarried 
friends? 

There is a theory of social evo- 
lution that holds that traditionally 
men bonded into groups because 
their jobs — hunting, fighting — 
were more dangerous than 
women’s jobs. Women worked 
tremendously hard, but it was 
work that had to be done with a 
baby on the back; it tended to be 
less life-threatening work. Faced 
with enemies or animals that 
could kill them, men needed to 
have confidence in the skill and 
courage of their fellows. 
Ceremonies emphasized the male 
bond, initiation rites marked boys’ 
passage into adulthood, teenagers 
underwent brutal training and tor- 
ture to be, recognized as men — 
to be entrusted, in other words, 
with the lives of other men. 

Today male groups and initia- 
tion rites are still pervasive. 
Consider the Marines. Consider 
the beatings Navy sailors receive 
from old hands when they first 
cross the equator. Consider frater- 
nities, motorcycle gangs, and the 
nearly universal commandment in 
collegiate athletics that, like the 
warriors of certain Indian tribes, 
the men not sleep with their girl- 
friends before the big game. (The 
theory that sex uses too much 
“energy” is nonsense; it’s roughly 
equivalent to a hundred-yard 
dash.) 

These rituals still exist because 

they’re still important. Of course, 
men no longer face the dangers of 
the Stone Age. But for some rea- 
son they retain the social behavior 
— perhaps even the genes — to 
cope with those dangers. As a 
man, I have to admit that groups 
of men talking loudly and lifting 
heavy things give me a good 
feeling. It’s what geese must 
feel when they fly south in the 
fall: this is right, this makes 
sense. 
I didn’t last long as a construc- 
tion worker, but I still feel a pang 
of envy when I see crews eating 
lunch on a scaffolding, their feet 
dangling in space. I know the 
view they have of the multitudes 
below. I know the way they think 
“us,” and then, looking down, 
“them.” 
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“After six beers, I can’t do my homework’ 


“My dad drinks a lot, and it scares me.I can’t even do my homework. I just want 


to run away. But there’s no place to go. rs 


“At school my counselor told me United Way could help. And they did. Now I 
know more about dad's problem, and they’re helping me deal with it.I think they can even 


help him” 


We know some people who need help. Chances are, you know them too. 
So many people need your help...and one gift to your United Way can 


©UNITEDWAY 


help them all. 


The United Way. Thanks to you, it works 


for all of us. 
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Queen $109. 


black hardwood. 


Natural or black. 


YORK 
BOSTON 
GUFFALO GROVE, it 
BROOKLYN 
WESTBURY 





with an Arise Convertible 
... Multiple Choice Only at . . . 


A. Studio Sleeper — Bunk, Twin, Full or Queen. os 
R. Cloud Futon — Twin $79, Full $99, ? 


I. Metro Convertible — Full or Queen. Natural or . 


S. Chicago Studio — Bunk, Twin, Full or Queen. 
E. Phoenix Convertible — Full or Queen. 


SAVE 10% OFF RETAIL PRICE ON 
ANY CONVERTIBLE PACKAGE 


FUTONS FROM $69 - 169 (TWIN) = FRAMES FROM $99 - 239 (TWIN) 
Arise Cloud™ Futon — 6 inch thick 100% cotton filled. Built with Arise Quality backed by 15-year wrranty. 


ARISE Se LUTON ) = 
ites 


1030 Mass Ave., Cambridge 
(617) 492-8828 
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Testi ng 


Continued from page 3 

of 1988, as well as regulations 
adopted by the Departments of 
Defense and Transportation and 
the Nuclear Regulatory 
Commission, all of which require 
testing of some workers whose 
companies receive government 
contracts or grants. 

At present, you’re more likely 
to face a pre-employment test 
than a random test once you’re on 
the job. That’s because it’s a heck 
of a lot easier to weed out appli- 
cants than it is to dismiss an 
employee with 10 years experi- 
ence who has a little THC in his 
urine. Consider this scenario: you 
apply for.a job; you pee in a jar; 
you get a false positive from a 
shoddy lab. Instead of spending a 
few extra bucks on a follow-up to 
confirm the results, the company 
can simply come up with some 
bullshit reason not to hire you. It’s 
cheaper to write you off — after 
all, the company has no invest- 
ment in somebody who's not yet 
hired; and, in many states, there’s 
no law against it. 

Those might sound like good 
reasons for backing the Hatch- 
Boren bill, but think about this. At 
present, there are few laws gov- 
erning drug testing in the private 
sector. Only 16 states have 
statutes of any kind, and there are 
no federal guidelines for either 
the companies requiring the tests 
or the labs processing the sam- 
ples. “It’s easier to open up.a 
drug-testing lab now than it is to 
open a hotdog stand,” says Kevin 
Zeese, vice-president and counsel 
for the Drug Policy Foundation, a 
group based in Washington, DC, 
that he describes as “the loyal 
opposition to the war on drugs.” 
Almost every company that sets 
up a drug-testing policy faces 
potential legal « challenges. 
Consequently, by and large only 
big companies require urinalysis; 
many small companies don’t want 
to take the risk. Passage of the 
Hatch-Boren bill, Zeese and oth- 
ers say, could break down the 
barriers and make testing even 
more common than it already is. 

It’s a double-edged sword: 
there are no national standards to 
protect workers, but the establish- 
ment of such guidelines would 
increase’ the likelihood that you'll 
wind up peeing in a test tube. 
Zeese and others maintain that for 
the time being, the Hatch-Boren 
bill is not the way to go. For all its 
pretensions of being worker- 
friendly, the 17-page bill is 
squarely pro-management: it 
states that under no circumstances 
do employees have the right to 
refuse a test; that under some cir- 
cumstances workers who initially 
test positive for drugs may be 
demoted or transferred prior to a 
confirmation test; and that 
employers should in no way be 
constrained from requiring pre- 
employment urinalysis for new 
hires, nor from rando.nly testing 
current employees. 

Moreover, Hatch-Boren allows 
the secretary of Health and 

_ Human Services a great deal of 
leeway in setting testing standards 
— a frightening prospect in this 
era of anti-drug fever. Civil liber- 
tarians argue that any federal 
drug-testing laws should be mod- 
eled after regulations already on 
the books in Maine, Rhode Island, 
and a few other states, or after the 
strict guidelines now in place for 
testing federal workers — rules 
that protect the rights of employ- 
ees by defining more narrowly the 
circumstances under which drug 
testing is allowed. 

Lou Maltby, a workplace-rights 
attorney for the American Civil 
Liberties Union (ACLU), calls the 
Hatch-Boren bill “deceptive.” He 
worries, in particular, about the 
provision that allows random test- 


ing of any worker whose respon-. 


sibilities require “a high degree of 
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trust and confidence.” “That could 
be anybody,” Maltby says, adding 
that he’s not sure how the legisla- 
tion will fare in Congress, in part 
because there’s another, better bill 
— sponsored by Michigan 
Democrat John: Dingell and mod- 
eled after the rules for testing of 
federal employees — floating 
around the House. 

In the. meantime, expect to be 
treated “like a quasi-felon,” says 
Martin John Yate, author of Knock 
‘Em Dead, one of the first major 
how-to-get-a-job books to include 
a section on drug testing. Yate, a 
former corporate headhunter in 
the Silicon Valley, says that if 
you're applying for a job today, 
the best approach is to be clean. 
But if you’re not, and you're sud- 
denly confronted with the ques- 
tion “Would you submit to a drug 
test as a condition of employ- 
ment?”, don’t panic. Smile, say 
yes, and let the subject drop. 
Some interviewers may use the 
question simply as a way of 
screening out the nervous. 
Besides, during an interview, the 
test is merely a hypothetical: what 
you want is a job offer — and the 
opportunity to buy yourself a little 
more time to get clean. 

When it actually comes down 
to scheduling the test, Yate says, 
you should repeat your willing- 
ness to comply but ask the name 
of the test and the company han- 
dling it; what common spices and 
over-the-counter and prescription 
medications can throw the test out 
of whack (“Poppy-seed bagels? 
Gee, I’ve been eating those every 
morning for years.”); what the 
company plans to do if the initial 
sample turns up positive; and 
how it will ensure the confiden- 
tiality of your results. In other 
words, rattle the cage, and maybe 
— just maybe — the company 
will back down. 

If you still have to take the test, 
here are a few other ways you can 
stack the deck in your favor, cour- 
tesy of the Drug Policy 
Foundation’s Zeese and Carol 
Moore, of the National 
Organization for the Reform of 
Marijuana Laws: 

¢ Flush yourself out with a vari- 
ety of liquids, preferably mild 
diuretics like coffee, beer, and 
cranberry juice. Prescription 
diuretics are good, if you can get 
them. 

e The night before the test, 
drink lots of fluids, and — very 
important — empty your bladder 
as soon as you get up. Your first 
urine of the day is your most pol- 
luted. As soon as you get out of 
the bathroom, fill your bladder up 
again: you want your specimen to 
be as diluted as possible. 

© Take 50 to 100 milligrams of a 
B-complex vitamin a few hours 
before the test in order to color 
your urine yellow. Some labs are 
suspicious of the clear stuff. 

* Get a zinc-sulfate mineral 
supplement. Take no more than 
250 milligrams the night before 
the test and again a couple of 
hours before you’re scheduled to 
pee. According to Moore, the zinc 
sulfate bonds with THC and 
diverts the drug molecules to your 
feces. 

e If you’re going to tamper with 
your sample, get a copy of Abbie 
Hoffman’s Steal This Urine Test. 
Even in death, Abbie is still the 
authority. 

“This whole debate about 
Hatch-Boren presupposes that 
drug testing is the way to address 
the issue of drug abuse in the 
workplace,” says the ACLU’s 
Maltby. “But the real answer is for 
companies to stick to their knit- 
ting and set strict performance 
standards. That’s much more 
effective than using this approach 
of trying to figure out who’s doing 
drugs and who’s not, and it 
doesn’t require this virtual strip- 
search of employees. 

“Everybody thinks the question 
is ‘Do we want to sacrifice civil 
liberties as the price for getting rid 
of drugs in the workplace?’ But 
the truth is, we can have both.” Q 
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Cort furniture sells previously . 
rented furniture for 30-70% off 
prices for comparable new 
furniture. 


And right now $99.00 goes further 
than ever. From now until Feb. 
9th, you can get a Sofa, Loveseat or 
30x60 Executive Desk for just 
$99.00. 


Many more rental return 
values to choose from, for home 
and office. 


CORT Furniture 


Clearance Center 


155 N. Beacon St. ¢ Brighton, MA 
254-5455 
Weekdays 9-6 * Sat. 10-5 * Free Parking 











Join Today for $1! 


For a limited time, 
new members can 
join DELPHI/Boston 
for just $1! 

Sign Up Online 
With your computer 
and modem, dial 
576-0862. At the 
Username prompt, 
enter JOINBOSTON. 
At the Password 
prompt, enter 


Travel 


Plan your vacation 
itinerary and make 
reservations 
yourself using 
EAASY Sabre.™ 
Save through the 
exclusive online 
discount Travel 
Club. 


Education 


Conduct research 
using Grolier’s 
Encyclopedia. 


Wallet-Friendly 


For just $9.95 
per month you 
receive unlim- 
ited direct-dial 
usage of all 
basic services. 


Boston and Beyond 


DELPHI/Boston is 
the international 
online service with 
a Boston accent. Tap 
into an exciting new 
world of informa- 
tion and communi- 
cations using any 
computer and 
modem. 
Communication 
Join members from 
around the world in 
conference. Send 
electronic mail 
messages. Have 
your messages 
transmitted to any 
FAX or Telex 
machine. 


DELPHI/Boston 
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A hotel as grand as 
the mountain. 
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White White World Week 
January 21 - 26 


















Sugarloaf salutes Ol’ Man Winter 
with $12 lift tickets during our carnival 
week. Join us for fine lodging and the 
best skiing in years - at special prives. 















Call for reservations 1-800-527-9879 
Sugarloaf Mountain Hotel © Sugarloaf/USA © Maine 
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THE 
STRAIGHT 


® 
by Cecil Adams 


Who gets the most pleasure out of sex — the man or the woman? 
According to Tiresias, a prophet in Greek mythology, the woman gets 
nine times more pleasure than the man. Please, say it ain't so! 

Sean Sherman 
Montreal 

I've got some good news and some bad news, Sean buddy. But first, 
one ground rule: we're going to confine this discussion to the physio- 
logical experience of orgasm. The more subjective aspects of sex, 
important though they may be, are too difficult for us scientists to quan- 
tify. Now for the good news: your basic run-of-the-mill male and female 
orgasms are pretty similar. Kinsey (1953) in particular took pains to 
emphasize that “the anatomic structures which are most essential to 
sexual response and orgasm are nearly identical in the human female 
and male,” and that “orgasm in the female matches orgasm of the male 
in every physiological detail except for the fact that it occurs without 
ejaculation.” I would venture to say this jibes with most folks’ everyday 
experience. 

Okay, now the bad news (for men, I mean). Masters and Johnson 
(1966), while conceding that male and female orgasms were usually 
pretty comparable, noted two important differences. The first is well 
known: women can have multiple orgasms without having to rest in 
between, as men do. This occurs in 10 to 15 percent of women regard- 
less of age. Young men can have multiple orgasms within 10 minutes or 
so, but this ability drops off sharply after 30. 

The second difference has been less publicized: women are capable 


with a 2- to 4-second “spastic contraction” and last 20 to 60 seconds all 
told — and if that isn’t nine times the pleasure, it’s definitely in the ball- 
park. Masters and Johnson published the chart for one woman who 
experienced a 42-second orgasm in which one can count at least 22 
successive contractions. , 

Depressed? Hey, it gets worse. Status orgasmus is usually the result of 
self-stimulation, but a woman can also experience it at the hands (or 
whatever) of a suitably skilled lover. Which means,that not only can’t 
you have the ultimate O, if she doesn’t have one, it’s your damn fault. 
You want to give up and join the monastery, Cecil will understand. 


¢ 
ANOTHER TRIUMPH FOR ANIMAL RIGHTS 

Readers of More of the Straight Dope, Cecil’s legendary opus, know 
that despite slurs to the contrary, humans aren’t the only mammals 
capable of seeing in color. Extensive research has demonstrated that 
cats are physiologically capable of perceiving color as well — they just 
aren’t very adept at it, being creatures of the night. Now comes new 
research indicating that dogs can see in color, too. 

Three scientists at the University of California at Santa Barbara adopt- 
ed the traditional strategy of trying to tempt the dogs with food. The 
menu, frankly, could have stood some improvement: would you coop- 
erate with people whose idea of a reward was a cheese-and-beef-fla- 
vored pellet? Nonetheless, the researchers found three mutts who were 
sufficiently desperate to cooperate. They showed the dogs three 
screens lit up from behind with colored lights — two of one color, the | 
third of a different color. The mutts got the pellet if they poked the odd- 
colored screen with their noses. 

The dogs had no difficulty distinguishing colors at the opposite end 
of the visible spectrum, such as red and blue, and they proved to be 
demons with blues in general, quickly learning to differentiate blue 
from violet. But they bombed at other colors, confusing greenish-yel- 
low, orange, and red. 

The researchers concluded that dogs suffer from a type of colorblind- 
ness that in humans is called deuteranopia. Normal humans have three 
types of color receptors, for red, green, and blue. Deuteranopes lack 
the green receptor, and thus (apparently) can’t tell a lemon from a lime 
— or, for that matter, a red traffic light from a green one. So if you and 
the pooch go out and get schnockered some night, make sure you don’t 
let him drive. 





Is there something you need to get straight? Cecil Adams can deliver 
the Straight Dope on any topic. Write Cecil.Adams, the Boston 
Brookline Avenue,-Boston 
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DINING Meating place 





by Robert Nadeau 


Boylston’s at Chestnut Hill, 1268 Boylston Street, Chestnut Hill, 
731-6200. Open Monday through Friday from 11 a.m. to 11 p.m., 
on Saturday from 4 to 11 p.m., and on Sunday from 4 to 10 p.m. 


AE, MC, Visa. Full bar. Street-level access; many tables, including 
most of non-smoking section, are up a step or two. Free valet 


parking. 


can live with the sequels in 
’ which, say, Murray’s Fry-o- 

rama (where the Everett elite 
meet) opens Murray’s, on Carson 
Beach. And then Murray’s Three, 
in Newton. And then Café Murray, 
in the theater district. A reviewer 
has a story line there, checking to 
see if each of Murray’s sons-in-law 
has learned to make the same 
limp-dick French fries at the table 
of the master. 

But the name changes have 
been driving me nuts. Walter’s 
turns into Villa Anna, a small step 
up in the alphabetical listing but 
the same slapdash food. Zayre’s 
into Ames — big alphabet move, 
same run of merchandise. Now 
the Steak Place, after almost 15 
presumably successful years, 
wants to be Boylston’s at Chestnut 
Hill. It’s not as if they'd turned to 
more of a health-food menu. You 
still come in past a display of 
shrink-wrapped raw beef, podner. 
Nor is it that Mr. Boylston sudden- 
ly wants to put his name up in 
lights. There’s nobody named 
Boylston here. This restaurant is 
named after a four-lane shopping 
artery. They could call it “Route 
9’s in Chestnut Hill,” and-at least it 
would be a truthful statement. Cif 
they want to pin the place on a 
person, they could put up some 
decorations about the man for 
whom the street is named, the 
early vaccinator and pioneer sub- 
urbanite Dr. Zabdiel Boylston, 
who probably ate some roast beef 
in the neighborhood when he 
lived there in the 1730s.) 

My beef with Boylston’s is 
mainly that they haven’t changed 
the food since I reviewed the 
Steak Place in 1977. Not only does 
this bore me, but the food was 
pretty weak back then, and the 
lack of improvement has to be 
taken as a bad sign. Further criti- 
cism is not likely to improve 





things. They'll probably change 
the name again. (Given the steak- 
house resurgence and the new 
patriotism, how about “Bullish on 
America” for the next name?) 

Don’t start with soup. Our veg- 
etable soup of the day ($1.25), 
supposedly made with a beef- 
consommeé base, had little flavor 
of any kind and rather few chunks 
of vegetable, all overcooked until 
indistinguishable from canned. 
The onion soup ($2.50) had 
almost all the flaws on my mental 
list: overly salty broth, mushy 
croutons, overly toasted cheese. 

Fried onion rings ($2.50), 
though not tasting much of onion, 
were a pleasantly sweet vegetable 
in a grainy-crispy-greasy coating 
and a large portion. I’d have to 
rate them above average, though 
the local average isn’t high. 
Stuffed mushrooms ($5.95) are 
expensive, but the stuffing does 
have some crab flavor among 
the crumbs. For some reason 
they are served on spaghetti sauce 
— decent spaghetti sauce, 
though. 

Right on average is the bread 
basket (warmed yellow twist rolls, 
sesame sticks) and, alas for the 
winter average, the.salad of ice- 
berg, freight-car tomato, red 
onion, cucumber, and a bit of red 
cabbage. It’s a large house salad. 
The Caesar salad ($2.50 additional 
with dinner) is actually overfla- 
vored with anchovy and garlic 
whipped into the dressing and 
additional whole anchovies on 
top. If you’re not worried about 
the eggs, this is a way to guaran- 
tee romaine lettuce. 

The best piece of beef here 
used to be the prime rib, and 
that’s probably still a good idea. 
The current menu emphasizes the 
Delmonico steak ($18.95), which 
of course is a grilled slice of prime 
rib. It can be superb steak and is 


Boyiston’s 
at Chestnut Hill 





KATHY CHAPMAN 


favored over all other cuts by the 
French (watch for entrec6te) and 
by observant American Jews, for 
whom the loin cuts are pro- 
scribed. I'm not impressed by the 
steak I tasted at Boylston’s, 
though. The cut was generous, 
but the quality was mediocre 
(remember that “prime rib” is a 
market term for a cut and can be 
from less than prime-grade beef), 
and mine came overcooked, not 
medium rare, as ordered. I would 
guess that too much emphasis is 
being put on getting the outside 
charred, the same way Yankees 
usually ruin barbecue. 

I actually preferred the small 
filet (merely ridge-marked) on the 
surf and turf ($18.95) and endorse 
the size of the three baked, 
stuffed shrimp as well. These are 
stuffed with sherry-flavored 
crumbs. For side dishes, by the 
way, stay with the no-foil baked 
potatoes. The French fries are 
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large but tasteless, and the broc- 
coli our night was a soggy, over- 
done mess. 

A veal-chop special ($19.95) 
was large and perhaps overmuch 
flavored with rosemary and garlic. 
It was cooked in a way that hard- 
ened what ought to be a tender 
chop, but some effort was made 
to garnish it with some vermicelli 
and three snow-pea pods. The 
chopped sirloin ($7.95) is enor- 
mous and served with lettuce and 
tomato and French fries, but again 
I wasn’t knocked out by the fla- 
vor. That burger at A Steak in the 
Neighborhood stands out more all 
the time. 

The wine list is somewhat 
below average, though I may 
have been prejudiced by my only 
taste, a glass of Marion white zin- 
fandel ($3.50). A good pour, but 
too cold, and it tasted like dishwa- 
ter at any temperature. 

For dessert, you might as well 
go for the brownie a la mode 
($2.95). It isn’t a concentrated fla- 
vor, but the portions of ice cream, 
fudge, and, especially, whipped 
cream will do the job. My dish of 
Grapenut pudding ($1.75) lacked 
most of the cereal, leaving a hard, 
unsweetened custard. 

The space was built for a popu- 
lar Italian restaurant, Tallino’s, and 
originally had a pleasant ornate- 
ness. In addition to wear and tear 
(missing tiles in the bathroom), 
the decor has generally been sim- 
plified, doing away with the flick- 
ering electric candles, Italian etch- 
ings, and fancy furniture I liked. 
We have a sort of pink and green 
place, modernized, with painted- 
brick walls and birch accents 
now. It’s pleasant enough, but it’s 
not progress. 

The space was designed before 
smoking restrictions were com- 
mon, and the open room doesn't 
segregate cigarette smoke well at 
all. Health arguments always 
seem weaker in a steakhouse, but 
aesthetic arguments should still 
count. My favorite thing about the 
atmosphere was solid bebop 
tenor-sax music in the back- 
ground. My least favorite (besides 
the smoke) was the large-screen 
TV in the bar. oO 





This directory is not like 
other restaurant listings. 
These are honest evalua- 
tions, distilled from our full- 
length reviews by Robert 
Nadeau. Every restaurant 
listed is recommended as 
being among the best of its 
type in its area. 

The date appearing at the 
end of each entry indicates 
the year and month of 
review. Price range is 
rounded to the nearest dol- 
lar and is the range quoted 
for entrees, unless followed 
by “ac,” indicating 4 la 
carte. Bear in mind some 
menus change seasonally. 


RECENTLY REVIEWED 
Beijing 111, 1366 Beacon St., Coolidge 
Corner, Brookline, 277-1011, 277-1022. 
Mon.-Thurs. 11:30 a.m.-midnight; Fri. and 
Sat. 11:30 a.m.-1 a.m.; Sun. noon-midnight. 
AE, CB, DC, MC, Visa. Full bar. $6-12 (ac). 

Another sequel, satisfying the middle- 

brow taste for generous platters of aptly 
fried food, inexpensive. The specialties are 
scallion pancake, General Gau’s chicken, 
and sesame beef. Don’t order anything arty 
and you will be mightily pleased. We all 
agree that dry-sautéed, spicy green beans — 
my favorite item here — aren't arty, right? 
(9/89) 
Biba, 272 Boylston St. (Heritage on the 
Garden), Boston Park Square, 426-7878. 
Mon.-Thurs. 7-11 a.m., 11:30 a.m.-2:30 p.m., 
and 5:30-10 p.m.; Fri. 7-11 a.m., 11:30 a.m.- 
2:30 p.m., and 5:30-11 p.m.; Sat. 5:30-11 
p.m.; Sun. 11:30 a.m.-3 p.m. and 5:30-10 
p.m. All credit cards. Full bar. $16-24 (ac). 

Hard to call this Boston's best restaurant 
because it is so novel and large-spirited it 
falls into its own category. Certainly the 
restaurant all Boston is talking about, with a 
vivid combination of bold decor and bolder 
food flavors. Ultra-trendy yet informal and 
frank in its love of fried food, strange food- 
stuffs, and familiar foods done as never 
before. The jazzed-up classics are generally 
more fun than the Chinese cover versions, 
but it’s all tremendous fun. Don't be over- 

Continued on page 12 





"The rewards were substantial: 
well prepared, slightly exotic 
cuisine loaded with unusual 
model. tastes and priced so 
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awed, be . (9/89) 

Besten Chicken, 111 Harvard St., 
Brookline Village, 739-3900. Daily 11 a.m.- 
10 p.m. No credit cards. No liquor. $4-5. 

Six tables sneak this roast-chicken take- 
out into the restaurant category. As such, it's 
a no-frills, no-service bargain in gourmet fast 
food. Why go to some national chain when 
you can have rotisserie chicken, fine chick- 
en pie, real mashed or boiled potatoes, and 
a choice of yuppie salads and cookies for a 
few dollars more? Bring your favorite barbe- 
cue sauce from home. (10/89) 
Cambridge Brewing Company, 
Building 100, One Kendall Square, East 
Cambridge, 494-1994. Mon.-Wed. 11:30 
a.m.-11 p.m.; Thursday 11:30 a.m.-midnight; 
Fri. and Sat. 11:30-1 a.m.; Sun. 11:30 a.m.-10 
p.m. AE, MC, Visa. Beer. $5-8. 

A brew pub with excellent ales, working 
back from the outstanding “Charles River 
Porter.” The food is basic fern bar, with 
good chowder, salads, burgers, fish and 
chips, and potato skins. With anything fanci- 
er, our critic found fault. Build your dinner 
around the brews. A loud setting with a 
pretty sedate, MIT-ish crowd, so far. (7/89) 
Centre Street Café, 597 Centre St., 
Jamaica Plain, 524-9217. Mon. and Wed.-Fri 
7:30 a.m.-4 p.m. and 5-10 p.m.; Tues. 7:30 
a.m.-4 p.m.; Sat. 9 a.m.-3 p.m. and 5-10 p.m; 
Sun. 9 a.m.-3 p.m. and 5-9 p.m. No credit 
cards. No liquor. Access over two bumps 
from sidewalk level. $7-11 Gunch $3-5). 

Headquarters for the fringes of Jamaica 
Plain's burgeoning bohemia. Nine motley 
tables of bliss for fans of near-vegetarian cui- 
sine. Some of the dinner items, such as the 
“jumping shrimp” appetizer, are as elegant 
as any in town. Entrees like Thai chicken are 
funky but filling. Lunches, such as the 
holdover “blackbird sandwich” and the 
homemade desserts are the real treats, along 
with the overheard conversations. (8/89) 
Goemon Japanese Noodle, 1 
Kendall Square (Building 100), Cambridge, 
577-9595. Mon.-Thurs. noon-9:30 p.m.; Fri. 
and Sat. noon-10 p.m.; Sunday noon-8 p.m. 
AE, MC, Visa. Full bar. $4-8. 

Genuine Japanese noodle house with a 
simple, effective menu. Cheap, yet it is a sit- 
down restaurant romantic enough for dates 
on a budget. Superb appetizers, and three 
kinds of homemade noodles with a variety 
of toppings. I loved all the noodles and rec- 


| ommend fried tofu squares (abura age) as a 
| sleeper topping. Green-tea ice cream more 


controversial. If it seems exotic, just order 
tempura and you've got fine fried food in a 
real restaurant at fast-food prices. Noodles 
are Japan's most popular fast food. (7/89) 

Hee-Deo Barbeque, 835 Beacon St, 
Boston Audubon Circle, 267-7427 (BOS- 
RIBS). Mon.-Sat. 11-1 a.m.; Sun. noon-1 a.m. 


| AE, MC, Visa. Full bar. One step up from 


sidewalk level. $5-12. 
White barbeque, with more emphasis on 
the great sauce than the necessary slow 


| cooking, but plenty of good food cheap. 


The sauce favors pork ribs, but seafood spe- 
cials are surprisingly good. Great jukebox 
with funky music of all periods and an inte- 
rior heavily decorated with collectables and 
trivia, overframed. Late hours, which suits 
this food, and informal. Big enough to build 
its own in-crowd, and I'm joining. (9/89) 
Jasper’s, 240 Commercial St., Boston 
Waterfront, 523-1126. Dinner Mon.-Fri. 
(reservations only). AE, CB, DC, MC, Visa. 
Full bar. $20-37. 

Luxurious and very expensive, but a 
challenging stew for those who equate qual- 
ity with refinement. Old flavors contend 
with top-quality ingredients and techniques. 
All the great meals are illuminating — this 


, one makes you define your own taste. 


Entrees ask questions like: “Lobster is a lux- 
ury food and you've paid to have it cooked 
in the best and most difficult way, but aren't 
pepper and smoke where it’s really at?” 
(8/89) 

Las Palmas, 162 Park St. (corner of 
Central and Hawthorne), Chelsea, 884-4349. 
Wed.-Mon. 11 a.m.-10 p.m. No credit cards. 
No liquor. Up one step from sidewalk level. 
$5-10. 


To hell with cocaine — Colombia should 

export restaurants. If Las Palmas is typical, 
Colombian cooking is mild-flavored, meat- 
and-potatoes (and seafood), and incredibly 
generous for the price. A well-translated 
menu and a visibly clean kitchen should 
reassure anyone. Repeat after me: steak, 
fried fish, enormous bowls of soup, 
tostones, plato montanero, chorizo sausage, 
and excellent coffee, of course. (9/89) 
Pho Pasteur, 8 Kneeland St., Chinatown, 
Boston, 451-0247. Daily 9 a.m.-9 p.m. No 
credit cards. No liquor. Access up three 
steps from sidewalk level. $3-5. 

Superb specialist in noodle soups, beef 
or chicken based, with a variety of mix-ins. 
Also a line of drinks and desserts, and some 
like “avocado juice” (actually a luscious 
milkshake) that are both. Small, homy, clean 
place serving food like mama used to make, 
if your mama was Vietnamese. (9/89) 

india, 1215 Comm Ave (corner of 
Harvard St.), Allston, 787-2141. Mon.-Sat. 
11:30 a.m.-3 p.m. and 5-10:30 p.m.; Sun. 5- 
10:30 p.m. MC, Visa. No liquor. $6-10. 

New management is pressing a Northern 
Indian food policy, which means great 
breads, fascinating creamy curries with fresh 
coriander liberally applied, and a steady, 
slow-burn level of spicing, similar to the 
“one asterisk” dishes in Thai places. Some 
disappointments on the tandoori menu and 
the frying could be lightened up, but every- 
thing we had was edible — nay, filling, gen- 
erous, and inexpensive. Don’t miss the 
Moglai murgh (chicken and mushrooms) 
and watch for blackboard specials. (10/13) 
Tijvama, 164 Broadway, Chelsea, 884- 
7494; 290 Somerville Ave., Union Sq., 
Somerville, 628-7494. Daily 11 a.m.-11 p.m. 
AE, MC, Visa. Beer and wine (Chelsea only). 
Both locations up one step from sidewalk 
level. $7-13. 

Two cheap Mexican restaurants with 
largely Latin staff and (in Chelsea) clientele. 
The Tex Mex food is mediocre, except for 
good chile con carne. Try the funkier and 
southerner dishes such as jalisco tamale, 
puerco adobado, molotitos, or the no-spice 
fried dishes like pollo a la tijuana done up in 
corn flakes. Chelsea is cheaper and has a lit- 
tle more sabor but both have uniformed 
mariachis playing and singing Friday 
through Sunday, and they're a trip. (8/89) 


AMERICAN 
REGIONAL 
Cactus Club, 939 Boylston St., Back Bay, 
Boston, 236-0200. Daily noon-11:30 p.m. 
AE, MC, Visa. Full bar. Up six steps from 
sidewalk level. $7-11. 

Plenty of decor and a trendy Southwest 

menu with Caribbean hedges. The unifying 
theme is dinner as tourism, and the commit- 
ment to regional flavors is only sauce-deep. 
But they do use real coriander, and the fried 
prairie oysters are delicious in addition to 
affording the opportunity for various smutty 
jokes. Ribs, grilled fish and meats, barbecue, 
and salads decently priced; dodge conch 
fritters, desserts. (6/89) 
Cottenweed Café, 1815 Mass Ave, 
Porter Sq., Cambridge, 661-7440. Sun.- 
Thurs. 11:30 a.m.-4 p.m. and 5-10 p.m.; Fri. 
and Sat. 11:30 a.m.-4 p.m. and 5-11 p.m. AE, 
MC, Visa. Full bar. $14-20. 

At last, Southwest American Nouvelle 

comes to Boston. The basic flavors of corn, 
Chile peppers, smoke, and cilantro over- 
come almost any experiments. The seafood 
anomalies are often quite tasty, as when 
“seafood posole” turns out to be a bouil- 
labaisse-like fish stew with hot pepper. 
Regular “Mexican food” much better than 
we usually get. (3/89) 
Devecrest indian Restaurant, 
Summit Rd., Arcadia Village, Exeter, RI, 
(401) 539-7795. Daily 11:30 a.m.-9 p.m. AE, 
MC, Visa. Full bar. Up two steps from street 
level; one step is ramped. $6-9 (ac). 

Southern New England’s best-known 
Native American eating place. A standard 
American menu of steaks, chops, and 
seafood leavened with hearty vegetable 
dishes, a daily game special, and a lot of 
old-fashioned New England food. Great 





clear-broth chowder, Johnny cakes with 
sausages, funky quahog pie, fine fried chick- 
en, and Indian pudding. Friendly, casual ser- 
vice; rustic, but not an anthropological 


experience. (7/88) 

Gruber’s Restaurant and 
Deli, 229 Commercial St. rear, 
Provincetown West End, (508) 487-0765. 
Thurs.-Mon. 11 a.m.-11 p.m. MC, Visa. Full 
bar. Up one step from street level. $8-13. 

A very nice, even imaginative, deli with 
pretenses in the evening of being an unfor- 
gettable bargain bistro, based on one or two 
special dinners. The prices are right, and 
chef Howard Gruber has the talent to bone 
out a trout and put it back together. The 
turkey dinner, with tasty gravy and real 
mashed potatoes, is a prospect. (6/89) 
Ken’s Steak Howse, Route 9, 
Framingham’s “Golden Mile,” (508) 875- 
4455 or (508) 235-5414. Mon.-Fri. 11:30 a.m.- 
10 p.m.; Sat. 4-10:30 p.m.; Sun. 5-9 p.m. All 
credit cards (including Discover). Six steps 
up from sidewalk level. $15-20 (lunch $7- 
13). 

Vanishing Americana, a genuine subur- 

ban road house full of no-kidding continen- 
tal dishes and a few colonial revivals. Our 
reviewer praised the clam chowder, seafood 
luncheon specials, cheap desserts, and stol- 
id middle-class values. Men must wear jack- 
ets. But of course. (6/89) 
New Jillian’s, 1185 River St., Cleary Sq., 
Hyde Park, 361-7799. Mon.-Fri. 11:30 a.m.- 
10 p.m.; Sat. 5-10 p.m. No credit cards. Local 
checks. Beer and wine. $8-17. 

Mako shark and blackened redfish in a 

meat-and-potatoes neighborhood. Cheap 
lobster specials, solid fried fish, good fried 
potatoes, and plenty of butter and garlic 
where it counts, such as in the shrimp on 
linguini. Desserts, decor, service, and many 
of the customers are strictly casual. Dress 
down; eat up. (8/88) 
Peppercorn’s, 154 Prospect St., 
Cambridge, 661-2022. Tues.-Thurs. 11:30 
a.m.-10 p.m.; Fri. 11:30-10:30 p.m.; Sat. 5- 
10:30 p.m.; Sun. 10 a.m.-2:30 p.m. (brunch). 
MC, Visa. Full bar. Access up a two-inch 
bump from sidewalk level. $5.50-10. 

Despite trendy (and delicious) Samuel 

Adams beer on tap, this is a real American 
meat-and-potatoes bar and grill with food 
good enough to take out. Definitive burgers, 
marinated “char-grilled beef tips,” and an 
excellent seafood casserole (actually more 
of a mixed bake). (6/88) 
Serendipity 3, 120 South Market 
Building, Faneuil Hall Marketplace, Boston, 
523-2339. Mon.-Wed. 11:30 a.m.-11 p.m.; 
Thurs.-Sat. 11:30 a.m.-12:30 p.m.; Sun. 10:30 
a.m.-10 p.m. All credit cards. Full bar. Bar 
and some tables up a two-inch bump from 
sidewalk level; most tables either up or 
down a full flight of stairs. $5-12. 

If you like T.G.I. Friday's, this place has 

less energy and decor but better food and 
hipper jokes. How about naming a frozen 
drink a “Kiwi Herman”? Giant menu is a 
square yard of cute food, some of it good: 
fried zucchini, blue-corn nachos with goat 
cheese, burgers, seafood, and “Ftatateeta’s 
toast” (a blintz-like concoction). Some weak 
spots too, but all of it edible and conversa- 
tion making. (8/88) 
Stan Salter’s Village Deli, 643 vVFw 
Parkway, West Roxbury, 327-2260. Sun.- 
Wed. 8 a.m.-10 p.m.; Thurs.-Sat. 8 a.m.-11 
p.m. No credit cards. Beer and wine. $6-7. 

Delectable “Rumanian” pastrami sand- 
wich, an endangered species in the Boston 
area. Also, corned beef, tongue, hot brisket, 
kippers and eggs. A Zen master of the steam 
drawer. (8/88) 


CHINESE 
Heng Kong Cuisine, 27-29 Beach Si, 
Boston Chinatown, 451-2006, 451-2647. 
Daily 8:30 a.m.-11 p.m. No credit cards. No 
liquor. $6-11 (ac). 

Strictly authentic from the first sausage 
bun in the morning to the last steamed fish 
of the evening. Dinner menu leans toward 
poultry and pork, but there’s also an out- 
standing salt-and-pepper squid-and-seafood 
hot pot. Even a Szechuan dish, General 


Gau's chicken, is full of strong flavors, cor- 
rectly balanced. (4/89) 

Heuse of Peking, 1105 Mass Ave, 
Harvard Square, Cambridge, 491-1167. Sun.- 
Thurs. 11:30 a.m.-10 p.m.; Fri. and Sat. 11:30 
a.m.-11 p.m. Mandarin dim sum Sat. and 
Sun. 11:30 a.m.-3 p.m. AE, MC, Visa. No 
liquor. $5-11. 

A modest Mandarin-Szechuan restaurant 

with awfully reasonable prices for Harvard 
Square. You'll be happy with the standards 
as well as some specialties such as king-crab 
egg rolls and “small steamed pork pastries” 
on the Saturday and Sunday dim sum lunch 
menu. (3/89) 
Neble Hewse, 1306 Beacon St., 
Coolidge Corner, Brookline, 232-9580. 
Mon.-Thurs. 11:30 a.m.-midnight; Fri. and 
Sat. 11:30 a.m.-1 a.m.; Sun. noon-midnight. 
AE, MC, Visa. Full bar. $6-15 (ac). 

According to our reviewer, “some dishes 

are outstanding, and the decor and service 
are the best ever offered by a local Chinese 
festaurant in this price range.” 
Recommended: deep-fried calamari, 
General Gau's chicken (actually better than 
barbecue), chicken with cashews, and any- 
thing moo shi. (6/88) 
Taiwan Cwisine, 63 Beach St., 
Chinatown, Boston, 451-5222. Sun.-Thurs. 
11 a.m.-midnight; Fri. and Sat. 11-1 a.m. No 
credit cards. No liquor. Up one small step 
from sidewalk level. $5-12 (ac). 

Wow! Cantonese seafood and Taiwan- 
Mandarin dishes on the same menu, and 
both as delectable as you can find. Taiwan 
Cuisine is still one of the best restaurants in 
town for clams in black-bean sauce, 
steamed whole fish, noodle soups, and stir- 
fries, including a peppery Szechuan orange- 
flavored beef. The Taiwan modernizations 
include extra deep-frying and plenty of gar- 
lic. (6/89) 


INDIAN 
indian Delight, 483 Cambridge St., 
Allston, 782-0021. Mon.-Sat. 11:30 a.m.-10:30 
p.m.; Sun. 5-10 p.m. AE, MC, Visa. No liquor. 
Access up a one-inch bump from sidewalk 
level. $6-10 (ac). 

Modest storefront with some of the best 
Northern Indian food around. Excellent tan- 
doori (grilled) meats, rich lamb do piaza, 
tangy chicken pishori, and a good list of 
vegetarian dishes, some new to this area. 
Also swell fried appetizers and soups, flat- 
breads, and real basmati rice. Desserts only 
average. (12/88) 


Davie’s Café, 204 Washington St., 
Brookline Village, 738-4810. Sun.-Thurs. 
11:30 a.m.-3 p.m. and 5-10:30 p.m.; Fri. and 
Sat. 11:30 a.m.-3 p.m. and 5-11 p.m. All 
credit cards. Full bar. Access up two steps 
from sidewalk level and most dining space 
up a full flight of stairs. $11-20. 

Remarkably good north Italian food in a 

converted Irish pub: gourmet pizzas, salads, 
veal chops, braised lamb shanks, rib steaks, 
a vegetable garnish like a Renaissance paint- 
ing of a harvest, anda superlative decaf 
espresso and cappuccino. Some crowding 
and noise. Kind of dressy. (2/89) 
Grazie, 275 Washington St., Newton 
Corner, 332-2932. Mon.-Thurs. 11:30 a.m.-3 
p.m. and 5-10 p.m.; Fri. 11:30 a.m.-3 p.m. 
and 5-11 p.m.; Sat. 5-11 p.m.; Sun. 4-9 p.m. 
All credit cards. Full bar. $7-10. 

Your children can crayon on the paper 

table coverings and eat cheap, while you 
can dine copiously, cheaply, and well on 
Sicilian grilled-tomato salad, fried squid, 
gourmet pizza, and six shapes of al dente 
pasta in a variety of sauces. Don’t miss the 
grilled shrimp and vegetables and the 
cannoli tinged with anise. Huge and some- 
times loud. (11/88) 
Pastavino, 75 Park Plaza, Boston Park 
Square (at The Heritage on the Garden), 482 
-0010. Mon.-Thurs. 11:30 a.m.-2:30 p.m. and 
5:30-11 p.m.; Fri. and Sat. 11 a.m.-2:30 p.m. 
and 5:30 p.m.-midnight; Sun. 11 a.m.-3:30 
p.m. and 5:30-11 p.m. AE, DC, MC, Visa. Full 
bar. $8-22. 

Homemade pastas, fine salads, and 











but high-priced wines. A basically familiar 
and delicious menu with exotic Italian 
names. The whole thing inside walls of mir- 
rors. What you see is how an upscale tratto- 
tia looks where Pastavino began: France. 
(4/89) 
Rine’s Place, 258 Saratoga St., East 
Boston, 567-7412. Mon. and Tues. 10:30 
a.m.-7 p.m.; Wed. and Thurs. 10:30 a.m.-9 
p.m.; Fri. and Sat. 10:30 a.m.-10 p.m. No 
credit cards. Beer and wine. Access up two 
steps from sidewalk level. $5-12. 
Old-fashioned, small Italian restaurant, 
the kind you can’t much find in town any- 
more, but open and thriving in East Boston. 
Cheap and tasty. Corners have been cut, but 
not on the long-simmered red sauce and the 
homemade pasta dishes. Go early and often 


to the grated-cheese shaker. (4/89) 
Storling’s Café and Medici’s, 342 
Longwood Ave., Brookline, 232-9770, 232- 
9771. Mon.-Sat. 7-11 a.m., 11:30 a.m.-2:30 
p.m., and 5:30-10 p.m.; Sun. 7-11 a.m., 11:30 
a.m.-2:30 p.m., and 5:30-9 p.m. (Medici’s as 
above, but lunch and dinner only.) All credit 
cards. Full bar. Validated parking. (Medici’s) 
$15-21. 

An undiscovered fine Italian restaurant. 
Sterling’s Café is a bar with good but bland 
food, except where it grabs things from 
Medici’s kitchen. More business and better 
desserts will help. (1/89) 

LATIN AMERICAN/ 
CARIBBEAN 
Batey Taine, 279A Broadway, 
Cambridge, 354-3378. Tues.-Thurs. 1-10 
p.m.; Fri. and Sat. 1-11 p.m.; Sun. 2-10 p.m. 
No credit cards. No liquor. No wheelchair 
access. $6-13. 

An authentic revival of Puerto Rican 

cooking with richly flavored soups and 
stews. Plenty of tasty (not spicy) food cheap, 
from tripe and roast pork to shrimp and red 
snapper, yet in middle-class surroundings. 
An ideal place to encounter Puerto Rican 
food for the first time, or for a culinary 
reunion. (3/89) 
Chez Vous Creole, 1263 Cambridge St., 
Inman Sq., Cambridge, 868-3161. Daily 11 
a.m.-11 p.m. No credit cards. No liquor. 
Access up two steps, $6.50-15. 

Unusual Haitian restaurant with mild but 
rich-flavored “Creole soup,” stewed conch, 
goat, fried-pork stew. (5/88) 

E.B. A Rendez-Vous, 152A Columbia 
St., Cambridge, 661-8858. Daily 11 a.m.-11 
p.m. No credit cards. No liquor. $6-8. 

Cambridge's second Haitian restaurant. 

Cheap and very filling with serious portions 
of meat, fried plantains, and rice and beans. 
Get in Sundays for the rich, savory, peppery 
squash soup. If you're new to Haitian food, 
fried pork or fried fish is familiar and deli- 
cious. (12/88) 
El Rancho, 1126 Cambridge St., Inman 
Sq., Cambridge, 868-2309. Tues.-Sat. 11 
a.m.-9 p.m. No credit cards. No liquor. $3- 
7.50. 

Boston's six-table Salvadoran restaurant. 
Incredibly cheap. Some dishes of primarily 
nostalgic value but we recommend: gua- 
camole, mondongo, camarones en salsa 
roja, tamales de gallina (chicken-filled 
tamales), tamales de elote (corn-on-corn), 
and liquados (fruit drinks). (8/88) 


LUXURY 
Beston Harber Hotei, 70 Kowes 
Wharf, Boston Waterfront, 439-7000. Mon.- 


* Thurs. 11:30 a.m.-4 p.m. and 5:30-10 p.m.; 


Fri. 11:30 a.m.-4 p.m. and 5:30-11 p.m.; Sat. 
5:30-11 p.m.; Sun. 10:30 a.m.-2:30 p.m. and 
5:30-11 p.m. All credit cards. Full bar. $16-25 
(ac). 

According to our reviewer, “quite the 
best food Boston has ever been offered with 
such a good view.” Dessert is the outstand- 
ing course, though the kitchen does well 
with dishes like the medley of three fish in 
three sauces. Dress up. The decorative 
theme alludes to nautical proprietorship, 
with old maps, ship models, dark paneling, 
and that view. (7/88) 

Giannine’s, Charles Square (behind the 
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Charles River Hotel), Cambridge, 576-0605. 
Daily 11:30 a.m.-final seating at 10 p.m. AE, 
DC, MC, Visa. Full bar. $15.50-24.50. 

If gourmet dining makes you feel pres- 

sured, Giannino’s offers many of the same 
thrills withou’ the pressure. Have fancy 
soups or salads, the misnamed coulibiac of 
roast duckling, grilled tuna, or familiar- 
sounding Italian dishes Frenchified, Enticing 
afray of desseris (11/88) 
Merton’s, © ne Exeter Plaza (Boyiston at 
Exeter), Back Bay, Boston, 266-5858. Mon.- 
Fri, 11:30 a.in.-2:30 p.m. and 5:30-1! p.m. 
AE, DC, MC, Visa. Full bar. $13-23. 

A modern reconstruction of a Chicago 
steak house. Surely the last upscale restau- 
rant in Boston where one can smoke a cigar 
without objections (even from us: the venti- 
lation is excellent). Bizarre presentation of 
cello-wrapped raw meat and a dying giant 
lobster. And despite it all, a custom-aged 
porterhouse steak of unimaginable flavor 
and tenderness. (9/88) 


NEW AMERICAN CAFES 
Border Café, 32 Church St., Harvard Sq., 
Cambridge, 864-6100. Mon.-Thurs. 11 a.m.-1 
a.m.; Fri. and Sat. 11 a.m.-2 a.m.; Sun. noon- 
1 a.m. AE, MC, Visa. Full bar. $3-11. 

Fun-food place with above-average 
quasi-Cajun and almost-Tex Mex food. A 
good value when the food is good, as on the 
fresh fried tortillas and salsa (complimenta- 
ry), the Caribbean shrimp (coconut in the 
batter), and the popcorn shrimp. (6/88) 
Echo, 279A Newbury St., Back Bay, 
Boston, 236-4488. Mon.-Sun. 11 a.m.-mid- 
night. AE, DC, MC, Visa. Beer and wine. 
Access to outdoor café tables only. $12.50- 
22.50. 

Enjoy the rich soups, garlicky eggplant 
timbale, or Maine crab cakes. This is a 
kitchen that grills and sauces well, doesn’t 
overdo anything, but dotes on cream. 
Capitalize on that prejudice when you get to 
desserts: a don’t-miss mousse and créme 
brailée. Dress for a white room that will 
show you off. (9/88) 


On the Park, 315 Shawmut Ave., South ° 


End, Boston, 426-0862. Mon.-Thurs. 6-10 
p.m.,; Fri. 6-11 p.m.; Sat. 9 a.m.-3 p.m. and 6- 
11 p.m.; Sun. 9 a.m.-3 p.m. and 6-9 p.m. 
Visa, MC. Beer and wine. Up two steps from 
sidewalk level. $8-15 (ac). 

“Terrific from the homemade breads to 

the fabulous fruit desserts,” our reviewer 
writes. “Food with a verve at a price that 
doesn’t set fire to the wallet.” Does well 
even with weird ideas like lobster quesadil- 
las. Garlic a favorite spice. Only 12 tables, 
yet some elegance; you may want to dress 
up. (8/88) 
224 Beston Street, 224 Boston St., 
Dorchester, 265-1217. Tues.-Sun. 5:30-10 
p.m.; Sunday (brunch) 10:30 a.m.-2:30 p.m. 
No credit cards; checks accepted. Beer and 
wine. Access up two steps from sidewalk 
level. $9-13. 

The yuppie neighborhood grill comes to 
the corner of North Dorchester, South 
Boston, and Roxbury. It becomes cheaper, 
with an outstanding spread of $3 desserts. 
Better sauces than most, especially the mus- 
sels in garlic, the wine-and-cream sauce, 
and the lime mayonnaise that accompanies 
the fish cakes. This one is a check-rated 
“best buy.” (11/88) 


OTHER 
Addis Red Sea, 544 Tremont St., South 
End, Boston, 426-8727. Mon.-Thurs. noon- 


11 p.m,; Fri.-Sun. noon-midnight. AE, MC, 


Visa. Beer and wine. No access. $6-12. 
Boston's third Ethiopian restaurant. The 
food is well made, though the spicy sauces 
are somewhat monochromatic. Almost every 
dish comes in a version spiced with fiery 
“berbere” powder and another version with- 
out. The basic foodstuffs shine through. 
Come prepared to eat with your hands, 
using the soft “injera” flatbreads. (10/88) 


Casa Portugal, 1200 Cambridge St., - 


Inman Sq., Cambridge, 491-8880. Daily 4:30- 

10 p.m. AE, MC, Visa. Full bar. $8-14. 
Excellent Portuguese restaurant with sup- 

port from surrounding Cambridge ethnic 





community. Specialties: mixed-seafood 
stews, squid stew (lulas guisada), pork trim- 
. Cheap, too. (5/88) 

7 415 Washington St., Somerville, 661- 
3254. Mon.-Sat. 5 p.m.-12:30 a.m. (kitchen to 
10:30 p.m., tapas to midnight). AE, MC, Visa. 
Beer and wine. $8-16. 

A rare outpost for Spanish-from-Spain 
cooking. Tapas (bar snacks) capture the 
tone and savor of the original. Make a meal 
of them, the original “grazing” food — from 
Slices of potato omelette to meatballs in 
sauce to garlicky potato salad and exquisite 
tripe with chickpeas. At $1.50 to $2.50 a 
pop, you can afford to experiment. (5/89) 
Hanmiok, 351 Washington St., Brighton 
Center, 782-2090. Mon.-Sat. noon-2:30 p.m. 
and 4-10 p.m. MC, Visa. No liquor. $6-23. 

A small and extra-friendly restaurant, 
Korean-owned, but the Japanese food is 
somewhat better. Credible sushi, crispy fresh 
tempura, good soup and seafood. On the 
Korean side, our reviewer liked the jungol, a 
dinner soup filled with vegetables and fish 
or beef, livened up with red pepper. (12/88) 
Savarin, 195 Concord St. (Route 126), 
Framingham, (508) 875-4167. Mon.-Fri. 
11:30 a.m.-2 p.m. and 5-10 p.m.; Sat. 5-10 
p.m. No credit cards; local checks. No 
liquor. $7-9. 

New England's best, and only, Czech 
restaurant. Savory food, filling and cheap, 
cheap, chéap. Soup of the day is consistent- 
ly superb. Gravitate toward zivan skewer, 
meatloaf dishes, Wiener schnitzel, sides of 
cabbage, dumplings, mushrooms. (1/89) 
Sushi Nageya, 426 Harvard St., 
Brookline, 731-5500. Mon.-Thurs. noon- 
10:30 p.m.; Fri. and Sat. noon-11 p.m.; Sun. 
4-9:30 p.m. MC, Visa. Beer and wine. $5-16. 

Excellent sushi, much of it intended for 
takeout. Also good tempura, appetizers, 
respectable soups, and a fun dessert — 
Japanese apple pie deep-fried in little 
wrapped bundles. Service and atmosphere 
are basic but warm-hearted. (4/89) 
Tekye, 307 Fresh Pond Pkwy., West 
Cambridge, 876-6600. Mon.-Fri. noon-2 p.m. 
and 5-10 p.m.; Sat. noon-2 p.m. and 5-11 
p.m.; Sun. 4:30-9:30 p.m. All credit cards. 
Full bar. $6-19. 

What’s.new and different is the yakitori 

bar, serving a variety of barbecued chicken 
dishes. The chicken meatballs with onion go 
down especially well, with or without beer 
or saki. Sushi, soup-stews, sukiyaki, and 
tempura all checked out very good, not 
great, and somewhat expensive. Fine ser- 
vice. Wear your sharp socks and reserve the 
tatami tables. (1/89) 
Troyke, 1154 Mass Ave, Harvard Square, 
Cambridge,. 864-7476. Mon.-Fri 11:30 a.m.-9 
p.m.; Sat. and Sun. 1-8 p.m. No credit cards. 
No liquor. Access up seven steps from side- 
walk level. $3-7. 

Fascination with all things Russian will 

lure the student crowd into Troyka, where 
they will find a clean, modest café with 
prices so low that it’s positively socialistic. 
Wholesome, no-nonsense entrees, weak 
soups, good sugary desserts. (2/89) 
Yameasushi, 132 Newbury St., Back Bay, 
Boston, 424-8400. Mon.-Thurs. 11:30 a.m.-2 
p.m. and.5-11 p.m.,; Fri.-Sat. 11:30 a.m.-2 
p.m. and 5-11:30 p.m.; Sun. noon-9 p.m. AE, 
DC, CB, MC, Visa. Beer and wine. No 
access. $8.25-20. 
' & full-range Japanese restaurant that 
opened with slightly discounted prices. 
Specialties are sushi and one-pot soups, 
hedged with all the familiar dishes. Reliably 
good without showing off, and already 
crowded with Boston's wide variety of 
Japanese-food fiends. (9/88) 


é 


Besten Lebster House, 256 
Commercial St., Boston, 720-1188. Mon.- 
Thurs. noon-2:30 p.m. and 5:30-10 p.m.; Fri. 
noon-2:30 p.m. and 5:30-11 p.m.; Sat. 5:30- 
11 p.m.; Sun. 5:30-10 p.m. All credit cards. 
Full bar. Access up one step. $14-20. 

. Boston's first upscale lobster house, with 
eight lobster entrees, lobster stew, and tob- 
ster cocktail. A full menu of fancy seafood 
dishes, a few meat entrees, and a lengthy 


wine list. The owners and chefs are Chinese- 
American, so most of the lobster variations 
are Asian. Prices are very reasonable for the 
quality of ingredients and the atmosphere. A 
lot of romance for the money and a terrific 
new answer to “Where do I go for a good 
lobster?” (9/88) 

Beston Sail Left, One Memorial Drive, 
Kendall Sq., Cambridge, 225-3888. Mon.- 
Wed. 11:30 a.m.-10 p.m.; Thurs. and Fri. 
11:30 a.m.-11 p.m.; Sat. 5-11 p.m.; Sun. 
noon-10 p.m. AE, DC, MC and Visa. Full bar. 
$5-12. 

Cheap alternative to the two fancier 
seafood restaurants in Kendall Square. 
Good, generous fried-seafood platters, with 
calamari and clams the most outstanding. 
Good blackened tuna and some of the 
cheapest lobsters in town. (12/88) 


Bangkok Bistre, 1952 Beacon St. : 
Cleveland Circle, Brookline, 739-7270, - 


Tues.-Sat. 11:30 a.m.-3 p.m. and 5-10 p.m; 
Sun. and Mon. 5-10 p.m. AE, MC, Visa. Beer 
and wine. $6-10. 

Crisp, stylish Thai café with generally 
excellent food, though not so sophisticated 
as the very best Thai places. A few novelties 
such as stuffed, wrapped, fried“Bistro 
Shrimp.” Topnotch sate, pad thai, stir-fries, 
anda chocolate cake. (3/89) 
Bangkek Hevse, 50 John F. Kennedy 
St., Harvard Sq., Cambridge, 547-6666. Daily 
noon-3 p.m. MC, Visa. Beer and wine. No 
access; a full flight of stairs below sidewalk 
level. $6-12. 

Nice, inexpensive, second-rank Thai 

restaurant in a Harvard Square basement. 
Two nixes: fried sate and mediocre pad thai. 
But several pluses: a tasty seafood combina- 
tion in a pot, an exquisite, incendiary beef 
with basil leaves and chili, a toothsome tod 
man koong appetizer, and a delicious fried 
honey-banana dessert. (10/88) 
Pattaya, 1032-1036 Beacon St., Audubon 
Circle, Brookline, 566-3122. Sun.-Thurs. 
11:30 a.m.-3 p.m. and 5-10 p.m.; Fri. 11:30 
a.m.-3 p.m. and 5-10:30 p.m.; Sat. 11:30 
a.m.-10;30 p.m. MC, Visa. Beer and wine. 
$7-12. 

First-class new Thai restaurant with daz- 

zling food and decor. Don't miss Pattaya roll 
(the thinnest, crunchiest spring rolls possi- 
ble), Penang beef, ruby shrimp, crystal-noo- 
dle soup, or the “diet dish” Marina Bay 
broiled scallops. Solid versions of pad thai 
and sate, and a homy, sweet coconut-milk- 
and-banana dessert. (10/88) 
Pho Hién 682 Washington St., 
Boston Combat Zone, 482-7467. Mon.- 
Thurs. 8 a.m.-11 p.m.; Fri-Sun. 9 a.m.-mid- 
night. No credit cards. No liquor. $3-5. 

Pho Hién Vuong serves nothing but 

soups, drinks, and liquid desserts, so you 
can drink breakfast, lunch, and dinner with- 
out touching alcohol. The core dish is pho, 
the North Vietnamese beef soup as satisfy- 
ing as the Jewish chicken soup, and action- 
packed with dippable beef slices and stir-in 
salad. (5/89) 
Singha Howse, 1105 Mass Ave (below 
street level), Harvard Square, Cambridge, 
864-5154, 864-5157. Mon.-Thurs. noon-3 
p.m. and 5-10 p.m.; Fri. and Sat. noon-3 
p.m. and 5-10:30 p.m.; Sun. 5-10 p.m. AE, 
MC, Visa. Beer and wine. $6-13. 

Contemporary decor introduces a menu 
with well-made Thai dishes such as a defini- 
tive sate and a crunchy-fiery Penang duck. 
Try fried rice with taro root as a variation on 
your usual pad thai. Notably generous with 
shrimp and cautious with grease, two excel- 
lent signs. (5/89) 


THE HOT AND SOUR LINE 


If you bave bad a bad experience with 
one of the restaurants listed, let us know. 
Contact the Hot and Sour Line, c/o Robert 
Nadeau, the Boston Phoenix, 126 
Brookline Avenue, Boston, 02215. 
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JEFF THIEBAUTH 


' Downtown Café’s brunch 


hroughout its heyday, the Combat Zone was a mecca of jig- 
gly sights and heated sounds, gaudy tastes and grungy tex- 
tures. But with its demise went its vibrant ambiance. Only 
recently has this locale begun to display semblances of vitality: 
Vietnamese, Chinese, and Korean restaurants have been cautiously 
sprouting out of the wreckage. Yet an avatar of sensations of a dif- 
ferent culinary ilk has been standing sentinel here for more than 
six years: the Downtown Café. 

It’s an ideal spot for brunch. The café’s menu is a panoply of 
| imaginative ambrosia — at un-empyrial prices (brunch entrees 

generally run from $4.50 to $6.50). As our waiter confided while 
squirting the juice of a lemon into our seltzer water through a 
match’s flame, “We may not seem like the Ritz, but we try our best 
to act like we are.” Indeed, though the tiny Downtown is as cozy 
and endearing as a home, with mismatching dinnerware and cush- 
iony chairs encircled by hanging cookware, sagging shelves of 
cookbooks and jars, and curious bric-a-brac, the cooking is pure 
gourmet. Our brunch was superb, starting with the breadbasket, 
which included slices of anise and soda breads and raisin scones, 
all freshly baked. With the basket came two butters, scallion and 
cranberry. 

The gravlax and mascarpone omelette ($5.95) featured slices of 
smoked salmoh draped over a rich bed of the triple-cream Italian 
cheese. Its platemate was a slew of delicious mini cottage potatoes, 
sweetened with rosemary. The French toast with chicken ($5) was 
very good, though the name is a misnomer: it, too, was an 
omelette, made with mozzarella and romano cheeses and crou- 
tons, and accompanied by the same potatoes and a garnish of 
oranges and bananas. 

The duck salad ($7.95) was an exquisite combination of lean 
slices of duck, marinated in Cognac and spices, and steamed veg- 
etables, the whole over a bed of lettuce. 

Also on the brunch menu were sautéed pasta, caviar, and 
anchovy pork schnitzel. A different ilk, indeed. 

The Downtown Café, 12 La Grange Street, Boston, is open 
Monday through Sunday from 11 a.m. to “soft closing” and for 


brunch on Sunday from noon to 4 p.m. Call 338-7037. 
— Leslie Valdes 

















HANMIOK 


Korean & Japanese Cuisine 


“Japanese Fried Dumplings are homemade 
best we've tasted anywhere" 
-Robert Levey Boston Globe 
"A nouveau treat" 

-Al Stankus Boston Herald 
"You'll never have tempura any crispier." 
. _ “A little jewel of a restaurant" 
-Robert Nadeau Boston Phoenix 


and the 


¢ Tempura ¢ Bulkogi 
e Sashimi ¢ Sukiyaki ¢ & much more 


351 Washington Street 
Brighton Centre 


Monday - Saturday 12:00-10:00 


Free Delivery 


ee re er 


83-2090 


Parking in Rear 
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Look for our 
daily lunch and 
dinner specials 
along with our 
drink specials 





MMos 


RESTAURANT BAR 
GRAND / % 
| q 
Join us for our 


OPENING ; 
Super Bowl 


XXIV Party — 
Sunday, 
January 28 


200 Brookline Avenue 
Boston, MA 
236-0466 
11:30 a.m. - 1 a.m. 
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#691 
Comic relief 


ETT en nin ant ger sone 


Each of the figures at the right is a topographical representa- 
tion of a famous comic. We'd be greatly relieved if you could 


THE 


identify these characters below. 


1) 
2) 
3) 
4) 
5) 
6) 
7?) 


1. Prizes for solving the Puzzle will be Boston Phoenix 


Puzzle Winner T-shirts. 


2. All entries must be received at the Phoentx office 
(addressed to Puzzle #691, Boston Phoenix, 126 Brookline 
Avenue, Boston 02215) by noon on Friday, February 2. 
Phoenix employees and their immediate families are ineligi- 


ble. 


3. In the event of disputes or ties, the judges’ decisions will 
be final and arbitrary. We have only 10 T-shirts to give away 
each week, so when there are more than 10 winners we'll 


have a lottery. 


4. All entries must be accompanied by the Puzzle page. 
When possible, the answers should be entered on the Puzzle 


page. 
Name 
Address 
City/Zip 
T-shirt size 


Solution #689 


The solution to “Try To Remember” appears below. 


T-shirts to the following. 
1) John J. Grimes, Watertown 
2) Paul Lamoureux, Cambridge 
3) James Hill, Boxborough 
4) John Thibault, Malden 
5) Debbie Lincoln, Lunenburg 
6) W.S. Leak, Arlington 
7) Lillian Bulwa, Cambridge 
8) Lee R. Piper, Boston 
9) Donna Wade, Somerville 
10) John Carroll, Somerville 
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COPYING 


High speed, high quality copying 
© 9900 and Kodak copies 

¢ Zoom lens enlarges & reduces 

© GBC and Velo binding 

e 7 days a week, while you wait. 


FAX SERVICE 
e Send and receive worldwide 


BOSTON/BACK BAY 
815 Boylston Street 267-9267 
(opposite Prudential) 

Sunday 12-8, Monday-Friday 7:30-11 
Saturday 8:30-6 

601 Boylston Street 267-7448 
(Copley Sq. at Dartmouth) 
Monday-Friday 7:30-9 

Saturday 8:30-5. 


BROOKLINE 
1295 Beacon Street 731-6775 
(Coolidge Corner) 

Sunday 12-8, Monday-Friday 7:30-11 
Saturday 8:30-6 


See our ad in the 
NYNEX Yellow Pages 
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ILLUSTRATION BY ROGER JONES 


7 DAYS A WEEK 


MULTI COLOR & 
BLACK OFFSET 
PRINTING 


¢ Newsletters, manuals, pamphlets, 
envelopes, resumes, carbonless forms 


© Typesetting 

 Photostats 

¢ Folding, collating, cutting, binding 
e Instant offset printing 


MR BIG™ 


GIANT COPIES 
© Copies, to 3 ft. x 25 ft. 
Enlarged and reduced 
© Bond, vellum or colored paper output 
© While you wait service 
© Blueprints, engineering drawings, line 
Reser pte luced 


COLOR LASER 
COPIES 


Canon color laser copies to 
11 in. x 17 in. 

¢ Color laser overhead transparencies 
to 812 x 11 

© Brilliant color Cibachrome prints and 
transparencies 


© From artwork, 35mm slides, chromes, 


comenminicis ATE THE COPS” 


DOWNTOWN/FINANCIAL DISTRICT 


260 Washington Street (near Schoo! St.) 


Sun 12-8, Mon-Fri 7:30-10, Sat 9-5. 

85 Franklin Street (near Filene’s) 
13 Congress Street (near State St.) 
Monday-Friday 7:30-10, Saturday 9-5. 

2 


Congress Street (at High Street) 


101 Summer Street (near High St.) 
One Beacon Street (on Tremont St.) 
155 Milk Street (at Broad St.) 
Monday-Friday 7:30-9, Saturday 9-5. 
One International Place 
Monday-Friday 8-6 


CHESTNUT HILL 

Route 9, #1188 (at Hammond St.) 
(opposite Star Market) 

Sunday 12-8, Monday-Friday 7:30-10 
Saturday 9-5. 


367-3370 
451 


-0233 
367-2738 
451-1566 
350-7084 
227-3164 
451-1590 

-8880 


COPY COP 


FAST PICK-UP & DELIVERY 


CP SO BG 7%, 
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COPYRIGHT DON RUBIN 1990 


167 Newbury Street * 267 6589 
Bea 
Leader 
Among 
Girls 


Gy 


GIRL SCOUTS 
Contact the Patriots’ Trail Council. 
Call 482-1078 
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- Tony Valletti, 28, Art Director 
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CLASSIFIED LINE ADS: 617-267-1234 





CLASSIFIED DISPLAY ADS: 536-5390 


Purchase a non-commercial advertisement for two consecutive 
the same ad free 


weeks in advance and we will keep runni 
mere aps. ey wale ys scegms: lay or by 6 p.m. 
to renew the ad. Missing a week voids the guarantee. 
= renewing on ab oak 267-1234 dding to etek 
"s second appearance. 
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OMISSIONS ' 

The Boston Phoenix accepts no liability for its failure, for any |! 
reason, to print an advertisment and shall be under no liability |1 
whatsoever for any error for which it may be responsible } 
beyond liability to give the advertiser credit for so much of the |! 
linage occupied by the advertisement as is materially affected |1 
by ine error, provided that the Phoenix is notified by the |} 
pon of such error in an advertisement within seven days |! 
of publication. i 
COPY REGULATIONS ; 
The forwarding of an ad is construed as an acceptance of all |! 
the rates and conditions under which advertising space is at the || 
time sold by the Phoenix. ' 
The Boston Phoenix reserves the right: 1 
*To revise copy containing objectionable phrases ' 
*To reject in its sole discretion, any advertisment on account of |! 
its text or illustrations 1 
To determine correct caeuery placement ' 
All advertisements must be accompanied by a full name, ' 
address and telephone number. i 
CANCELLATIONS AND CHARGES H 
NON-GUARANTEED Advertisements: There are no refunds for |! 
cancelled ads. Advertising space credit will be issued for ads |} 
cancelled before 4 p.m. Tuesdays. Changes in Advertisements |! 
will be accepted until 4 p.m. Tuesdays. GUARANTEED |! 
Advertisements: There are no refunds or copy changes |} 
accepted on a guaranteed advertisement 1 
DEADLINES 1 
Music and the Arts... Wednesday, 6 p.m. ; 
Real Estate and Help Wanted... Thursday, 4 p.m. 1 
Copy for all other Advertisements... Wednesday, 6:30 p.m. i 
ling... Wednesday, 12 noon ; 
Guarantee renewals... Tuesday ere i 
- Changes and cancellations...Tue jay 4 p.m. ; 
OFFICE HOURS 
Mon. 8:30 a.m. - 6 p.m. Wed. 8:30 a.m. - 7 p.m. i 
Tues. 8:30 a.m. - 7 p.m. Thurs. 8:30 a.m. - 5 p.m. } 
Fri. 8:30 a.m. - 5 p.m. ; 
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FOR ADULT ADVERTISING 
PLEASE SEE THE 
ENTRE NOUS/ESCORT COUPON 
PRECEDING THE ADULT SECTION. 
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CHESTNUT HILL 2BR apt. , CROW POINT, RV’ 
sdrénne SBR. quiet coasts! CamBRIDGE line, 48R 
76 /n0'+eles, neaphnotiond: Beach, oe we T wetk $0 F 
DORCHESTER, 207, 7 Garage. mooning nigh, ane, sa. Songs - Jean. SRMBRIBOE, charming 
—— JAMAICA Son Pond & : sve waik to Hivrd Sq, SBR, 1¥s 
, nr COMMERCIAL , 
TER, 4 rm Med area, great loctn, SOMERVILLE, glass front, 2 ba, ides! for 3 or 
only. $500 inci apts, studios & 1BR w/pkg & — fir twnhse, great view of A family. $1500+. 491-2315 
1789 indy incl. No Fee. a8 Boston , 3BR, 2 ba, 
FRCS AR | SCE SANTOS ]|smmenreniscncceaned | EAST POSTON ger oe 
wi . JAMAICA PLAIN, 2 : at boat yard, 75’x50’, 
dw/disp/tridge, din rm, vg BR, hdwd firs, nr T, Oe tus ning ‘chanoolen cond, Pkg, ideal for arts grp. F ALE 
or Degen rot tte eat-in-kit. $950+. 522-756 imwittplc, new high-em. ot: —— er 
yard. mins. tT. JAMAICA PLAIN, a nA a property a 
T2s/mo+uile. 524-6304 _ —renwed. howd Ws, in fam. — in §0 Gemtwn. $1280. Avi to id ine. S376 no les. cal 1-805-687-6000 ext. 
TER, ne. Hill, ¥ no fee. $800. 547-6286 2/1. 846-7913 268-5709. ; repo list 
detail, w/d, eat-in-kit. coun... 
$750/mo. 742-6084 zan'eonde. ae SOMERVILLE, mod studio po- . mATES 
newer }. $500 $550-650. 
DORCHESTER. Minghse 28R apt. nq rm, din rm, oa 2BR 700-800: 4BF $1300. MINIUMS hse, w/d. Ne Rt 2. 
rs n am ome 2 . , 
yard/pati, wa fs firs. d.w..@- $756.60. 522-91 Atlas Realty 626-8900 Estuary, new construction,  Soa'ajag Sn Ome es 
TF. $740+ht+ sec. yd JAMAICA PLAIN, lovely SOMERVILLE, spacs, sunny iow’ sunnah "pie & ALLSTON. heemates wntd 
DORCHESTER Pmt a aA Porches. hndwd fre. 26R, ep more, $222,900, C &F Ster- in. townhse style Cail Paul 
Sloe t0 Savin Hil T $500) }+/mo. 624-6592. "min to Porter. Davis. Steps pat etn A Th ne = 
mo incl ht. 268-1214 Iv msg JAM. PLAIN, 2BA Tome’ p28-5425 ‘ 3 IT’S A BEAUTIFUL S STON — needed on 
DORCHESTER, small but 5 rm+porch, new K & B, new Page ch, laundry, 
paige Ps small int. Rew firs, quiet, oe T. SOMERVILLE, Teele Sq, CHES , Modern . Conven to Green 
house. $925 incl utils 5+. No Fee. 735 walk to T. 36R. ing kitch. — 2BR condo, w/w ymo+utils, sec oe. 
; . $800/mo, no utils. 1224 eat-in kitchen, a/c, 2 pkg last mo. 254-9073 
288-2125 LEXINGTON, irg 3BR w/t spaces, pool & - 
Ne EE ee ee focn; SOMERVILLEWEST, Sims, — Bient ot closet spc. ALLSTON, need2 for 
reasonable 862-2541 3BR, on bus line, natri $10 90 00. Lv mei big house in Alston now 
LOOKING FOR AN oar work & fre, newty finished. $00-927-4738 G+ ‘and 1 in Feb rent $320 call 
APARTMENT, HOUSE $ 254-6696 
ORCONDOMINIUM? BOSTON, New to Market, FENWAY ALLSTON semicoop hee 
THE NEW, EXPANDED ew wideliuxe amens Peterborough St, Beautiful —3F/3M ikng for 1F or cple. 
REAL ESTATE Sers/mio. Kimt units: a 1BR, a ©‘ "enov IBA, hdwd firs, Dow = Beaut vict hse on priv hill 
Real Estate, 426-8445 3BR & 3 Irg live/work units. Windows, new kit & bath. wiview, trees, yrd. Spcs, 
CLASSIFIEDSIS THE = [leal Estate, 420-5445 most incl utils. Pkg.  WTKG [ipl roptdeck, Mary "kits, many rms, nr T. Piano, 
QUICK, EFFECTIVE SOMERVILLE, Charming $700 rgd up. Owner, bldg. M Lue : trampoline, computers, 
WOON A EE 
YOU'RE LOOKING FOR! = frpic. expsd brick, Irg deck, SOUTH END, luxury 1BR WEYMOUTH $400/mo+ AB, ... 
Indry hook-up, across from ace, Mbend, marie NOSTALGIAREBORN compatibility & shared scien- 
apy aya nna oston. $750. 2/1" — in this call 767-2831 for imerview.” 
. : 
firs, new brass fixtu 846-7913. RENT 7 conversion which offers Z5TNGTON DF/IM sk IM 
cha ndetiert 442-7179 oF SOMERVILLE, 2BA 5 1m sep kitch'& be, good mgmt, Over 800 sq ft of affordable tshr ont hse some 
apt, quiet st, \ in summer, , ht brick, hdwd firs ; meals nosmok/pets avail 
EAST BOSTON, irg 38R 6 swine. $080. 626-0983 Frc. $560. no fea. -7470 oor doors wean 2 — $374+ 641 
rm apt, d.w., w/w, LLE, 5 rms, mod K Romeo & Juliet balcony. LINGTON 3M sk BR, 
Soe Oe TO BB, ww. $750 unhtd. Avi TREMONTONCOMMN = —= Everything you've dreamed Vive. bn, wid jw, ottst 
. $795 2/1. 535-1 BOSTON, irg 1BR, baicony of & more tor only $116,800. hei "$340, 
waik-in closets, hi fir. Asking Call nig Peg yo at avinow, eat 
$925. No Fee. 729-7313 RE/MAX of 
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CAMBRIDGE, in Sq, great LARGE, SUNNY SOMERVILLE between ALLSTON 1BR in 48R ARLINGTON, rm avi in sny BROOKLINE, consid resp 
sk 3rd for hstoric ~ place. y itahe. Davis of pote Ren goa om erator: Fid, non emia for a quiet 4 pren 
hse. Pkg st. hut, de- BROOKL lock off roomin . Share w/3M, hw, _ incl. + lease wa hy Be BBE Roc yng prot GM sks sim M/F to apt, $275/mo | to T WD 
$285+ avi 3/1 646-5274 © p nea pena Bh ~4 beacon or $265+, 277-61 + 15 shr supr condo nr Chris rvr, avi , 731-0597 

preter frndly indpt woman Cable, ‘ 2 ~ 
— w/sense of humor. Rent neko fe , M/F (gre , 1F 2M seek 1 ATTENTION! Beko maid, nosmkg 
ARLINGTON GTR, sk ath SdaStutie. 606-1919 month. pkg available (extra). . Student or prof) sought for 5 = M/F for 4br apt 5 mins to T a 
prof nonsmkr, irg rm, quiet, Tee Tehe” — house in Davis Sq. and shops $300+ utils THE DEADLINE FOR BRIGHTON IM/F non-smkr = BROOKLINE/Coolidge 

Spy Pond, tennis, on T CAMBRIDGE, M/F non : smoke; you don't have 783-5248 RENEWING ALL to shr 3BA apt & Corner. Mature prof, no 
avi now. 641-4258 smker to shr brand new twn = LEXINGTON: M/F sk indv to ‘tO. 628-6513 $250 + utils area, near BC, floors. smoking. sunny 58R, 
hee w/ grad stdnt, SbIks share 3bdrm cone me tn GUARANTEED trple, $433+. 787-1719 tree lined Hid 
Seo vi, cats SUMO EEEOS Cont” ngnOAG. WID. pig. NO SAF cues Goda  twene ie, Wey & toe CLASSIFIED ADS eves, 497-2449 days $340/month tutils. 
' - ba , close to Davis & Porter — bsmnt, $425 inc ht/hw, avi 1S TUESDAY AT ; 
rea hoe tad steel iat CAMBRIDGE, near Kendall, phone : Sq. 10min walk to Hrvd. Gell 2/1. 780-4352 6:00 P.M. BRIGHTON, 27+ prot F. BROOKLINE. ik for 1M 
wid, hdwd fir, ht incl, no Share 7 rooms, 2 rooms avi TINCOLN, Prof F sks 2 aft 4pm. $ 375 pis util. Call —— LS std OK, safe conven = i, 36R apt 
Hrd ? % utils 876-2272 ' ing. no pets, © shr rg beaut. SOMERVILLE jul, rg 4BR soem a nm ee ee pkg. avi 2/1. $308.33+ sed 
AALINGTONHEIGHTS, 1M © CAMBRIDGE, or Fresh Pa, tui home. Lovely yid, con coed nse, conv toc at Davis Ca 254-3054 | ‘located, farge ‘BR. and or BROOKLINE, M for large 3 
1F seek 1 prof M/F for38R = M 25-35 sought for servation land, firs, T. Bright, talented, fendi wooden firs. avi2/ior BRIGHTON, 2F sk 1 F for BROOKLINE. M for large 2 
in hse. w, , or bus, specs SBR ent Hdwd firs, . = Fate Bee Bg AR le No aes Ausheciehed ah ape rT, 2/15. 426-1939 ace tear aoe -. baths, disposal, d/w. 
m2 & 128. smoke. rst Dk. ack yard. wid.” iy rmidin rm, nr train Onn 4250, She eo 8887 inci nt. Parking avi. BACK BAY, Beacon St.1BR —smkr, indep, considerate. Absolutely must be sexy 
$300+ utils. & hsehold, on Walden Pond, 2rms_ priv Calt 787—0408 aviforF nonsmkrin3BR apt, $300+ 787-0651 i prof M over 30. $400 
ARLINGTON sk 1M/F for from Harvrd. Avi imm, Suite w/bath $575+/1 Irg SO. NEW HAMPSHIRE 2 mod hReh, Wyle, ShySies, re sey Raha L ys 
& furnished hse $400+ util (negot), 864-5049 bright rm $425+. GM sk resp 3rd; sep kit + br, , 1 M/F to share T and schools. inc) BRIGHTON CENTER, rm avi 
mee Seite eon shr bath; priv setting. big Sor ‘spt_on green line hy. 596-9440 in SBR apt. $200+utils. BROOKLINE, AM in lp 2BR 
anne itiis, 643-5062 CAMBRIDGE, nr Hvd Sq & LINCOLN: SHARE (603)382-4810 conv. to + utils = . 254-1 Cidge Crnr, = 
“ pig T 2M sk M/F 25+ to nCOUNTRY WAKEFIELD nosmok 7 = ein ieaontee BR , clean wer smk, $575+ eic, rnti , avi 
ATTENTION! oe ‘te saan, eat 2 to share prof M seeks M/F 27-35 to ALLSTON, 2M seek 3rd, no = dd, hdwd firs, w/d, 500sq ft 2 ete Sborm.+ hom + BOK immed. Feb free. 524-3498 
THE DEADLINE FOR cats. 1 incl NoUSe: reer ans “18g share duplex a/c, w/d, near 787-3508 late sun dck, $500 inci hijinw. line. no pets/smokers Feb 1. BU AREA 
pag yard, garden. Abuts 1 T, stores, off or 354-3116 furn or unfurn own rm, avai $340 
RENEWING ALL Weeknights, acres conservation land BROOKLINE, St. Mary's st 
ard, more. $375+ Bili 2/15, Keith 262-4552 
GUARANTEED CAM! Porter Sq, Mins to 1 Smoke ¥45-0030 ALLSTON, 2M sk non smk BRIGHTON, clean, quiet, Furnished room. Large 
$310 inc! utils, avi ok. $325+-$400+ M/F rmmt, ige BR, grtlocnr Back Bay sks M/F AM for mature, ind. stable & honest quiet, clean. 
CLASSIFIED ADS Vict 14 he's 3 (617)259-1475 or 259-1146 WALPOLE. shy spacious 1, $350+' utils, avi 2/1/90 iy Sbarm w-D/D. W/D.rigk. wanted for nice, safe apt. Stores, ‘three T nes. Nr 
1S TUESDAY AT MANSFIELD. mature country 2 fireplaced 5 uti, avail 2/1. A eet tee eS Desk. 
6:00 P.M. wkdy 6p-9, wkends 10-5 shr jn ya Basen an poct ALLSTON $375 incl _hijhw : vueees aan Nose Ree ny Fe 

CAMBRIDGE, F 27+ for priv, routes $375 + 1/3 & Comm. Ave. BEACON HILL, prof F, non BRIGHTON, Clev Circ, 2brm Congas, $105+/wk. 
YER, GWM wnitd to shr 13 train. $325+1/4 util Available Feb 1. No " smkg, sks sm to shr beaut 2 condo, qt, P aval 566-0967 
A eas nr Fresh OK 277. BR ac, d/d.  $445incint, & after 6pm wkdays, 
rm home, 2LAs, 2 1/2 bthe, ; Ar Star, no ceecereceniicnies = SE eae SsvSscnis, ‘avi'2/1 cr nog,  wkends, 565-6740days anytime wkends lv msg. 

Of space, $400}en0 inc! ume, Se. SA7-C44S _ MEDFORD, ok Gt, mature, ro SBR nse, Dackyrd, porch, ALLSTON 1M eks GM/F for So" ea0 : BROOKLINE VIL-F sks 27+ 
poy rang ad , Skrmmi —-NON-Smk shr spes scious sh w/2k 48F apt. Lg, 2firs, DA, d/d, . BRIGHTON, Comm Ave f 30 Sein tnd he tatkon 
a to shr 4br apt. Walk hm on at back st 41M, $261+utis, Dick to —¥/9, Basement. prep, Nr'T. BELMONT 1M sks 2M/F to ska resp, persnable rmmt for ore oth mpl W/D Porch 
BELMONT 1M, 1F, skgMor Harvard, $305, 661-0094 w/SMA1F.relindepivng situ. bus ‘ott st po. 736-7237 inc! all. 661- atv 112 hee, T bus se Mery ge 280% sot, mse ihe cote, Prag. $383+ No smkjpets 
beautiful hs, great loc. | CAMBR ,_ indep - - WALTHAM, 2M, 1F,1cat,sk ALLSTON Beautiful 2BR = ¢455 ‘tier’ 6: call 277-8242 2/12 232-3842 
Wid, dw, trp.” $367.50) heed sks spirited th morn: aot oe tone aM sr 1Fforirgsunnyrm, innseon — ght, Big wing rm, yard. 566-6800 ext2472 dys Greg SiGHTON Comm Aver tv BROOKLINE VILLAGE 
y 1/3 util Bae Sor ue, Sunny nee MrT. Cat sk nonsmk 1F/M 23+, no Gare evel iam, of closets. $450/mo pcg ee yn gti tenn for Fe shy t-Lig BA wanted for 12x12 room in 6 
= more pets. Share food, s semi se, no room Apt Call 
SNOT, NE uel GOA ee sme Seeing tna: STEN OL ere ALTSTON/EROORLINE | SnOtefermy kee: SAL same EP” hay Tn0b mg 
sunny thru Oct 1. Hrvrd/T, porch, w/d, computers. 15 min bus ‘st, Feb 1. ; P BURLINGTON, 1 rmmt 
no Apts Ria : MIF, noncemke ror, Mare on-st pkg. Avi now. eer 7 sh 2BR 2bath luxury condo, — BELMONT, 2mi fr/Harv Sq, BRIGHTON CTR rmmts to Lo adea to shr 25R hse, w/d, 
= $350/370, 629-2639 Rent $302, utils $40, food Pore bale, $806, 27 inunit, nr T, Mor F rmmt, no pets, — sh Irg 3BR, tiv rm, kit, d/d, near the mail, 128, Rt 3. 
. $20/wk, 391-9602 WALTHAM 1M oF F , bale. $595. 277-6438 off st , $380+ sec dep. pantry, incl 9. new Own room, $400+utils, 
Pesr orig snc MELROGEFSO GIGLDT | Mak te Neel ALLSTON, WTF, Som, pt SOSH Peiuieg gb ech aw sn, Steere 
Antiques, grand piano TOM CENTER ig 3bed, hdwa fir trplc, yrd. rent $340 md 690-7375,” ~~ ASAP. newly renov, beau © BELMONT/CAMB — Ammt Sean 324-4100 BURLINGTON, Beacon Vile 
$575 house. Great house, great 0 smk $450+. Susan WATERTOWN IM/F 25+ Harv Sq 33 +, 789-4823 coven Geek ; wg Rony BRIGHTON Easy going  Skgprof22-30toshr modern 
ht/hw incl. 266-1011 people, has fire place. No 662 Or 495-9798w quiet rep no smk foams John/Charlie, 666-3900 min. bus to Harv Sq. EZ hsehid sks 3rd member for name 2727082 aoa 
BOSTON/So.End, rm for rnt deadbeats. Near T & bus. in 2fam w/1M, 1F 30 pkg pats Anette Rectan acess to Storrow — apt in Charming hse, 
renov.his- FOr Feb 1. $340/mo + util MELROSE: Hndem trnshed — Sheritaa nen gg 771f ALLSTON, M/F, Wg rm, ort rvs. and At. 2. 3rd fir of __ $383+/mo. Avi immed. CAMBRIDGE, shr 2BR im- 
toric bldg Nr. BU/Tufts med 782-7238 poh Pen ang —_ locale w/pkg, nr T house w/porch and bkyd. Call 262-4122 med. 2 blocks from Porter T. 
area. Med stdnt pref. DEDHAM, 3F's 2M'S Sk  kitpriv. Conv toT, No smoke po ah gual alg $2500 abaerae pets. —Off-st. prkng. Share epece BRIGHTON F sks M/F 25+ S<50)m0, M/F nonsmkr. 
$475/mo Ww msg. u hsemmt, frndly, cooprive. Male. $395 inc utls 665-6082 Pring. Nr ea bon w/1 F and 2 cats. $400+ for large 3BR apt in 492 
BRIGHTON, 1 & iF «= Reaithy_ home. Nosmk $366+ AviFeb 1.354—6479 ALLSTON, m/f to share 2br = Mary 469-0964. ng, to 67 bus/Pike, CAMBRIDGE 2F 35+ sk prof 
sk i. non- $340+ 1. MELROSE, Oak Grove. M/F apt, great cable, $450 BELMONT, prof F sks ‘avail now, $437/mo+utils, nonsmk M/F to share huge 
smkg Couple or  DEDHAM/WESTWOOD, 2 Wntd to she 2BR ist floor § WATERTOWN, profFsksF inc ht. avi 12/1.  simiar.to shr Ing 2 bdrm, 783-0087 Ge ct ae cae art 
; with F 29. Prche, pkg, w/d. 25-35 nonsmkr to shr M from onT & porch yd $425+ 492-7109 
& pkg. Nr. ora Sok ara. cozy nee, s/¢. Near T & park $375+ utils. 2B, d.w., ndwd firs, pkg & rah Often f BRIGHTON, M/F 25+ for 
he wierd pag, s . Nr T, 128.1. Avi immed. 979-0390 nice cat, no more. eA, 8 a wid att lai hse. Must Ga Sq. Lking 
rent. . 461-0178 $375+. avi now oe Saae 2BR apt ex loc. . orem, j be respble & employed fort Me sr 2 borm ape 
Ren ee eee.  SORGMETER Grom poner Bat Rye Avail Jan 1 ‘90. Call Steve — $395+. sec. 617-489-4799 ing, reas rent beaut bidg, wik to Harv Sq. 
BRIGHTON, 2 M/F rmmits my ad gracious home, mins to 1 WATERTOWN Prof M, late 787-1963 eves BELMONT, rmmt wntd for =~ Cujiat aren’ no SINK, NO pete, 
needed for rg Sbdrmjabath pon fun coop Gwntwn. All amenities & 40's, non-smkr sksrmmt,M = ZiTeroNauernoemkFio fg BR, nonsmkr prt, prt ba BRIGHTONMsksrmmt30+ = Sioa ams Tanne. He Foes 
indep hse nr ctr, $280+utils,  -4'r paepte yn or Mls inch. S880/moteec. Au 30+ to 2BR apt in hse in AN & shower, irg mod kitch, on ng Ry By + 491-2414. Avil imma! 
avi now, 254- ientation, age (we're now 2/1 Son ph AA. Dhamma laund, dr. T $438 inc! ht/nw — 78 min, trom Harvrd Sq. Elizabeth, $495/mo+utils, CAMBRIDGE Charming 
BRIGHTON, 2 prof M, mid 31-56), to join us in MILTON, M/F wnted for WATERTOWN skng M/F for 232-1899 ; non ee ee | aft Spm 2BR, hdwd firs in renov. Vict 
30s sk M to shr 3BR hse in 8 bdrm beaut  3brm hse, only Imi from  bigSBAhse, SminwalktoSq  Zirston BELMONT, wanted M/F 21+ 00 =r house =F nonsmoker 
quiet nbrhd. $450/mo+uti. nse, Dig rooms & yard, near == Boston, indry. ofp; Oka: & public transit. We shw food. $ M/F fo she 1brm quiet-respons to shr 3br apt +: BRIGHTON, M sks M/F 25+ eferred. Avi 2/1 or 3/1. Call 
mod kit, patio ohst p T. Share chores, veg meals, jots of room utils, chores, some meals. No  esponsble M/F to w/2humorous MnrT$308+ «0 Shr 2BR w/ 1 1/2 bths, — Premares 
Neexp bus Gwntwn. AviZ/Y, Nee meetings. Nonemoking. — 696-7411 more cats please. 923-8655 n_SOrm apt. $380/0 wits 484-1690 featpasmonupe pel. GhIGMGE'T codline F 
782-0510 before 10pm. “possy ro NAHANT, Ocean front; small STE hoe Lisa or Jim 1176 $200 tts St Eke a0 2 25+, clean, resp, consid, 
IGHTON mature DORC /Melville rm, nonsmkr $330+ to ; : -9121 ice irg apt. d & cat. 
sks reap 27+"womanioane — prinmy lamuvettaan | us. 17 fat Nc Wicwnsa.w/ rot M. 4 LMQLEREERENT.,,  pclQMINTONARYRD ., SrcmTON tong WF | SS00" BIE TOGO 
ee eS M or grad student, NEWTON, 2F seek 3rd 25+, hseme ‘tm, $350/rm inci ht/hw. Nr T.no —_T. F 34, ft soc wk-pt schi, sk of or stud for mod Srm on CAMBRIDGE F sks F 25+ to 
Tcomiens ten smkng/pets. sec dep, 436-1538 ponrgerenegdhiw nag oll 4 ie $asojmo 926182 tee. Noel or David, 782-6469 F 30+ to share < ox eS sundy ZBR apt jo atam 
$235/mo+utils. For inter> DORCHESTER, “non $330+ ALLSTON, wntd rmmts to ne oe «| C ty | +i 
view call Nancy at 254-5074 — smur 354 Fi al med eilsties ome tas @ wicees 00 aor ot i em. oop ee ore ee Me oat I Bo aaron 
. $350+ 4 , Susan . ’ ‘ofs s sunn 
BRIGHTON. M non smkrfor DS Md at pkg, Neponset  NEWTONCENTER, 1a om  Sreaniceyerd. lake & ries = $3801 wl, av! Oe smk to sh ig hse, nr train, SBR apt, porches. den. pkg. SBA apt. smin from Harv § Sq 
other Me al Ken 88a, $300+ utils 282-0509 sk Soe (veg EST eT im ang «With pool, $450+ util _ 57 bus, $257/mo, $442/mo inci ht & hw, avi 2/ 
home. , wet, no hsema INGTON, * 508-667-3562 
254-6279 lv msg DORCHESTOR, 2 hsemts —smk/pets, $280+ 965-7519 | wanted, non-smoker M/F, Collie /F_nonsmkr, BRIGHTON pon 
wntd for quiet residential 3BR, tbath, $310, heat shr Irg snny apt. Walk to Red BOSTON, 2 nice bdrms aval F wanted share 4brm 2M/1F, CAMBRIDGE/Harv apt. 
in Section. NEWTONCENTER trmaval vay A T. 1smin bus to Hrvd sq. __inirg renov, Sbrm apt nr NU, 12+ utils, Sec bldg, choice loc, Sbicks 
BOS PATIO BS68 seek ber hiagg 6 ge incid, 26yrs+. . . pets $312 
; st prkg 15 min walk to in Irg vict, frndly, indep hse. W/d, hrdwd firs, offst prkg,  hosptis: Ig ea-kt, mod bth: § start 3/1 232-8231 aft Harv & T, n-smkr, $500+ 
to share warm, handsome. Ashmont, easy access toX- ™ lake & T, laundry. No ee oe gore. See o O hee S Ok, 15 inci ht, 2:30pm or Iv msg 50utils, Doug 868-3727 
M/F, 25+  Coacouunt + pay + util 905-6807 9 ane —~ 3+ oak a tte BRIGHTON, prof M & cat CAMBRIDGE lg br Ivly dupix 
stable, neighborhood. 436-9489 ive gy with bath and 2 firepics. ARLINGTON 2 prof F sk 3rd, § BOSTONSbdrmapttoshare = seek nonsmkg M/F for Ir hse renov huge gdn, quiet st, 
s' _riendship, ee NEWTON CORNER, 4F.3M. — Shared kitchen, living area 28-34, to shr beaut 3BR apt. —_w/2 prof, avail immed, non- d5r on bus line 64. Prkg aval walk Hrvrd & Port Sq, 
$259 inc utils. Sea; FRAMINGHAM, rmmt wntd. — Bays so toshrifg and laundry. Peaceful, Nice pornecd, cor or. wae | guee = Red $350+ utils 783-9258 nonsmkr $400, 576-9710 
omer responsible, clean, wshr, frpic wooded lot with garden loc, nr T. $310+ “ ¥, ~ ly Or eves SRIGHTON. CAMBRIDGE, M/F to shr 








creative hsehold. . aval 3/1. We are Pets and kids great! 
L | ARLINGTON, 3Fs want M completely ‘remodeled apt. 
; - 0-43 friendly, indep. prof. $875 jmo inci utils. 894-9646 fr own ln Nome, Dek BOSTON/Brigh Cir 2rmmts new kitch & bath, all util incl. ee ‘ad std or 
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lines, resturants. No more. pets, no tobacco, + /me 
$105+ ad $290. incl utils. Call WESTON farmhs. frpics. rd. Bria. $375 incide ai out ee eon, — $400/mo. Steve 782-4800 prot in 20's 2/1 §76-6231 
BROOKLINE 22+ M for io yard. wid, treplece, Pg. 12-6 wkends, W msg. joommnier rel Fabre - ea-kt, bsmnt, 2fir, 445-48 BRIGHTON, seekin seeking trndly CAMERIOGE nenvemoking 
nd 7 pve Ag & T pote Ay Tee bee esee NEWTON mid-30's couple —_ Ss 8 Bh owe cok PmSTON 25+ BOSTON F sk M/F 19+ furn Ei... 251 to shy ing Vict. share w/ M classical mu- 
Media/arts int preferred al w/big victorian to share weed ’ as inhouse. Nrbus  'UX 2BR. Balc, pool, d/d,hw — ise Many amenities inc nat. _sician. Please leave selt-de- 
S410 nc! utes. 277-4618 HYDE PARK. fur w yrd dck sunny 2 room suite aval Sart them ear ere” «AT modem bata kachen, 8. $5001. dep, sec 8 uti. yg, we 3 Pe ‘$435 _scriptive message. 661-6571 
safe area, immed, '-2337 7 street, no pets, $350 Conv ‘ 9466 msg ine utl. 71 SE 
BROOKLINE, 2F. 3M sk F to i 126 Nr bus & Comm = eo oy WESTON, live in woods ee er ater Ti). BORIC Ronnne Ge ae. — <a GAMBRIOGE NORTH. 
a ae ee aed Ri, all amenities 364-1832 wiothen. wid d close to city, shr 3BRhsew/ 648-5640. ing tg 2BR, hdwd firs. Near = So to share hse w/iF _off-st pkg, w/w carpet, fully 
coop, veg. $400 inci all. No HYDE PARK, tosh a 2OA easy access to 9 & 128. whe, ie ee T. very close to supermarket 36, 244 27, 30 & cat. Yard eat-in-kitch. $400/mo 
Care, cigs, pets. Call Dick hee, fr'& bk yrd, quiet §27-7728. ten ~~- cat, $375 or plus ‘more. $495 Heat and Wig dbaths, nr bus & incl utils, own Ivg rm. | am a 
277. Leave mssge. residential area, nr T, non ARLINGTON CENTER, 3 water included 262-2085 9475, 7; generally ree a - 
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omk room, avi NEWTONVILLE, 2F, 1 catsk duplex, yard, w/d, t , 
now, $00. Ses-4307 av" nonsmoker, 30+, for two aa EY, a Texan, ap fr wat 10 nage 25 eas o BRIGHTON skng 1 Mir to M 40's, seek very similar 
prot considerate, wm. We JAMAICA PLAIN F pref. V wifrplc & pkg. No drugs, fin to prof GM, conv to T & $44.1608 This 1s « great deal share w/couple, 3 min walk — $455 inci nt & hw. If serious Desens bot wee 
are too. $362, 734-4288 co-op w/4 others. wie : rail. 4GM will shr to downtown. $600 mo + 72; 354-2935 after 7PM Plane call 497.5172 

- - pets, no smk. Avi No pets. 527-2084 3story home w/pkg, w/d, ARLINGTON Ctr, 2/1, off utils. 423-3195 eves 


no . 5 
BROOKLINE, 1F/M, 25+ for $21 . 524-31 frpic, full kit, common Mass Ave, on bus line, M BROCKTON/STOUGTON CAMBRIDGE, Nr Hrvd Sa. 
Athen re QUINCY, prof sks nonsmkr, ares, more, $860jmo Ines Ral for 3BR, 2bth. BOSTON Lg brght furn. LA, Sons oe peal nenasie Oo Need 1 M/F to shr 2BR apt. 
imo+ 























ra 


























wik to Lngwa/Vilg Ts, Mar . JAMAICA PLAIN F wanted quiet, 26+ for3 BR home nr _ utils. Call Charlie utils, 646-1625 oh ge 28 any On same to shr house $400 plus $400/mo for Feb 15 (Feb 1 
$450. musical. oe Nice yd. $305+, Sally Red T. Avi immed. $450 508-584-3808 # 
ae spacs beaut semivag household. $298 227-1612, ros. Ne hae te tne apt alpen a, stor See Soon 1 LF, 258 1M a —s rter S 
# - . ir x, yd, storage, . ’ Mi, CA i) . ‘orter . 
iful indepdnt hse sks 1 M or ps Loerie ROSLINDALE M/F to shre with 20, $F 28.43, Beautiful laundry, no smok, cat, BOSTON, Male roommate 4 ‘seek F ‘to share big. gay or bi M to shr rg apt, 
min to Porter led line, 


F 25+, w/d, 2baths, nrT, avi JAMAICA PLAIN, IM/F for _ 1st fir of Ig sunny vict with huge, house with fireplace, $375/mo, T and bus, for SBR. $250+utils. beautiful, sunny apt, near 






























































now. +. eves 232-7277; indepen semiveg 4BR; w/d, ~ ’ ’ » Nr T. porch, w/d, d/w, near town & parks, no smoking/pets, — $400. Dave, 876-0182 
days & eves 731-8133 hdwd firs cat porch $255 00+ S27-89d0 °° eamoat . Rent $310+ 2 avail Jan 1, $460 incis oy 
——————————————_ Nosmk Jan! Feb? 524-6427 Util + food. No smokers or © ARLINGTON HEIGHTS, 2 Seerae Hil by NU Call 731-9157. CAMBRIDGE/Porter_ Sq, F 
BROOKLINE Irg beaut indep ROSLINDALE, profM sks 1 pets. Available 11/1 prof F & 2cats sk F, beautiful 20h ont pod sks prof F 25+ for 2BR apt. 
hse seeks 1M/F, w/d, 2bths, JAMAICA PLAIN, GM to shr or 2 ind, resp, trndly F/M 950760 . Suntm, frplc, porch, yrd. grea row a ite’ BROOKLINE, 2BR 2fam T/C No smkrs, $337/mo avi Jan. 
nv T, aval imm, $302+, days 8 rm Vict. w/SGM. fully 27+; no smkg: renov apt in , trans, $285+utils, 2/1, = an © ee Oe 8, grand . 2cats 497-5336 please Iv msg. 
& eves 731-8133, eves —frnshd. vo t clean hse nr Arbo T: quiet nord: WINCHESTER. M if ¥o90n'742-5151x559 aS 37 incl 277-6847 Ciaiebaa Ss 
poenttt a er aoaree 1/15 oF 2/1: Ken 468-0688, profe'n 4yr'okd,Sorrh duplex. ARLINGTON, Re and airy rm BOSTON, nice sunny newly — Shr-a BR. g390 inc ht Non escan Kergemate 254 for 
BROOKLINE Beaut twnhse JAMAICA PLAIN, 3 F sk M/F fwnhee, basement, 1 & part furn 3/4 acres 12rm hse pene 5s SOR 2 bath apt shr 3 BR. $290 inc nt. Non friendly semi apt nr T. 
4 frpic, ig rms, great loc. Off + , NO pets, SOMEAVILLE, 1 25+, nO 1/0 bts, deck, off-st  prkg nr T w/d shr kitch bath Hay ymo. 566-5125 drinker/smoker pref. Avail No pets/smkrs, $219 ht incl, 
beacon St. T. shops. ig hse, 4bds/3bths. |g — smkg/pets, semi-veg, to shr $340+ 1 Nr i93  nosmok/pets 25+ $295 . immed. 738-9269 call 491-5812 bet 6-10pm 
$330-475. No Fee 734-4137 , ne T, § +,  2BR, $320+ utils. Gary, and 128 Sake é incids lower rent for BOSTON. North End. 
BROOKLINE, Cl Gm, sunny Sau sated TER hed some yrd wrk poss 646-9791 nongmkg rmmt wanted for fo; spacious, SBR apt. PART-TIME 
. luxurious rms “in beautiful JAMAICA PLAIN 2 mature, SOMERVILLE Tbr in Sor apt Situation grand vict, very ARLINGTON. M/Frmmt2s+ ice, sunny 2brm apt with $499 tah Cal 566-6824 CAMBRIDGE. prof F sks pt 
1irm victorian condo, flex fun-loving non-smking 25+ St young wasten: Soy vm, : 8 wntd for 3BR apt, nr T, quiet 4/C. pie Bs 5 a. . furn, 20R apt in hee 
lease, $450-$550, 734-4529 M's sk 1 of same for renov § e--kitchen, garage. Nrdwd inden people (2M & 3F)Eat st. d/w, hrdwd firs, no — imm, 723-6 OMAr tor boaat Soragt _ wiporches, wid. Nr Hivd Sa, 
BROOKLINE hee sks F237, gents a ert Sag $400;eiec, 625-1816 and ive wel sharing ex a Seteimo. con Foreign Mor large sunny im nse WV gatin itcn "2 Pond, T. Joyce, 661-0016 
non- Mark 983-92 naaminenehmieiscnnts - eee: ae r i. RS ES s' ne 
ao gh Re aaeet +. Mark or Mike 963-9213 = SOMERVILLE, irmmt for chores. Skng 1 consid AALINGTON, M & F sk 307, hw firs, eik, mor, oval san 75032 CAMBRIDGE, prot F sks 
We are 2M oo JAMAICA PLAIN, 1 M/F, \ 3BR vict twnhse, 1M 1F, ™ 28+. Rent & utils + — nonsmkr M/F for 3br apt, 1/1, 723-6601 h, 7 1. 2M/F for spacious newly re- 
pa a a at recuah Mcseieen® Rheem. cee | ee Oe, Ee ee ORTON mw NE Unv BT, Ge tT, ven. epecious inet, Wid. Wom to Harwu 
LS w/2 F, ¥ for aft 6, ca more pets + nw ’ 4 ‘ } $500+ 
BROOKLINE hsmts Pond, yrd, indry, off-st pkg, ON. F233. oa ah BR.$362 inci heat. For more 876-6458 lv msg, 
for supportive home, nonsmkr, $550%, 822-9808 SOMERVILLE, Cet eg tt eatz8°s. ARLINGTON, “non-smoking Gocaied for twnhes, great info, call 799-1177 GAMBRIDGE/Prr Sq 1M & 
neTystores, no smikngipets, JAMAICA PLAIN, Pondside, mh. wavaiee soe cee comm T, $367/mo inc! ht/hw, right Sar adess Avs. cone 3 Soa eeeO a 232.8906  BROOKLINE/Brighton, F pe Povey tym ohh gern 
incids ail utils. seekng respons, amiable 4. nse. 1 cat. no 1 call 938-7537. bus & T, call 937-0060 for POW Seer aan eee 30+ nonsmkr to oy a cuneyy jee Cake ogre 4 
Call_ 232-4630 or 267-3700 3rd to shr lovely home, rg DUS ose, OLS)! I sppointment. BOSTON/BROOKLINE. condo, DAR ath a BE 
ext 324 (ask for Pat). yard. No smoke, no more 776-8535 . ROOMMATES erences Park Dr., we live in 5BR/2 $400. ASAP. 734-7598 SONS OF AO eve 
pets. $500 incl. 522-6303 ARLINGTON non-smkr Bath condo. New Kitchen, BROOKLINE, Chestnut Hil, | CAMBRIDGE skng 1F non- 


24+. Huge 3 th nse. Priv JAMAICA PLAIN, 1F sks 1F  fon-smkng F for or 'ape SUPERB. Hdwd firs, eat in kitch. dining mnt gy TO Wepeelt® F/Rm suanjed. sun’y pe gh sey ng Abe gigas 

oh eee Sengimov An - bike to pata yy ondav by aoe Oe rewan © eas omk. ok M/F 26+. Sm BR in TY eT dare or 42e-eaet wid, Ig kit, bk ys. deck, walk porches, lots of storage. 

Si , no 5 5 é . . , : id, . * ee - y . . * . } 

2/15 or 3/1. Allie 73-5322, $50 tani. boa tise. "® share food, 628-8089 m eg pale ace 648-6279 eves eg wg on at inch 617-738-2128 avail /1. $425+. Call Penny” (w) 
CAMBRIDGE, 1M, 1F seek SOMERVILLE. 2M.1 sek ————— ARLINGTON prof non-smkg == ¢5507mo inc ht/hw, sec dep, or he ed ; Feb 

for BROOKLINE Cidg Cr ar 

ht 











M/F to shr 3BR 2 fir epads, euniy M sks hsemate in sunny vict, 3 a ey ee 
apt nr Fresh Pond. w/d, LEXINGTON, 26+ indep, he Wns firs, pkg, ABR AL STON ME ote to pkg, ¥°d, walk, to Alewile oe. Bote OH 28+ epec 200 apt Hdwa | Gees aot mae \d 
jacuzzi, pkg, on bus line,no = neat, quiet. Pleasant iew. No no pets.  shr huge, two fir, 6brm apt , nO 263-3554 ee Bir esa res 752-008? 
sh $500--utlis. 776 6654 
wntd 





" . Linda or = rm/hse/st. No pets, 2 acres, w/ indep, casual 2F, 3M, 1 ARLINGTON, prot F 30? to BOSTON, rmmt for irg 3BR 
LINGTON, F 30+ to on ? ’ 
Stuart after 7p, 354-7172 bus to T, $340+, 861-8737 cat. to T, $293+ utils, shr lovely jaa 2BR, a: Hdwd firs. $275+utils. BROOKLINE Cnr F, 45+util. Call Liz esas 




















Sq. Lg br w/pvt bth in 3br apt 
aut 3/1, 4400+, 028-2555 


5 
: 


——— cali Ted 267-1234 work, or 2 cat sk F non-smkr to 

CAMBRIDGE, 48R hse. LEXINGTON, 2M/1F seek SOMERVILLE hsmte 734-5916 home. nonsmkr, no pets. os 3BR, dr, CAMBRIDGE, Som, M/F 
i nogae sh hter””| on Sesto ous | © ar ange fam hn fe See ee ER ane? Fagen ye Sladen, 36" fring aan n SR 

 baheait Reet 128.0 See Se Cae ve $340jmio incl utils. 866-4090, 782-9336 lv msg ply By Ra 
6pm, $3504 tia Py Oo furn, w/bath, irg closet, ALLSTON, 18R in 4BR apt ASHMONT ST TION pray ed ; , grin. $205+ utils 
CAMBRIDGE/Fresh Pond 2 hrdwo fire a .. Porter SM sk sublet eerily one 2 , Stable ch ear heatiely te CAMBRIDGE/Som Inman 
OF & cat sk hsemte 30+ for sk  $q, 1bick to “PRO, Ino yd. lease after. » . indep for no-nonsense apt. BOSTON/SOUTH END M 26 in vict hs w/ kit privig, nr T 

550+ 


LEXINGTON, 3 rmmts/cat 
wholstic indep home, no M/F, 121m 2% ba. w/w, wid, ent 
Br ease SRB BEB Ti. Al aR, Storage, babysitting 625-9859 avi Feb 
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CHARLESTOWN M sks M/F 
25+ to shr 2br 
on 2nd fl of S3family 


omneene of Sa 
ins. $335+util, Jim 242-4442 








mo), call 889- 2633 after 
7pm. or 732-5541 9 to 5: 





COPLEY, M/F for ig rm in 

sab yo nofee — = 
, ac, dw, 

avail/Kerry 859-0839 , 








DEDHAM line, = M to shr 
mod 2BR apt. Pkg, 

to train, | , festrd mill. 
$395. Mike, 361-1931 (e) 


DORCHESTER 1 rm in 3BR 
apt. Qt area, 6 min to Red Ln, 
UMass Stat. $250+ util. 
Call Mike at 825-2631 


DORCHESTER 2 prof F sk 
'd, non-smkr, mature, 
9rm hme with yrd. Vi 
st, Nr ——- ay 
x-way, $360 ‘ 
282-9322(W) 282-0431(H) 


DORCHESTER, GM prof 
sks nt rspnsbl M nonsmk to 
shr 2brm apt. Hrdwd fir, 
wshr/dryer. Nr T Avi 2/1 
$300/mo+ util. ph 825-0306 


DORCHESTER, Jones Hill, 
2rms avi in 4br apt in vict 
hse, optional garage, 
$220/mo. John Ross 

h aft 9pm 








fe 


DORCHESTER M/F to shr 
2BR apt furnished, heated, 5 
mins to red line, pkng. No 
smoking or drinking, must be 
clean. /mo 828.0884 


DORCHESTER, M/F to shr 
sunny 4bdrm apt, nr T & 
shops, w/d, avi 1/1, $250+ 
1/4 utils. Call 288-6142. 


DORCHESTER, M sks M/F 
25+ for 2BR nr T. Am non- 
smkr, semi- & co-coun- 
selor. $250+ 282-6289 


hsehold, single-family, irg 
rm, w/d. $300/mo+ 1/3 
utils. 287- 


to shr Irg vict hse nr Ash- 
mont, w/d, quiet st, $375+, 
287-1643 (h), 330-9804 (w) 


New England's 
- Largest 
Referral 
Network 


Coolidge Corner 
1469 Beacon Street 
Brookline 


Harvard Square 
52 J.F.K. Street 
Cambridge 


24 Hour 
Information 
(617) 243-4275 























lives 
part-time, nr T, pkg, w/d, 
$450+utils, 


JAMAICA PLAIN/ Roslin- 
dale, skg ihsmt, 2rms, 
BR+office/studio, beaut apt, 
1block from arboritum, shr 
apt w/ 2 others, natural food 
oriented, nr T, $375 neg, incl 
all utils, cable, w/d, contact 
Steve 469-3947 


yard, porch, nr T. $375/mo 
incl ht. Must see 524-92: 


bdrm in sees hse, min from 
Green St T, $305/mo + aval 
Feb 1, 524-9703 





i newly renovtd " 
w/d. $350/mo incl utile 
522-7053 
JAMAICA PLAIN, GM 29 
looking to shr a 3BR apt in 
Jamaica way. Price 
$400+elect. Parking and 
laundry are avi. Avi 2/90. Call 
Marc at 731-1076 


JAMAICA PLAIN, 3BR apt 
irm avi. Kitch, LR, OR, prch. 
Nr Bus & T, $335/mo 
522-7813 Susie Morns/eves 


a 
JAMAICA PLAIN, room in 
2bdrm apt, 1st fir of 3family 
house, $310+ utils. Call for 
info & appointment 522-5879 


JAMAICA PLAIN, sks F for 1 
bdrm, shr apt w/1 M and 
1G/F. Hw firs, w/d, cat, Nr T. 
Subversive music freedom. 
$227 mn, pls util. 522-0032. 
after 6. 


JAMAICA PLAIN 2M sk neat, 
quiet, nonsmk M, 25+ to shr 
sunny 3BR apt. $350+, nr 
pond & T, avi immed. 
522-8683 Iv mssg 


JAMAICA PLAIN, 3M sk 4th 
roommate for gorgeous Vic- 
torian w/ roofdck & cityvw, 
$350, ht incl. 1/1 524-3332 


JAMAICA PLAIN/ Roslin- 
dale, 2F sk F nonsmkr 24+ 
to shr unique hse, hdwd firs, 
spacious, quiet, great yrd, 
arden nr T/Arb, $3404 
27-5269 Must see! 


JAMAICA PLAIN, 5BR indep 
politicly ee hse, nr 
Pond, sks F/M for immed 
opening, $275+ utils/mo 
524-6373 Martin or Dan 


JAMAICA PLAIN, GM seeks 
2 mature prof GM to shr 
newly renvtd spacious 9 rm 
duplex, formal ivg, dining 
rms, deck, skylites, 1 bik to 
T. $400+. 983-0742. 


JAMAICA PLAIN 3 friendly, 
creative F & 1 cat looking for 
4th F to share large 4BR, 
$300+utils, avail immed 
524-8137 


JAMAICA PLAIN 3F sk 4th 
for ig sunny 4BR apt. 
Dw/wd, nr pond, arbtm, bus, 
T. $285+ Avi 2/1. 522-9239 


LEXINGTON Nr rte 2, mar- 
ried cpl w/ dog sks M/F to 
shre 1st fir . $425 incl util 
call Pia 965-8970(d), 
861-3985(e) 


LOWELL, nonsmkg rmmt 
wtd for irg mod 2BR hse, 
d.w., 2 decks, 1 cat OK, nr 
ULowell. $350+utils. Austin, 
(d) 508-663-9955 


MALDEN 2prof GWM sk 3rd 
for furn 3BR hse nr Rte 1 & 
128, own rm, shr_ utils, 
$470+, avail 2/1/90, call 
324-6451 sec dep required 


MALDEN, 3bdrm apt 
$398/mo+ 1/3uti! healthclub 
all mod conv, prkg, smokers 
617-397-9543 aft tom 
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MILTON-Dorch Line, 2BR in 


4BR apt grad stud/prof 
nonsmk $250/375 


nov wsh/dry avail call 
9-5 287-8978 


MISSION HILL, F 23+, safe 
quiet block, LR, e-i-k, DR, 
hrd wd firs, deck, nr T, no 
smkrs/pets $300+ 445-8465 


NASHUA NH GM 2 BR apt 
shr w resp clean person 


Non-smokr Cay xtras $350 
+ util. 603-891-2170 xloc. 


NATICK Roommate to share 
3BR apt. Prkg, w/d, nr T. 
Prof non smkr. /mo incl. 
utils. (508) 653-2431 


NEWBURYPORT M/F prof 
28+ to shr irg 2BR apt w/F 
beaut vict $350+util 
508-465-1348 eve or mssg 


NEWTON 2M looking for 
M/F, large apt, fireplace, 
walk to train, off-st prkng, 
$363+util, 965-7545 


NEWTON 2M sk M/F 25+, 
non-smkr for large 3BR hse. 
Prkg, w/d, Nr Pike & 128, Avi 
2/1. $250+ 332-4257 


Newton 5 Irg rms 350+ Grn 
line. Sometimes fun, some- 


3 
































NEWTON, F nonsmkr rmmt 
to shr 4BR, irg frnshd home. 
Convnt loctn. $300 inci ht. 
965-7447 





. mod 5 ; $390/mo 
incl utile 444-0618 
NEWTON Prof M, 26+, wntd 





to share : a ar- 
rangemnt w, . Must 
be neat/non-smkr 964-8268 


NEWTON, seeking prof M, 
Sus, tertaiaeraion and 


prkg. | living, close to 
128 Pike, no . $425+, 
Feb 1, 1990. Mark or 
Beth, 969-0136 


NEWTONVILLE, 2 sought to 
shr furn Vict 4br apt w/ 2 
bath on 2 firs 280, 340 + utils 
ASAP call Hassan 964-1132 


NEWTONVILLE M/F prof 

22-28 to shr 2BR duplex on 

ae st. Very nice, prkg, Nr 
, avi 2/1. + 969-3273 


NORTH CAMBRIDGE-F 
needed immed share w/F 34 


NORTH CAMBRIDGE 2F 
25+ w/cat non-smkrs sk F 
rmmte 25+ non-smkr no 
pets to shr 3bdrm apt. 
Hrdwd firs, sunny, close to T 
& bus, quiet nghbrhd. 
$315+utils, avi 2/1, call 
617-354-3077 until 10:30pm 


NORTH END, M/F, own rm 
in 3BR, 2 ba, w/d, dw. 
$400+. Good views. 
742-0439 


NORTH END, Prof F, non- 
smkr, sks same, 25-30 to 
share 1/2 furn apt. Own 
comfy BR with closet. 
2/1-5/30. $415/mo+util. 
Please call 367-9563 Iv msg 


NORTH QUINCY F to shr 
2BR, 2ba condo. Lndry, 
ng, pool. On red T. 
Non-smkr. Avi 2/1-9/30. 
$400+util. 472-3705 


NORTH READING, Reason- 
able rent for GWM rmmate 
undr 30 wtd for lux. cntry Ivg. 
Shr util. Steven 
508-664-4443. 


NONI, or } 28 M/F 25+ 
to shr 2brm pool, , 
a/c, ht incl, Seren 
617-551-0927 





SOMERVILLE, TIM Sk TF 


“to shr 3BR apt nr Tufts 


Davis, WD , a beauty! 
§366.674 OT 6-5337 = 


QUINCY, GWM 25yrs seeks 
same to share 2bdrm, 
$450/mo incids utils, avail 
2/1, 770-1036 


QUINCY, GWM 33, sks 
same to shr apt on busiine. 
Smoke ok/No drugs. Secur- 
ity req. 472-9387 


REVERE-Beachmont, irg 
bdrm, in cin 2 1/2 bdrm apt. 
Shr w/2 M Irg ok. w/d, qut 
neigh. Wik to T and stores. 
$208 inci h/h. 284-9417 after 
&pm. 














bars. 
museums, . Sense of 
humor phe etary M 


/mo inci util. Free 
prkng. Call 508-745-7119, 
6-9pm 


H 


SAUGUS, GWM 25 Prof 
non-smkr, ‘seeks sim to shr 
new lux townhse close to rt 1 
ofa: 20min from Boston, 
w/d, , pool, ac, ¥ 
$450 neta Gali Shawn 
231-3259 











SOMERVILLE, 1BR in 2BR 


apt Nr Porter sq T, dw, off st ° 


Ae P $430/mo util incl. 
669 a 





g 


SOMERVILLE, tbr in 
house $310+ utils nonsmkr, 
no hg March-May 
666-9736 





SOMERVILLE, 1F, 25-45 


SOMERVILLE, 1F sks F to 
2BR apt, hrdwd 

firs, nr t, lo- 

cation, 623-3008, $370+ 


SOMERVILLE 1M 
nonsmkr wntd for 3BR 
Nr Porter & Davis T. No 
pom pe 
628-81 


~ 
n 


33 





a 


SOMERVILLE, 1M/1F sk 


spun pring, 
. i , w/d, 
shevt torre ok 604 1650 
SOMERVILLE, 2M, 25 & 38, 


+ 





oe dagen y 
rndly, rixd, responsbi, 
625-3084 


SOMERVILLE 3 F & 1 cat 
need rmmt, apt near 
Porter Sq, wha toe fir, $325 
w/heat, 628-4713 


SOMERVILLE, beaut 3BR 
2bth skylts, oak. Rec renov. 
No smk $350+ 776-3294 


SOMERVILLE bus rte to 
Kendall, Davis & Lechmere. 
Lrg sunny rm in big apt, shr 
w, seibly fu prof F, w/d, 
Sil rnished. Couple 
0; single $450 neg, 
avail now, 


SOMERVILLE/Camb line 
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B 


non-smkr for 3BR to shr w/1, 
laundry, e-i-kit, no pets, 
permit ng, +utils, 
625- 


SOMERVILLE, Central St, 
M/F, irg BR in 7 rm apt, hdwd 
firs, washer, pkg. Inexpen- 
sive, $300/mo. Dave, (d) 
721-1514, (e) 926-9822 . 


SOMERVILLE coop caim 
M/F 25+ for lovely ig apt w/ 
moker btwn Inman/Union 
sqs. $350 628-7027 


SOMERVILLE, considerate 
25+ nosmkr wtd for clean, 
sunny spacs 2BR w/quiet 
prof musician w/sense of 
humor. 2 4 Easy ac- 
cess to city w/car or orange 
line. $375. 625-9479 


SOMERVILLE/Davis Sq nr 

T.M, 2 cats sk M/F for sunny 

2BR, w/d, d/w, storg, pkg, 

hy loc, no smk, avi now, 
'75/mo, 625-4351 


SOMERVILLE/DAVIS SQ, F 
to shr fantastic large modern 
sunny 2nd fir apt, $425 incis 
all except phone 776-2016. 


SOMERVILLE/Davis Sq nr 
T, sks 1M to join 2F/1M, nice 
hse & . indep, no 
smk/pets, +, 629-2816 
SOMERVILLE/Davis Sq. Nr 
T. F 24 sks F for great 2BR 
$400+ smoke neg. No pets. 
Dep Neg. Shr Exp. 623-3003 


SOMERVILLE, Davis Sq. 
1BR avi in 2BR apt. Nr T, 
pkg. $350+. 776-7460, 

(d) 661-9151 


SOMERVILLE, F artist seeks 


e 




















for Ig sunny 5-rm apt wd-fi 
por rk storage MBTA 
$4388 625-5046 


SOMERVILLE F ikng for F to 
. Non-smkng, 
semi-veg. 15mins to Porter 
SqT, +, Ruth 628-9074 


SOMERVILLE, GM seeks 
M/F for sunny & spacs 2BR 
flat, 7 min from Davis e. | 7. 
$467+. Lv msg, 628-2 


SOMERVILLE M/F for 1BR 
in spacious 2BR apt. Big LR, 
DR, huge KT w/pantry, w/d, 
w+w crpt, yd, street prkng. 3 
min to Davis Sq. T. Avi mid 
Feb. Sublet thru 6/1, 

to renew lease. Call Julie 
625-8475. 






































SOMERVILLE, rm open in 
4BR apt. Small BR w/ study. 
10 min from Hrvd Sq. 
$362.50. 629-2897 


SOMERVILLE, rm in 4BR 
hsehid, $260 mon, 3GM sks 
respon non-smk, for frdly in- 
dep hse hid. no . 2/1. Bill 
or Erik, 77 or lv msg 
225-0505 ext 859. 














SOMERVILLE/Camb line, 
F/Grad stu, sks 2 F/20 to 35 
to shr is 3 bdrm apt, 


$323 & util. No smk, 
avail 2/1. G06 8821, 
SOMERVILLE Winter Hil. 
sks consid M to shr complitly 
renov 2BR apt in beaut Vict 
estate. 2 full bths, wrk fpic, 
new eee. W/d, 
prkg. /mo+ util, Avi 3/1 
poss sooner. 776-7888 


SOUTH END 2F sk 1F to shr 
Ig vict duplex. Sunny, bright, 
furnishings Deby. grand 
lu ings a 

piano. $575 incl ht ote. 
Call 266-1011 


SOUTH END, 2 sk 3rd for 


on ee nr Sey 
: prof or grad std. 
$370. 287'5436 
SOUTH END 36R, roof 
deck, w/d, d/w, hrdwd firs, 
exposed brick, 2firs, 
+utils, no smkrs/pets. 
Eric or Dan 267-5187 Iv msg 


SOUTH END, M/F rmmte to 


SOUTH END, M/F wntd for 
own rm in 3BR apt. Good 
access to T and buses. 
$360+ mo. 859-7825 


SOUTH END, nice, cheap, 
Albany St. ige, 3 bdm, 
done, 28+, smk O.K., no pts 
$350 inc! all. 426-0038 


SOUTH END, shr mod 2bd 
apt dw, w&d, w/w, many 
wind, vw, ist, It, 1/2sec 
262- Don $525/mt 


SOUTH N.H. GM sks rmmt 
p Bigs — 2bth nen 
cath ceilings ige storage w 
off 183 Loss hr Not 
Boston rent neg live nearer 
mtns takes i 
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STONEHAM 3bdrm apt, yrd, 
pram. prkng, 128 & 93, T, sks 

/F non-smoker, +, 
mssg Jon 438-5021 


WAKEFIELD, avi immed, 
prof M seeks M/F 27-35 to 
ees ar | tg ae near 
, Stores, off s F 
ees 


yard, more. $37 
45-0030 


WALTHAM F, 25+ to shr 
beaut sunny hse with 2 other 
F. Lrge yrd, non-smoker. 
$350 incl all. 893-0722 


pectin eters tet Ala ee 
WALTHAM, North,M pref 
clean F, nonsmkr, to shr vy, 


condo, pool, AC, secu 
$400. 647-1938 ive msg 








pets- seeks similar 27+ GM 
pod yy wien ante f 
pool, Rouse Zak Tv be, 


WATERTOWN 3br hse, F 

pref, Close to transportation, 
rkng and 4, da, 
15/mo+util. 924-31 


WATERTOWN dupix, shr nc 
2brm apt, spacious, conv lo- 
cation, ikng fr prof 

25-30, aval now,$425/mo 
926-8615 


or “* ph pet Spor 
a” S308 w/2F, 

Vi /mo +utils. Sevim 
170, Kathy 923-9677 


iin 


Mi 
ik 





AQuUu 
(617) 361-1546 


A Limo 


AL Y 


152 Harvard Ave, Allston 


MORRI TERER 
Gourmet Natural Foods 


RECIPE for a new delicious 
cake. French Creole 
Cake. For recipe send $4.50 
ing, 712 Old 
Barnstable rd, East 
Falmouth MA 02536 








os aan 
DELIVERIES 
AND TAKEOUT 





colncee Paaeatiot be 

inese 

Take out & Deliveries all day 
11 am to 1 am. 536-0420 


BACK BAY TAKE 
AWAY 
Gourmet Take out 
536-6543 





Same owner/location as 
L'Espalier Great Food Store 


BOSDELI 
Pizza and Subs. 267-3354 
493 Beacon St, Boston 


QAsis AT KE Ee 

iddie Eastern Takeout 

Best Shish Kebob in Boston 
247-8181 


SORENTO’S 
Pasta, Pizza, Calzone, 
Sandwiches. Delivery & 
Takeout 424-7070 


VIDIGO 
Delivers from 4:30-11 pm 
7 days a week 














anraesnteommerome aA. 
PARTY SPACE 


COMMONWEALTH 
BREWING COMPANY. 


Boston Mag’s - t local 
draft 1989. Delicious food, 
unique Tap Room at- 
mosphere. Perfect for next 
function 























Valentine’s Day Ideas 





GREAT PARTY 


FRIAR TUCKS 
Downtown 


Up to wr 
Prv Room 9417 
PIE NELLE ERS 


PARTY 
SERVICES 
avenlebre chi pri- 
vate/business parties and 


events. Call 522-2285 
MUSIC AND 
ENTERTAINMENT 


Great for Families 
646-4700 


ASTROLOGICAL 
CONSULTATION 
BY MARY JANE — 
508 966-0782 


DEBBA & DAVID 


Vv & 
Beckeaes & Dance Music 
with style. 617-739-1596 


ogc ReKEY 
288-2282 








$198 compeet es toch 
isc Jockey 
All Styles of Music 


Book a. 
Damien, 617-728-1414 


F GUYS IN TUXES 
Music hi or > 
ing. All styles. (61 3234 


GRAND MASTER 
woobDy 
MUSIC SERVICE 


Reggae 
Soca 





Salsa 
427-8757 


UE oral occasions 
Prof sound sys/ight show 


Book now for spring season 
Joe 387-8949 after 6 


PSYCHIC 


ENTERT, ENT 
‘Or your ate and 
Privat Phase fiecings 
rivate 
641-2100 


SELECT 
ENTERTAINMENT 
PRODUCTIONS 
Quality Professional enter- 
tainment for all occasions. 


Musical, comedy and variety 
acts. Dancers and more. 


BACHELOR/ETTE 
PARTIES 
617-595-8191 
1-800-342-SHOW 








against the hamnateng 
midnight 
A POEM THROUGH ME 
FROM YOU TO THEM - 
SAPPHO 524-5957 


eree eure 





THERE ARE MORE REAL 
ESTATE LISTINGS IN 
THE BACK OF THE 
NEWS SECTION. 


niet El ll 


mn 
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ASTROLOGY AND YOU 


Gite Cermhoatos Avaliable 
fea ave oe 
Bears, Floral Baskets 


BASKET ODYSSEY 
KATHI 547-5752 


DIRTWORKS 
Give Valentine a gift 
certificate for an old 

fashioned ing. 


Professional, 
People. Call 354-7788 


GIVE THE GIFT 


OF LAI 
“For Better Or Verse " 
Hilarious new book of or- 
iginal limericks $4.00. 
Limericks, Box 482-P, S. 
Framingham MA _ 01701 
9097 














MASSAGE FOR 
= ificates 
nergizi 
9 : ing 
Therapeutic 
Strictly Non/Sexual 
KUMAR, AMTA 
734-8182 
PROFESSIONAL PSYCHIC 
Parties, conventions, phone 
consultations on per- 
sonal/business matters. 
AVRIL 484-6494 


oun TE 
FLOWERS 


LATE BL RS 
Unique 
112 South Street 
Boston, MA 02111 
617-426-5665 


VALENTINES SPECIAL 
Roses, Flower Arrange- 





_ASHMONT FLORIST _ 


INN OF THE 


FLOWERS 
Gift Baskets 
Fruit Baskets 

Flower Arra its 
delivered nai i 


469-4115 


Unique a 
112 South Street 
Boston, MA 02111 

617-426-5665 


ee ee 
BALLOONS 


BALL CITY USA 
Unique balloon arrange- 
ments for your sweetheart. 
Wide selection of stuffed 
animals. Deliver in Boston & 
surrounding area. Credit 
cards accepted. 567-9114 





- ren hike ite , 


\ 


Valentine Specials 
282-4411 


BALL TYCOON | 


VALENTINE 


BALLOONS 
Delivered Na 





ee 
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HITTING THE WALL AT THE BOSTON dele Gch @.)! 
UPDATE ON AT-HOME EXERCISE EQUIPMENT 












‘ 

: OE a re by Janine Parker 

| bout three years ago I took an aerobics 

class. That’s right, just one. I had 
| stopped dancing a few months earlier 
: and the two-minute walk to the bus just 
| | wasn’t cutting it anymore. I needed to 
_ move, to be physica’. and to get back in 
. shape. 


I went at lunchtime; I figured ratiicr than come back 


stuffed and lethargic, I would be energized, refreshed — 
| well on my way to a fitness regimen that would make 
me look like Cher. I went to one of those “low-impact” 
aerobics classes that are supposed to be safer and less 
jarring to the body than regular aerobics classes. 
. Well, for the first 40 minutes of this “low-impact” 


, : , class we jogged, hopped, and bounced, all in an effort to 
Looking for a fi tness al fernat Ive? get in shape and be attractive. We didn’t look very 


attractive. We were huffing and puffing up a storm, and 


Skip f. he S neake rs and I swear I could feel my breast tissue deteriorating — I 


‘ may have been hallucinating at this point, I’m not sure. 
lace up your dancing shoes. I practically caplad Weck fo works lack re 
killing me, not because of soreness or stiffness, but 
_ simply because I had injured it. 1 should have gone to 


Phoenix See SHAPE, page 4 


vaea-ace Oneness f witonwt nom gt 9EAI-TAS OOF €\9o-oD90 . 
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THE BOSTON PHOENIX, SECTION FOUR, FITNESS, JANUARY 26, 1990 


FEAR OF FITNESS CLUBS? 


At CAMBRIDGE RACQUET & FITNESS CLUB we are aware of the bad publicity that some other 
clubs are getting.for their high pressure sales tactics, long term contracts, phone harassment, 
delayed openings and failure to deliver what they promise. These clubs are obviously not concerned 
with their members. Their only concern is to sell memberships. Many of these places go out of busi- 
ness leaving their members without the facilities to which they have already paid. We are NOT one of 
these clubs and we sympathize with the people who are subjected to these practices. 


SOLUTION 


You should try to find a good health club. Belonging to a health club is helpful in attaining the fitness 
level you desire. Your health and fitness are most important to you and to a good fitness center. At 
CAMBRIDGE RACQUET & FITNESS CLUB we have been in business for 10 years now and do not 
use high pressure sales tactics. We do not force our members into signing long term contracts. Each 
member is offered the opportunity to cancel their membership with only 30 days notice at any time. 
Every member is allowed to upgrade or downgrade their membership options with 30 days notice and 
every member can freeze their membership due to sickness or relocation. 

At CAMBRIDGE RACQUET & FITNESS CLUB we give our prospective members a tour of the facili- 
ties that we DO have. We provide them with a written price list on the two different options that we 
have along with a description of the programs. If they are interested in joining but wish to try the club 
first we offer them a free visit. If they decide to join we offer them a free fitness test so that our fitness 
director can prescribe an exercise program that is right for them. 


So stop by and see why you shouldn’t be afraid to join a good health club! 
Join by February 15 and - 


SAVE $100 OFF 


JZ QO | regular joining fee 
Or, 
Club Hours: Mon-Fri § 6 AM-midnight 
Sat & Sun 8AM-6 PM 


215 First Street, Cambridge, MA 02142 
491-8989 
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CLIMBING THE WALLS 


The ascent of the Boston Rock Gym 


by Robin Vaughan 





SRE E 


ee 


some trepidation. So naturally, when 

I was introduced to a 40-foot brick 
wall and told I was going to scale it, I 
laughed. I felt a little dizzy just looking at 
it. Nonetheless, half an hour later I was 
living out an acrophobic’s worst 
’ nightmare: splayed and shaking, 20 feet 
off the ground, I was lamely attempting 
to convince Steve Weitzler that I now 
had a pretty good idea how this rock- 
climbing stuff was done, thanks. I had 
tested my mettle and it had failed me. But 
Weitzler managed not only to calm me 
down, but even to talk me into going a 
little higher. And then even higher than 
that. Well before reaching the top I called 
it quits, but on some level not entirely 
obscured by cowardice, I actually 
enjoyed the experience of crawling up a 
wall as high as an apartment building. 

Weitzler, co-owner of New England’s 

only rock-climbing gym and a 13-year 
veteran of the sport, may have seen 
novices more faint-hearted than I in his 
day, but perhaps not too many. 
Apparently 12-year-old kids can 
scramble up to the top of this wall 
without missing a heartbeat. There’s a 
64-year-old man who’s a regular in the 
gym. I just wimped out. But the panic | 
felt while-crawling slowly up to the next 
few rock ledges I was encouraged to 
reach, Weitzler says, isn’t difficult to 
overcome: sa poke he say dea Haile 

oe Taha, Pes re ak a ae 


I can’t climb a kitchen ladder without 








It’s a long way to the top: climbers at the Boston Rock G ym 


Practice is what the Boston Rock Gym 
is there for; it gives rock climbers a place 
to hone theirskills and stay in shape in 
the off-season, and offers beginners a 
less daunting place to try the sport than 
the sheer side of a mountain. The gym, 
which Weitzler and two of his longtime 
climbing comrades, Tom Nonis and 
Wayne Domeier, opened in August 1989, 
already has a regular membership of 
more than 100, and is used by at least 
2000 climbers in the Boston area. It’s 
somewhat surprising that so few of these 
gyms exist in this country (currently, 
Weitzler says, there are only about five 
others); the merits of rock-climbing gyms 
and of the sport itself are clear to even as 
timorous an athlete as myself. Rock 
climbing is.a great way to keepin shape, 
for one thing, and it’s a hell of a lot more 
exciting than sit-ups. Climbing is 
strenuous but not insurmountably so — 
anyone in good shape can do it — and it 
effectively tones almost the entire body. 
Another advantage to rock climbing is 
that it’s a very cool, sexy sport. 

The Boston Rock Gym is no Mt. 
Kilimanjaro, of course, but scaling a 
vertical brick wall, using only your hands 
and feet, qualifies as an adventure. It 
requires some nerve and a respectable 
level of physical strength and agility. It 
makes weightlifting look meek, and 
paroles s eles frivolous by 








rock climber’s personal gear includes a 
harness with separate leg holds that has a 
certain vaguely kinky quality to it, 
especially when worn over the spandex 
pants favored by both male and female 
climbers. 

Fortunately, rock climbing’s more 
thrilling qualities haven’t created any 
sort of swinging, meat-market 
atmosphere around the sport. On the 
contrary, it boasts an unusually pleasant 
social scene — climbers tend to be 
personable types who share a genuine 
love of the sport without too sharp an 
edge of competition. Regular members 
and occasional users of the gym 
represent a broad socioeconomic 
spectrum, ranging from professionals to 
laborers to “climbing bums who manage 
to scrape together enough money fora 
membership until the outdoor season” 
begins again, Weitzler says. The 
atmosphere in the gym is one of pure, 
physical fun — it’s a jungle gym for 
adults, with a rock-and-roll radio station 
playing just loudly enough to lend a 
certain party-outing tone. Although 
there are, among serious climbers, 
conflicting schools of thought regarding 
the finer points of technique and “ethics” 
(whether the purity of the sport is 
compromised by certain types of gear, for 
example), climbing snobbery is the 
infrequent exception even in outdoor 
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over showmanship, rock climbers keep 
their egos and their hotdogging in check. 
The Boston Rock Gym’s membership 
boasts a healthy enough 70-to-30 ratio of 
men to women, and climbers socialize 
easily and encourage and support each 
other as a rule, Weitzler says. More often 
than not, climbing partnerships that 
begin here extend to outdoor expeditions 
in warm weather, and occasionally 
climbers who meet here even end up 
falling in love. 

For those interested in the sport but 
discouraged by its sensational, 
dangerous reputation, the gym can 
provide a low-investment, relatively 
reassuring introduction. For $40, first- 
time climbers will get a day pass, 
equipment rental, a three-hour lesson, 
and anothe pass for a return visit. 
For non-men:cers with some experience, 
the daily fee is only $8, plus $5 for rental 
of shoes and harness. Memberships cost 
$109 for three months, $189 for six 
months, and $295 for a full year — which 
is significantly less expensive than most 
health-club memberships. So far, no 
one’s been injured by a fall here, and 
Weitzler is confident that no one ever 
will be. 

In two climbing rooms, ropes are fitted 
through fail-safe anchors at the ceiling; 
one end of the rope is attached to the 
climber’s harness, and the other is held 
by the “belayer,” or the partner who 
plays out the rope as the climber 
advances up the wall. The climber’s rope 
is used only as a safeguard and asa 
means of coming back down; rock 
climbing is strictly a hands-on sport. 
Climbers search for hand- and footholds 
as they go along, puzzling out a path 
among the irregularly placed, variously 
sized rock ledges. Some of these ledges 
are as small as half a golf ball and are 
difficult to hold on to; others are larger 
and easier to use, with grooves at the top 
for a secure grip. Should a climber lose 
his hold at any point, the anchor-and- 
rope mechanism is capable of supporting 
about two tons, Weitzler assures. To 
come down, the climber simply holds the 
rope, leans back, and uses his feet to 
bounce off the wall as the belayer 
gradually plays out slack. 

The beginner's room provides climbs 
that are shorter and less difficult than 
those in the main room downstairs. 
Before using even this room, however, 
first-time climbers are required to enroll 
in a three-hour introductory class. After 
one lesson, Weitzler asserts, “ Anyone 
could climb the easier routes.’ Students 
are taught how to harness themselves 
and tie slip-proof knots, and then are 
guided up a 12-foot wall by an instructor- 
belayer. They then learn to belay one 
another, a skill that involves keeping the 
climber safely hoisted while providing 
enough slack for some side-to-side 
mobility. 

The routes in both rooms vary in the 
spacing and characteristics of the rocks 
(the farther apart each step, and the 
smoother and smaller the rock, the 
tougher the climb), and the gym provides 
a “trail map” that rates the level of 
difficulty in each section. After a while, 
regular members begin to memorize the 
routes, but as the routes become familiar, 
climbers begin to take on different 
challenges, such as increasing their speed 
and agility. 

A workout at the Boston Rock Gym is 
obviously kid stuff compared to the real 
thing, outdoors, scaling hundreds or 
even thousands of feet of natural rock. I 
can’t even begin to fathom how or why 
serious climbers pit themselves against 
the laws of gravity the way they do. But 
as thoroughly unappealing to me as an 
outdoor-climbing challenge will 
probably always be, my clumsy, quaking 
lesson in the rock gym was intriguing 
enough, all in all, to have me considering 
a second visit. To allay the terror, I'd 
probably have to spend a little more time 
in the novice room upstairs. The view 
from the top of the main room — or as 
close to the top as I got — is not for the 
tentative, at least not right away. Your 
fingers slip, your feet flail in vain for a 
support from time to time, you are 
required to a swing a little farther to the 
right or left of where you are than 
appears prudent — and from the height 
of a third-story window this is not 
initially a comfortable situation. 
Nonetheless, it’s hard not to feel like you 
have to try it again. 0 


The Boston Rock Gym is located at 149 
Highland Avenue in Somerville. Hours 
are 4 to 10 p.m., Monday through Frida ‘f 
.and 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. on Saturday al 
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FITNESS, JANUARY 26, 1990 


THE BOSTON PHOENIX, SECTION FIVE, 


STEPS TOWARD GETTING IN SHAPE 


Looking for a fitness alternative? 


Skip the sneakers and lace up your dancing shoes. 


by Janine Parker 
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Clicking up their heels at the Spanish Dance Theatre 


Continued from page 1 
lunch and had a cheeseburger. 

Okay, so maybe my experience has 
made me bitter. Aerobics just isn’t the 
answer for me. And certainly I’m not 
alone. The thought of a roomful of __ 
bouncing Barbies, led by Candi (with an 
i), isn’t exactly enticing. Those leotards 
that leave nothing to the imagination, 
those mirrors, and Candi screaming, “Go 
for it!” just add to the horror of it all. 

Don't throw in the towel just yet, 
however. There’s hope for you exercise- 
evaders, an alternative to Barbie-land, 
one that can be interesting, fun, creative, 
and healthy. It’s called dancing. 

Dancing, of course, has been around 
for centuries, before man could even 
speak or write. Dance technique is 
constantly improving, as the human 
body becomes stronger in its ability to 
articulate movement. The most 
fascinating aspect of dance lies in our 
endless desire to experience it, whether 
by viewing or participating. There is 
nothing like dancing; it is ethereal as well 
as earthbound. 

Some exercise mavens may scoff at the 
idea of dance as an overall fitness 
workout; perhaps they’re suffering from 
sweat on the brain. Just look at the body 
of a dancer. When’s the last time you saw 
a fat one? Baryshnikov with an 
overhanging gut? Hell, no! If you need 
more persuasion, read on. The dancers 
and dance teachers I spoke with are 
overwhelmingly supportive of the idea 
of using dance as a fitness measure, and 
have knowledge and experience to 
support their opinions. 

If there is one area in which dance is 
lacking, teachers agree, it is 
cardiovascular training, at least in terms 
of developing stamina. Dancing usually 


‘ involves short spurts of cardiovascular 


energy, in jumping combinations, for 
example. But as Judy Coates, a jazz 
teacher and physical therapist, puts it, “It 
all depends on what someone’s goal is.” 
Or, to steal a metaphor from running, not 
everyone wants to be a marathoner; 
some of us just want to sprint. 

Ideas about cardiovascular or, to be 
more specific, aerobic training are varied 
and heatedly debated. Jose Mateo, 
artistic director of the Ballet Theatre 
School of Boston, points out, “You can 
get great aerobic exercise running on 
concrete, but in the end it may be 
damaging to your body, and you might 
not be gaining any new control over your 
body, unless you're really studying the 


, form. That's one of the advantages of 


* 


form, actually improving the mechanical 
functioning of your body.” 

Safety is another area that is frequently 
touched upon; hence, “low-impact” 
exercise classes. Most dance teachers 
stress that with beginners, especially 


adult beginners, little or no work is done 


without one foot on the ground at all 
times. Pamela Raff, president and co- 
director of Leon Collins Dance Studio, 


says that tap dancing can be very aerobic’ - 


or not at all aerobic, depending on the 
individual's approach, and that rather 
than abrupt jumps from one side to the 
other, it’s more of a matter of changing 
weight, resulting in less stress to the 
spine. 

Unfortunately, many dancers and 
teachers have learned healthy ways of 
dancing the hard way — through painful, 
sometimes career-ending injuries. 
Marcus Schulkind, who teaches modern 
dance at the Jeannette Neill Dance Studio 
and at Joy of Movement, has paid more 
than his share of dues; he’s had four knee 
operations. Rather than quit dancing, 
Schulkind passes on his hard-earned 
knowledge to his students. At this stage, 
he has “a clear comprehension of what is 
healthy,” and points out that adult 
beginners are not pushed the same as 
professionals, who are accustomed to a 
more strenuous level of work. 

So, other than shielding you from 
injury, how is dance physically 
beneficial? This, again, depends on how 
much energy the individual puts out. 
Even the more “passive” forms of 
dancing — ballroom, for instance — 
work the body. Barrett Canter, a 
ballroom teacher and former US Dance 
Champion, says ballroom dancing is 
“walking to music. You're exercising 
various muscles without taxing them.” 
Mark Lightener, manager of the Dedham 
Arthur Murray Dance Studio, echoes that 
idea and adds that people who come to 
his studio almost always lose weight, due 
to the overall physical awareness one 
experiences; the mirrors don’t hurt, 
either. 

Jazz, ballet, and modern dance are 
similar in that they are probably the most 
all-around physically strenuous forms, 
since stretching, balance, and allegro 
(jumps) are integral parts of each. Zabelle 
Margosian, teacher and director at the 
Ana Roje School of Ballet, mentions an 
important factor: “For every movement 
where a muscle is contracted there is a 
complementing stretching movement.” 
Even so, each dance form stretches, 
balances, and jumps in a different way, 


ae, 
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the form. Which is what it’s all about, 
right? 

Right. The wonderful aspect of 
dancing is that you are encouraged, no, 
you are expected, to bring something of 
yourself into the movements. This is a 
creative process, presumably the very 
reason that dance should be the exercise 
of your choice; not only are you working 
your body, you’re working your mind 
and your soul. “It’s an introspective kind 
of activity . . . it necessarily provokes 
your mind and your emotions,” offers 
Mateo. 

So what's the dance for you? Actually 
doing it may seem a little intimidating — 
you know, tap dance is fine for kids, but 
you? “You’d be surprised at how many 
adults I get who say ‘I’ve always wanted 
to do this,’ ” says Raff. Your present state 
of fitness or your age shouldn’t hinder 


you; in fact, some teachers think the 
older you get, the better you get. (Of 
course, you should consult your doctor 
before starting any new exercise 
regimen.) The dance form you choose 
will be as individual as you. 

Now, to figure out what appeals to 
you. Here are some basic aspects to 
consider. 

Ballet’s most obvious characteristic is 
its grace — what may not always be so 
evident is its power. A great deal of 
muscular strength is built in learning to 
perform the steps. And contrary to the 
opinions of those who disdain the form, 
ballet is, and should be, anything but 
stiff. 

Modern dance is famous fogits sense 
of the contemporary and its séemingly 
fearless forays into the unknown. Adult é 
See DANCE, page 10 : 


# #ballet — you're constantly examining the _ creating movements inherently unique to 
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The Fast Track to a Super Shape! 


Stay in super shape with the Trotter 540 super At PFE you'll find a complete line of quality 

Trainer from Precision Fitness Equipment. The fitness equipment including: multi-gyms, x- 

Super Trainer treadmill offers you a choice of country skiers, stairclimbers, weights and 

75 pre-programmed workouts-changing benched, rowing machines, cycles and other 

speed, intensity and grade automatically. treadmills. Come visit our showroom and take 
‘a run on the Trotter 540 today! 


Home ¢ Corporate ¢ Institutional 
217 West Central St. (Rte. 135 next to NTW Tire) Natick, MA 
508-655-0288 © 617-235-7470 
Open days a week 
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NEW ENGLAND'S FINEST SPORTS MEMORABILIA SHOPPE!!! 






At Sportsworld we carry the largest selection of 
Boston Red Sox Memorabilia anywhere to be found! 
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WHAT NATURAL FOOD 
SHOULD BE 


¢ low in cholesterol 


¢ less fat * less sodium 
« MORE TASTE! 


Come in and try our variety of tofu dishes! 
48 Bolyston Street (Rt.) 9 Brookline 277-9241 


Try a challenging combination of calisthenics, 
aerobics and self-defense b — 
Northern Praying Mantis Kung Fu. 


WAH LUM KUNG FU ATHLETIC ASSOC. 
' 17 Edinboro St., Chinatown 





WHY SETTLE FOR LESS 
WHEN YOU CAN AFFORD THE BEST! 


DEDHAM RACQUETIME ATHLETIC CLUB 


eover 10,000 sq. ft. 
of workout space 

eover 70 aerobics 
Classes per week 

«Cybex Eagle 

eStairmaster 

eLifecycle 

e Nautilus 

e Keiser 
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125,000 square feet of recreational facilities includin 
indoor tennis, 25 meter pool, basketball, racquetball, 
squash and indoor track 





200 VFW Parkway, Dedham 326-2900 


bring in this ad for your free gift! 





Complete selection of the latest home 
& professional exercise equipment 


Expert design and installation of 
commercial and home gyms 


Sales, service & installation 
Consumer financing available 
Largest showroom in New England 


Step machines, olympic weights and benches, 
selectorized multistations, weight machines, plate 
loaded machines, back and abdominal machines, 

stationary and electronic cycles, tread mills 
? and aerobic flooring. 


WHITLAND / FITNESS 


WHOLESALE-RETAIL SHOWROOM 
60 ISLAND STREET LAWRENCE, MA 01842 


(508) 685-5109 





















" Precor’s Low Impact Climber 


LEAN MACHINES 


Great ways to stay fit while you stay home 


by Lisa Yane 


ere it is the end of January 
H and you already feel 

guilty about the health- 
club membership you got for 
Christmas. Having only been to 
the gym twice, you chalk up your 
lack of motivation to a mild case 
of seasonal affective disorder, or 
SAD (no matter that if you did get 
some exercise, you'd probably be 
more gung-ho). After all, you 
mope, what's there to look 
forward to in the middle of 
winter, with all the holiday 
excitement a thing of the past? So 


’ much for the three-times-a-week 


aerobics class and working out on 
alternate days. 

You'll be delighted to know 
that there are cheaper (in some 
cases) and more convenient ways 
to stay (or get) in shape. The 
booming home-fitness market — 
encompassing everything from 
free weights to rowing machines 
to home gyms — recorded sales 
of $1.4 billion in 1988, a 
whopping 18 percent increase 
over the previous year, according 
to the Chicago-based National 
Sporting Goods Association 
(NSGA). 

Driving this demand, says 
Glenn Bischoff, a spokesperson 
for the NSGA, which represents 
18,000 sporting-goods stores 
nationwide plus several 
thousand manufacturers and 
suppliers, is the consumer's 
desire for equipment that will 
deliver time-efficient, interesting, 
low-impact, high-results 
workouts. People with families 
and demanding careers have less 


“disposable time,” says Greg.» 


McPhee of California Gym 
Equipment in Los Angeles, which 
makes Universal gyms. “People 
are making a more major 
commitment to in-home fitness. 
Part of the reason is that there are 
not enough hours in the day — 
professionals who work from six 
a.m. to six p.m. have less time to 
go to the gym,” he continues. 

A representative of one 
fitness-machine manufacturer 
says his company’s customers 
typically “have graduate-level 
educations and work as 
professionals/managers or own 
their own businesses. They tend 
to be mobile, intelligent, affluent 
consumers who value lifelong 
health and appreciate the 
convenience and privacy of 
having state-of-the-art exercise 
products in their homes.” 

One vital factor in the current 
home-equipment boom is that 
the average consumer is no 
longer settling for inferior-quality 
goods. “More deluxe machines 
are making their way into homes 
now,” McPhee says, because 
people are demanding the type of 
high-quality equipment that used 
to be found only in health clubs. 
“The consumer is more likely to 
actually use high-quality 
equipment than something that 
rattles and shakes,” says McPhee. 

“The more interested you are, 
the more you'll stay with it,” says 
Bischoff, pointing out that 
persons who become fitness 
enthusiasts tend to increase their 
activity (and presumably their , 
tendency to purchase fitness © 





But just as health-conscious 
folks are developing a 
willingness to pay for top-notch 
equipment, those very machines 
are becoming more affordable. 
Thomas B. Doyle, NSGA director 
of information and research, 
points to the case of treadmills: 
only a few years ago a good home 
treadmill cost about $2000; now 
you can get a comparable model 
for half that price or even less. “If 
the price [of a fitness machine] is 
at $500, a significant number of 
people will buy it,” says Doyle, 
who owns — and uses — both a 
home gym and a rowing 
machine. 

Another factor boosting sales is 
an increased awareness of the 
importance of “cross-training.” 
“The more different activities you 
participate in, the better your 
total fitness,” says Bischoff, 
who attributes much of the 
raised consciousness about 
cross-training to the popularity 
of triathlons, in which highly 
conditioned athletes traverse 
a grueling course that 
includes running, swimming, and 
biking. 

For example, serious cross- 
trainers might jog on the 
weekends, spend 20 or 30 
minutes on a stairclimber 
machine (one of the newest and 
most popular machines) on 
Mondays and Wednesdays, 
attend an aerobics class on 
Tuesdays and Thursdays, and 
work out with weights on Fridays 

- 7 all to achieve that elusive 
condition known as total fitness 
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WINTER SHAPE UP AT 
COMPLETE BODY 





Largest Selection 
of Sneakers in the Area 


Take an additional 


Is. 00 OFF all sneakers 


(with this ad. Expires 3/15/90. Items under $25 not included. No double discount.) { 


| Low! Low! Prices ; 


: Now available at two convenient locations i 
*516 Comm. Ave. e Boston e Kenmore e 266-11 
*99 Mt. Auburn St. ¢ Harvard Sq. « 547- 


We'll help you stay motivated! 

Aerobics ¢ Bodytone °® Stretch 
Classes at a friendly comfortable studio. 
You've heard we're the best - Come see for yoursey! 
75 Newbury Street ¢ 266-1016 
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I LEARN HOW TO JUMP-START A LIFE. 





LEARN RED CROSS CPR. 


The Right Track 
Is Right Here. 


Our indoor suspended track is the largest of any 
fitness facility i in Boston — 12 laps per mile means 
you won't get dizzy while getting in shape. 

PLUS we have... 

5 RACQUETBALL COURTS 

4 SQUASH COURTS 

25 yd. SWIMMING POOL 

UNIVERSAL AND FREE WEIGHTS 
NAUTILUS, BIOCYCLE, LIFECYCLE, 
CONCEPT II ROWERS and more . 


AEROBICS & FITNESS 
¢ Low Impact 

e Aerobics Plus 

e Y's way to a flatter stomach 
e Stretch and Tone 


eOSTUN'S BEST KEPT SECRET 


Ky . at a price you can afford ... 
Greater 


/ Call 536-7809 WP seston 
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953 Broadway, Route | 
s, Massachusetts 01906 
617-233-3666 or 617-233-3667 


¢ Home of the North Shore Skating Club « 
Winter and Summer Rental Time Available 






ST. PATRICK'S DAY STREET HOCKEY JAMBOREE 
March 17th & 18th 
Ages 19 and over- Call for application 
Deadline: March 3, 1990 
"New Outdoor Street Hockey Rink" 
Play Under The Lights 
New Leagues Starting in March 
Rental Time Now Available 
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TANNING CENTER 


On The B.U. Campus Across from College of Communication 
Put some color in your cheeks 


& Tanning’ SCSSION IB wn. ois oo oscciceckicetevenealevagee cs $29.00 
12 Tanning SGRSIAS. -..cbhii ti Gest $42.00 


S69 - 3 months unlimited visits 
$125 - 6 months unlimited visits 
No additional Fees 


Complete line of SCA Wolff Systems Beds & Booths 


623 Commonwealth Avenue 
Third Floor e Boston 
Hours: 9-8:30 Mon-Fri ¢ Sat ¢ 12-5 Sun 
Call for appt. 247-2020 
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Fitness & Aerobics Center 
71 Landsdowne Street, Kenmore Square 
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One year 399.00 special 
(First 100 Customers Only) 

* 18,000 sq. ft. facility * sports conditioning 
* 2000 sq. ft. aerobic studio 389-8896 + weight training 
* full line of free weights 20,000 Ibs. full cardiovascular line: * personal training 
* over 130 workout stations Cybex computerized bikes ¢ beginner instruction 
* Cybex & Bodymaster equipment Trackmaster treadmills * sports wear 
* variable aerobics classes Stairmasters * full tanning facility 
¢ bodybuilding Concept II rowing machines * health and juice bar 
* certified instructors * weight gain-weight loss 











* student discounts with freeze on membership for summer 
¢ full womens and mens locker rooms with separate saunas 
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The Skier’s Edge by Scientific 


Machines | 


Continued from page 6 

— a balanced combination of 
good muscle tone, cardiovascular 
health, flexibility, strength, and 
stamina. 

In the last three or four years, 
says Bischoff, more sophisticated 
versions of standard equipment 
(such as treadmills and cross- 
country-ski machines, two of the 
current hottest-selling items) 
have appeared in sporting-goods 
stores. Statistics on sales of the 
stairclimber, a relative 
newcomer, aren't availabie yet, 
but the sense is that “they're 
coming on real strong this year,” 
says NSGA’s Doyle. 

Most of these machines offer, 
in addition to whichever muscle 
groups they strengthen and tone 
specifically, a general aerobic 
workout, defined as exercise that 
elevates your heart rate to 
between 70 and 85 percent of its 
maximum for 20 minutes or more 
at a time. An advantage to this 
type of exercise, beyond burning 
calories and improving heart 
condition, is that it raises your 
metabolism, so you continue to 
burn more calories, even when 
you're not exercising. It’s the 
metabolism-raising result of 
regular aerobic exercise, fitness 
experts agree, that makes it 
effective in permanent weight 
loss. : 

And by the way, when 
purchasing fitness machines, be 
sure to ask about home trials and 
return policies. Many companies 
feature a 30-day home trial, with 
a no-fuss money-back guarantee. 

Of course working out in the 
comfort of your own home (or 
office) means you can’t use foul 
weather to exempt yourself from 
your regimen (home equipment 
lets you ‘control the 
environment in which you 
exercise,” one brochure reminds 
us). So pack up your excuses in 
your old gym bag — if you invest 
in any of the following exercise 
machines, neither will do you 
any good. 


Stairclimbers 

On the market for about two 
years now, a newcomer to the 
fitness-gear scene is the 
stairclimbing machine, which — 
you guessed it — simulates the 
experience of walking up endless 
flights of stairs. Stairclimbers 
appeal particularly to people who 
don’t practice a specific form of 
exercise (and to the previously 
sedentary). They are effective 
overall-exercise machines, 
working the muscles in your 
upper legs and buttocks (they are 
supposed to be the best thing for 
firming fannies) and give you a 
great aerobic workout as well — 
all this for just 20 minutes a day, 
three days a week, most 
manufacturers claim. 

A major reason that 
stairclimbing machines work so 
well is that they require you to lift 
your entire weight with each 
step, creating a striding motion 
that works the major hip and 
thigh muscles — burning more 


' calories than exercises that work 


only the smaller muscles. Watch 


Sports Systems 











out for home machines on which 
the experience is more like 
climbing a ladder, with your feet 
moving up and down directly 
under your hip, forcing the ankle 
and knee joints through an 
unnaturally wide range of 
motion. 

To keep you entertained, and 
presumably “climbing” longer, 
most models feature a computer 
console that gives continuous 
feedback on your “performance” 
(such as number of calories being 
burned) and includes a pulse 
monitor, as well as space fora 
radio, cassette, or CD player and 
a TV remote control. 

Price: between $200 and $700. 
(Note: unless noted, prices are for 
low- to mid-range machines; 
high-end machines, in all seven 
categories, can cost as much as 
$2000 to $3000.) 


Cross-country skiers 

Sales of these machines in 1988 
reached $159.1 million, up 20 
percent over 1987, Long lauded 
for its health-enhancing effects 
— burning calories efficiently, 
improving heart and lung 
capacity, and toning muscles — 
the cross-country skier delivers 
the same benefits as the sport 
itself. Unlike rowing, biking, or 
swimming, cross-country skiing 
is a weight-bearing exercise that 
lets you pit yourself against the 
machine’s resistance, which is 
adjustable so that as you build 
strength, you can maintain the 
challenge. Most machines are 
designed so that your feet fit into 
two skates that glide, with a 
variable degree of resistance, 
along a track; on some models, 
the arm poles also feature 
adjustable resistance, giving you 
a great all-around workout. Most 
machines also feature some type 
of computer console to give 
performance results. 

Price: from $100 to $500. 


Lateral skiers 
On the market for two years, 


- the Skicr’s Edge is one of a very 


few ski machines that simulates 
the feel of downhill skiing. 
Instead of the front-to-back 
movement of the cross-country 
skier, this machine uses a side-to- 
side motion to help downhill 
skiers — including members of 
the US Olympic Ski Team — 
improve their technique, equalize 
the strength between their right 
and left sides, and hone their 
quickness and timing. For both 
skiers and non-skiers, the Skier’s 
Edge provides a cardiovascular 
workout that also helps to build 
stamina and endurance. 
Available only from the 
manufacturer, Scientific Sports 
Equipment, in Redwood City, 
California, (800) 225-9669. 

Price: $545 plus shipping. 


Treadmills 

Sales of treadmills were $282.4 
million in 1988, more than double 
those in 1987. Like most other 
fitness machines, the newest 
treadmills are oh-so-modern 
(though their basic function, 
allowing the user to run or walk 


. in place, is not), featuring push- 


button controls with digital 
readouts (which always include . 
calories burned). Treadmills 








generally appeal to runners or 
previous runners. “Treadmills are 
more threatening to people [than 
cross-country skiers or 
stairclimbers] because you have 
to be more coordinated,” says 
NSGA’s Doyle, referring to the 
walk-run action. This machine 
helps you strengthen muscles in 
the lower body while giving you 
an aerobic workout, too. 

Price: about $500 


Rowing machines 

Another popular item is the 
rowing machine; the NSGA 
reports that sales in 1988 hit 
$120.7 million. Several types of 
rowing machines, designed to 
simulate the experience of 
canoeing (for the leisurely 
exerciser) or that of being on the 
winning crew team (for fitness 
overachievers), offer muscular 
exercise and aerobic 
conditioning. Most machines are 
adjustable enough so that you 
can set your own “rowing 
cadence” and level of resistance, 
from beginner to Olympic 
objectives. The spiffier models 
have computer displays that tell 
you, for example, the number of 
calories burned in the workout — 
as well as the tate at which you're 
burning them. (One model, the 
Liferower by Life Fitness, 
features a color screen that shows 
a “pace boat,” against which the 
rower competes. In the what- 
will-they-think-of-next vein, the 
Liferower also provides crowd 
cheers, helicopter and shark 
audiovisual effects, and starting- 
gun and moving-car sounds — all 
to add “competitive excitement” 
to keep you rowin’.) 

There are two basic types of 
rowing machines: one uses a 
piston mechanism; the other a 
flywheel. With the flywheel 
machines, the spinning flywheel 
leaves residual motion between 
strokes that gives you 
momentum for your next stroke. 
With the piston machines, you 
start each stroke from a resting 
position. Also, with a piston 
machine, your arms move in a 
prescribed arc, whereas you have 
‘more freedom and flexibility with 
a flywheel machine. It is felt that 
the flywheel-type machines 
simulate the action of rowing 
more closely than the piston- 
type. 

Price: $120 and up. 

In a class of its own is the 
WaterRower, the only rowing 
machine that uses water (of all 
things) to replicate the feel of real 
rowing. Handmade of 
cherrywood, in Providence, 
Rhode Island, by the company of 
the,same-name, the WaterRower 
has a steel flywheel that churns 
through water in a small plastic 
tank attached to the unit, re- 
creating the sensation of gliding 
in a scull. This machine’s 
flywheel acts as a cushion, 
meaning that there is less shock 
to joints and muscles than witha 
solid flywheet or a piston 
machine. Inventor John Duke, a 
former member of the US 
Olympic eters | Team, says that 
his machine, “a harmonious 
marriage of elegant and practical 
engineering,” offers an 
alternative to “aesthetically 





Sytaphony by Exercycle vn 


' doubt take its place as the grande 





unappealing metal exercisers.” 
And even this eyé-pleasing 
calorie-burner features a 
computer (“performance 
monitor”) that displays 
stopwatch function, speed, 
average speed, strokes per 
minute, trip distance, and total 
distance rowed. 

Of course, this “fitness 
furniture,” as Duke terms it, 
doesn’t come cheap: suggested 
retail price is $1995. Available 
through Precision Fitness in 
Natick; Omni Fitness in Sudbury; 
and WaterRower at (800) 
852-2210, in Rhode Island, (401) 
861-9191. 








Otor ONE 


For the best value in town join NOW with a friend and save up to 
50%! You'll get over 100 classes a week in all levels of aerobics 
and dance, taught by professionals; a full line of Nautilus equip- 
ment, free weights, Lifecycles, sauna, showers, lockers and 
more—Call today! 




































































Exercisebikes _ 

The stationary exercise bike is 
probably the most widely 
recognized image of indoor 
fitness. And the highest-selling, 
too: its $451.3 million in'sales in 
1988 represented a whopping 11 . 
percent of the fitness-machine 
market. 

No longer, though, is it the 
clunky, immobile cousin of the 
real bike. Today’s pedaling- 
exercise machines — like all 
modern fitness gear — are sleek, 
sophisticated, and high-tech, 
designed to appeal to demanding 
health-and-image-conscious 
professionals, not just middle- 
aged moms. Even the Exercycle, 
manufactured by Exercycle since 
1932 (Exercycle is to exercise 
bikes what Kleenex is to tissues), 
is a thing of the past: the 
company’s newest model will no 
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dame of home fitness. Called 
Symphony, its maker boasts that 
this truly majestic creature, also 
known as an “all body action 
exerciser,” can provide a full- 
body workout for the heart, 
lungs, and muscles with less 
stress to the heart and greater 
caloric consumption than any 
other piece of exercise 
equipment, in only 30 minutes. 
This precision instrument also 
claims to simulate swimming, 
rowing, cyéling, chin-ups, 
stretching, ahd aerobic training, 
to name a few: Needless to say, 
Symphony features the 
ubiquitous computer display that 
allows you to set “exertion 
objectives” as well as to monitor 
heart rate, calories burned, time 
elapsed, etc. 

Price: Symphony is available 
for $3395 from local Exercycle 
dealers. On the lower end of the 
scale, flywheel-driven bikes, 
whose pedals turn a belt attached 
toa heavy weight, range from $85 
to $210; so-called air-resistant 
models, which provide smoother 
pedaling, range from $250 to 
$600. 





Home gyms 

Multi-purpose home gyms 
accounted for $183.4 million in 
sales in 1988. “The beauty of 
home gyms,” says California 
Gym Equipment’s Greg McPhee, 
“is that they condense 10 or 15 
gym machines into one home 
machine.” Bench-press, arm-curl, 
and rowing stations are just a few 
of the options that allow the user 
to develop specific muscle 
groups. 

Price: $360 and up. 
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COPLEY SQ. 561 Boyiston St. 536-3377 
KENMORE SQ. 542 Comm. Ave. 266-6026 
CAMBRIDGE 536 Mass. Ave. 492-4680 


W. NEWTON 1220 Washington St. 926-2700 
Combining the Wellesley & Watertown faciiities 


gy * FITNESS & DANCE CENTERS 


". WHERE THE BEST TEACHERS MAKE THE DIFFERENCE! THE BEST TEACHERS MAKE THE DIFFERENCE! 
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Dance 


Continued from page 4 
beginners can experience this 
brave new world too, as long as 
the teacher is “offering room for 
personal expression,” as 
Schulkind warns. 

“Jazz dance can assimilate into 
the student's lifestyle a little 
easier,” says Coates. She says 
jazz movement can be related to 
club dancing, and that similarity 
often extends to the music that is 
used in jazz classes. 

‘Mind fitness” is how Raff 
describes tap dancing. “Rhythm 
is the most primordial of 
functions. You’re moving to get 
out of yourself and into the space 
of sound.” Tap classes tend to 

‘ncourage improvisation and 
personal style. 

Okay, so we've covered the 
standards — still holding out for 
something a little more, well, out 
of the ordinary? 

How about some good old 
foot-stomping fun? To say 
nothing of castanet-clicking. 
Carla Ramona teaches flamenco 
dancing at the Spanish Dance 
Theatre Academy and stresses 
the strengthening of the back and 
upper arms, as well as the 
coordination of the fingers, 
hands, and feet. And of course 
the proud, lifted sternum — “It 
wouldn't be Spanish dance 
without it,” says Ramona. 

Still feeling a little shy? You 
could always cover your face 
with veils, but you will have to 
“take it off” if you decide to learn 
how to belly dance. Sardis and 
Salisa, two belly dancers who 
perform at the Averof in 
Cambridge, offered their reasons 
to shake it up. Sardis, who 
teaches four-week sessions at the 
Learning Adventure, says belly 
dancing leaves ‘“‘the most room 
for creativity and self-expression 


HOME 


ATHY CHAPMAN 


503 TON 


EL ft OC TRONICS 


The line-up at Jeannette Neill Dance Studio 


without feeling like you're doing 
a routine.” Salisa started out 
“never knowing I'd be doing it 
for a living” but was swept along 
far enough to become a 
professional. 

Then again, there’s always the 
slightly tamer, but perhaps more 


elegant, ballroom dance. Aren't 
you getting weary of having to 
turn down dances at weddings 
because you don’t know how to 
do them? Someday it may be 
your wedding. According to 
Lightener, engaged couples and 
“‘marrieds” alike find satisfaction 
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COVER STORY: THE NEXT EDITION OF HQ WILL ARRIVE ON THE 
HEELS OF THE CONSUMER ELECTRONICS SHOW IN LAS VEGAS. AN 
EXTENDED VERSION OF CIRCUIT SHORTS WILL HIGHLIGHT A DOZEN 
NEW AND UPCOMING PRODUCTS PREVIEWED AT THE SHOW, 
AVAILABLE SOON. AT A STORE NEAR YOU. 


ALSO ON TAP: 


THE BOTTOM LINE EXAMINES TRENDS IN THE AUDIO AND VIDEO 


MARKETS. 


HQ&A ANSWERS ALL YOUR QUESTIONS ABOUT HOME 


ELECTRONICS. 


HQ HOME OFFICE LOOKS AT ON-LINE COMPUTER NETWORKS AND 
HOW THEY OFFER YOU SHOPPING, BANKING, AND OTHER 


SERVICES FROM THE COMFORT OF YOUR HOME. 


HQ HOME ENTERTAINMENT FOCUSES ON SIM CITY, THE POPULAR 
HOME COMPUTER GAME, AND FEATURES INTERVIEWS WITH THE 


GAME’S CREATORS. 


More than a everyday ne wspaper. 


A BAAASA? x 
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in ballroom dancing: “It’s a 
vehicle to interact.” And it’s not 
necessarily a “couples” activity 
— Lightener says about 70 


percertt of the students are single. 


Finally, for those who aren't 
quite ready to leave Barbie-land, 
there’s a new kid on the aerobics 





+ 





block. According to Nancy Allen, 
an instructor at the Wellesley 
Racquet Club, Cardio-Funk is all 
the sensation on the West Coast, 
and she is doing her best to 
introduce it to the East. Allen 
describes Cardio-Funk as a non- 
traditional aerobic workout, one 
that allows for more spontaneity. 
The “funk” enters with the 
music, a blend of MTV and rap 
music. Ellen Glickman, one of 
Allen’s students, says, “It’s more 
like a party. Everyone’s always 
laughing.” a) 


Care to 
dance? . 


To find out more about the 
dance classes mentioned in 
this article, here’s who to 
contact: 

The Ballet Theatre School 
of Boston, 186 Mass Ave, 
262-0961. 
The Jeannette Neill Dance 
Studio, 9 Belvidere Street, 
262-4307. , 
The Learning Adventure, 
288 Berkeley Street, 262-6909. 
Leon Collins Dance Studio, 
1636-A Beacon Street, 
232-0105. 
Arthur Murray Dance 
Studios, Route 1, Providence 
Highway, Dedham, 329-7184. 
(Also in Boston and 
Burlington.) 
The Ana Roje School of 
Russian Style Ballet, 668 
Boylston Street, 437-9401. 
Spanish Dance Theatre 
Academy, 791 Tremont 
Street, 266-2120. 
Wellesley Racquet Ciub, 34 
Washington Street, Wellesley, 
623-8975. 
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come taste 
SUCCESS. 


You've gained and lost hundreds of pounds in your 
lifetime. You've been on every conceivable diet. And 
still you're carrying an extra fifty pounds-or more. 
And no wonder. Obesity isn't a weakness of charac- 
ter. It's a disease. A complex and multifaceted disease 
requiring more than quick answers and fad diets. The 
Optifast® Program can help. It's exactly what the 
name implies. A program. A hospital affiliated, medi- 
¢ program. With a team of doctors, 
nurses and other medical professionals to support you 
every step of the way. 


Call for more 
information. 


THE CENTER FOR NUTI RITIONAL RESEARCH RCH INC, 
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THIS AD 


IS ag Hi 
AMERICA’S 
BEST 
CLIMBER. 
TEAR IT OUT 
— & BRING 
TIN, 















What's a climbere One of the 
- Just two easy steps build your 


tone your buttocks. At special 
$50 savings, A Precor Climber 
is the pertect git! 


Mon. 12-5; T-F 10-6; Sat. 10-5 
_ Offer expires March 1, 1990 


best ways fo work out at home. - 


legs, strengthen your back and’ 


eee 








Precor Climbers give a great low impact 
workout. The 718e (above) has electronics 
to track the speed of your climb, total steps, 
and elapsed time. 


ENTERPRISES 
469-3364 
1737A CENTRE STREET 


WEST ROXBURY ROTARY 
BOSTON, MA 02132 
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SALE AT 
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NAUTILUS THA — CEN TE R 


Membership Rates 
3 months $160 
6 months $300 
1 year $400 



















Now 1 Year Is 


$298 


Save $102 





“34 
aaaenee” aes 8s 1200 Sq. Ft. Dance Studio With FREE Classes In: 
-FREE Aerobics Classes 46 classes per wk. Eien ceesnet hale Snape 
- -Lifecyles, Biocycle and ‘charge to MtssterCerd or Aerobics 
«Olympic Weight Room ee ee Monday - 6:30, 10:00 a.m., 4:10, 5:05, 6:00, 6:55, 7:50, 8:45 p.m. 


-Lockers, Showers, Saunas Tuesday - 12:10, 4:10, 5:05, 6:00, 6:55, 7:50, 8:45 p.m. 
Physical Therapy Clinic 


Wednesday - 6:30, 10:00 a.m., 4:10, 5:05, 6:00, 6:55, 7:50, 8:45 p.m. 
Thursday - 12:10, 4:10, 5:05, 6:00, 6:55, 7:50, 8:45 p.m. 

S Friday - 6:30, 10:00 a.m., 4:30, 5::25, 6:20, 7:15, p.m. 

‘ Saturday - 9:00, 10:00, 11:00 a.m., 3:20, 4:30 p.m. 

ita tected plu Sunday - 9:10, 10:25, 11:45 a.m., 4:30, 6:30 p.m. 


*For Men & Women Of All Ages 





«Just Arrived -3 Computerized Stairclimbers! 





ACT NOW! OFFER EXPIRES 
FEBRUARY 10, 1990 


or when limited membership subscriptions are full. (Limit 200 people) 


DON’T MISS OUT! 
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Sunday 9:00 a.m - 8:00 p.m. Monday 6:00 a.m. - 10:00 p.m. 
Thursday 10:00 a.m. - 10:00 p.m. Tuesday 10:00 a.m - 10:00 p.m. 
Friday 6:00 a.m. - 9:00 p.m. Wednesday 6:00 a.m. - 10:00 p.m. 
Saturday 8:00 a.m. - 6:00 p.m. 
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PERSONAL CALL AD OF THE WEEK 


Specially Selected By The Phoenix for creativity and originality of Ad 
and Personal Call Greeting. Ads selected as 
Week" will be awarded an extra free week's run in the Phoenix. 


Accomplished artist, museum professional, 42, 
tall, lean, passionate, caring, secure, seeks 
slender, sensuous, tender-hearted WF with a 
taste for books and beaches. Box 642, South 
Dartmouth MA 02748 @® 8423 (exp 2/21) 


Ad of the 





Te respond to a Personal Ad 
with a @ dial 
1-900-456-2255 
from a touch-tone phone 


(99¢ a minute) 


Before you call, please check expiration 
date shown at the end of each ad. 


S, pretty, sensuous, fe 
accomplished, creative, 
sophisticated, discriminat- 


8586 (exp 2/7) 

38 SWF, attractive, 
educated, liking travel, 
theater, and 
ing out seeks D/SWM. If you 
tried rege please try 
iom has been fixed #3141 
(exp 1/31) 


Are teeth and hair your 
own? Tell me you don’t need 
flowers 





a2 me 
wine , please 
Prow atte ee 


PERSONAL CALL 


Artistic DWF very attractive 
sensitive romantic 
financially independent 
shes relationship with well 


educated SWM approx- 
oma 50-55 @ 8587 
(exp2/21) 


et 
Attractive SWF World 
Traveler, 33, 5'5, not out to 
save the world, seeks smart, 
witty professional 28-38 to 
discuss Wall Street Journal 
and John Waters over pasta 
and pictionary. @® 8524 (exp 


Ho 60's music and 
‘ JM 40's with 
similar interests and zest for 


BRINGS 


A WONDERFUL NEW 


DIMENSION TO PLACING A 
PERSONAL AD. IT'S AS 
CONVENIENT AND 
PRIVATE AS YOUR OWN 
ANSWERING MACHINE. 


EASY, 


YOU ARE IN CONTROL. 
YOU'LL GET RESPONSES 
IMMEDIATELY, AND CAN 


SCREEN THEM AT YOUR 


CONVENIENCE SIMPLY BY 
PICKING UP THE PHONE AT 


ANY TIME. YOU HEAR THE 
PERSON'S VOICE AND 
LISTEN TO THE RESPONSES 


BEFORE YOU MAKE ANY 


DECISIONS. 


WHY SPEND ANOTHER 


BORING NIGHT ALONE? 


MEETING SOMEONE IS AS 
EASY AS FILLING OUT THE 
COUPON ON THE FACING 


PAGE. AND, YOUR FIRST 


TEN WORDS ARE FREE, 
WITH NO ADDITIONAL 


CHARGE FOR THE 
PERSONAL CALL 





14-4414 2 


A unique attractive SWF 25 
who enj live music in 
smokey clubs, movies that 
make you think and 
witty/sarcastic humor, 
wishes meet a tall in- 


(exp 1/31) 
ight Jewish ac- 


Beautiful 
s POB 875 
Marblehead 01945 


DWF, 38, 5'9”, slim, attract- 
ive, musician, teacher, hu- 


manitarian, 
@ 8560 (2/7) 


creative. Enjoys 
friendship, 
20 


Values 


~ (exp 1/31) 





ship, PO Box 1807 Boston, 
MA 02118 @® 3214 (exp 2/7) 
Seeking a ‘ uy. if 
you're a SWM, 26-84 in- 
tellectual, slim, cute and car- 
ing, then this terrific, 26, 





out the rest. (No head 
games) @ 0 8516 (exp 1/31) 


How to use PERSONAL CALL™ to immediately 








; ’ 
genuous, whimsical, 


aronomasiac. Seeking ° 
Cngtonm monogamous rela- 





sensitive, progressive, 
S/DM, for folk © 


country walks, movies, etc. 
Let's explore relationshi 
ossibilities. Box 325, 
Bomerville 02143 @ 8385 


(exp 1/31) 


Student, 23, seeks humor- 
ous, sincere SWM, under 25 
ba ye sagen @ 8586 (exp 


Mature and naive blonde, 
blue-eyed 20 y/o SWF 
more to meet older man 
0 8505 (exp 1/31) 
SWF, 23, brown hair/eyes, 
= sense of humor. Shy at 
irst, once you know me, I'm 
adventurous (try anything 
once). Seek relationship, 


possible marriage/family, 
age —_— ’ 0 566 


SWF 27 seeks long hair, 
metal music romance, 22-32. 
@ 8513 (exp 1/31) 


Box 
@ 8510 (exp 1/31) 


SWF 31 slim 5'7, sks male 
companion with similar 
interests 


, art, com- 
houses. 


to me are ’ 3 
unpretentiousness, in- 
nce, creativity, and 


concern for the en ‘ 
P.O. box 2277 Camb, Ma, 
02238. : 


PERSONALS 
RESPONSES 
ADDRESSED TO 
PHOENIX BOX 
NUMBERS ARE HELD 
FOR THREE WEEKS 
AFTER THE FINAL 
SCHEDULED 

NCE OF THE 


SWF, 32, attractive, in- 
telligent, professional, 
humorous, independent, 


honest, seeks 
@ 6485 (exp 1/31) 


out, country trips. 

(exp 1/31) 

Tall, willowy WASP seeks 
mensch. Former 

dancer/artist, now psy- 


intriguing man 35-50 @& 
8574 (exp 2/7) 

Vibrant actress, 36, literary, 
pros. sks man of 
Food, ert hopy any 
real love " a 5879 (exp 1/24) 
oceans 
tractive, . ish, seek- 
the same in SWM. @ 
(exp 2/7) 


Warmth all land for . 
T Creative, en- 


years to come). » 
tractive, 32, professional 

warm, S, 
communicaative, S/OM 
preferring intimate rela- 
tionship brief encounter 


know there is a 30-40 year 
old man with good sense of 
humor, pr sive values, 
urban oriented, but ap- 


If you're one, please write or 
call. @ 0 3180 (exp 2/7) 


Witty, warm, cute, open, 

honest, romantic 39yo SWF 

looking for someone sincere 

to share friendship and 

— relationship. @& 
196 (exp 2/7) 


23+, dynamic, intelligent, ro- 
mantic, fun, SWM, desires, 
brains, beauty, 20-24. @ 
8570 (exp 2/7) 


, athletic, en- 
trepreneur, honest, search- 
ing for a woman who has 
ambition and vision. PO Box 
8383 Boston MA 02114 


25, 5'9", slim SWM seeks 
petite warm sensuous 
—. individual. & 


a Phoenix PERSONAL CALL™ Ad: 
PERSONAL CALL™ is a free service for Phoenix personal advertisers! When you place your Phoenix personal ad, you'll 
be given (or mailed) your four digit box number and your own six digit private security code number. You can then call 
617-742-3733 (742-FREE) to record your 60 second greeting message. You don't have to repeat your printed ad. Instead, 
be creative! We suggest that you leave ycur first name and ask the people responding to leave their telephone numbers 
and best times for you to call. (Do not leave your last name, telephone number or address.) 


to a Phoenix personal ad 


SECTION TWO, THE BOSTON PHOENIX 1419 





Attractive, 5°10", 








Boston, MA 02133 
26, SWM, 6'1’, intelligent, 
caring, SWF. @ 
Ba78 tone 1/31) ‘ 
26, SWM, , caring, 
adventurous, . Loves 
foreign travel, culture. Seeks 
Asian woman for friendship, 


for companionship 

and possible love. Box 

32, Concord, NH 1 
W 3215 (exp 2/7) 

34 SWM(J), 6, woeral. 

worl traveler, seeks a 


Se woman, (SWF 
36), attractive, 

and outgoing, to share 
travel, exotic dining, winter 


sports, cultural pursuits and 
relationship. @ 0 8503 (exp 
1/31) 


35, social worker, leftist, 
guitarist, spiritual, sincere, 
seeks on woman. 
@® 8555 (exp 2/7) 


37, successful, SWM, South 
Shore seeks attractive 
woman interested in long 
walks, long talks, music, 
movies, travel and other as- 
sorted fun @® 8314 (exp 


41, Tall, humourous, inactive 
herpes seeks south shore 
woman for relationship. 0 
6144 


Accomplice wanted: women 
who love sunshine, ultimate, 
Heart, blues, or Motzart, live 
by Red line, will try my cook- 
ing. We're fun loving, out- 


doorsy, —s , Success: 
by passionate 8573 (exp 


Accomplished artist, mu- 
seum professional, 42, tall, 





gitarius woman tongperen 
one anothers fre @sies 
(exp 2/7) 


Awesome, seeks F 18+ 

friend/refationship POB 

1361, 02104 @@ 8579 

(exp 2/7) 

Bachelor, handsome 
seeks a 


25-35. Box 2029 

02238 GP 8566 (exp 2/6) 
Believe it or not, . 
wacky, athletic, 5'8° SWM 

is bored with academic 


Lik young. 
cherishing things: 
past/subversive/screwball, 
conversation, ‘clubbing’, 
adventure? Please call 
8452 (exp 1/31) 


BOY WONDER 
Sincere, romantic, focused, 
honest, relational man | am. 
Sensitive, serious male 
wants rich friendship W/SF 
with positive attitude and 
oe looks. @® 8520 (exp 

) 


BUXOM BEAUTY 
Generous. loving man seeks 
a buxom beauty who aches 
to please the right one. We 
can make life more fun for 
both.of us. Write a short or 
long note, and don't forget to 
include a return address or 
phone number. Remember, 
you can't win if you don't 
play. @ © 3321 (2/21) 
Capricorn, 30, seeks student 
or professional for mov- 
ies/friendship/relationship 
@ 8490 (exp 1/31) 


Carribbean prince seeks 
lady 18+ Box 146, 304 New- 


(exp 1/31) 


Dark, handsome, passionate 
SWM 39, seeks adventurous 
woman for romance @® 8476 
(exp 1/31) 





When you call 742-3733 and enter your Phoenix box number and your private security code number, the system will 
immediately tell you how many new responses you have. And, if you haven't yet recorded your greeting message, the 
system will remind you. From there, just follow the easy prompts. You'll press 1 to record your greeting message, press 2 
to hear your responses or press 3 to listen to the greeting message that you've already recorded. 


Immediately after recording your greeting, you will be able to review your message and make changes at that time. Your 
greeting will take about 24 hours to go on-line. Meanwhile, you'll still be able to receive responses. 


When you read a Phoenix personal ad that has a small telephone symbol next to the box number, you'll know it's a 
PERSONAL CALL ad. First, check the personal ad's expiration date to make sure it's still active. (Personal Call ads 
remain on-line until 4AM on the Thursday after they last appear in the Phoenix.) You can immediately respond to that ad 
by calling 1-900-456-2255. 


When the system answers, follow the easy instructions and enter the box number of the ad that interests you. You'll then 
hear that person's 60 second voice greeting. (If the person has not yet recorded a greeting, you can still leave your 
response.) If you'd like to meet, you can then leave your own, private one minute response. Be sure to leave your 
telephone number and best times to call. Then you can enter another person's box number. 


Using PERSONAL CALL™ to answer Phoenix personal ads is fast and fun. Unlike other telephone services, with 
PERSONAL CALL™ you don't have to listen to one ad after another uittil you find someone you'd like to meet. Instead, 
you can kick up your feet and browse through the Phoenix personal s<<tior circling the ads that interest you. Then, at 
your convenience, call 1-900-456-2255 to meet that special person! 


The cost for using PERSONAL CALL™ to respond to Phoenix personal ads is only 99 cents per minute and will appear on 
your monthly telephone bill under "BOSPHOENIX." 


Having problems? Please be sure that: 1. You are using a touch-tone phone 2. Your touch- 
fone phone is on TONE, not pulse. if you have any questions or feedback about Personal 


Call, please feel free to call the Phoenix Classifieds Office at 267-1234. 
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‘exp 1/31 ir, Hyannis 02601 seeks Diack female for y East European ancestry 
pied =. :, OES ee Se ack a ny 2/14) '. 
Handsome i , Modern Dance, Avantgarde hiidren welcome. x 
kind ofh-best wha (38) All the Arts are in the cards. | 361 Wilmington MA 01 ’ 
seeks kind. intelligent, artis internationalism and long ‘@® 8512 (exp 1/31) seeks, pr 
tic, adventurous, very pretty ; : ¥ ’ Senitive male seeking 
SWF (21-33) to share friend- ee. female ski partner. Must ski 
ship...and more. @® 3206 Single’ t 9UY- Black Diamond. @® 8559 
(exp 2/21) PA (exp 2/14) “(exp 2/7) 


FEBRUARY IS Personal Call 
¢» HAVE A HEART MONTH! @& ee 


Because it will soon be Valentine’s Day, and since we are born and bred romantics, the Phoenix has rolnlo| 

designated this February as “Have A Heart Month.” And to make it easier for you to meet that : LF llineciinltalineatlininaanin 

special new person we are offering you a FREE headline and 15 FREE words when you place your GUIDELINES 

Personal Ad with Personal Call. (Offer valid February 2, 9, 16, & 23. Only good for ads with Anyone seeking a long-term, monogamous relationship 
Personal Call). No Phoenix boxes or other P.O. boxes accepted. may advertise in Personals. Abbreviations are permitted 
only to indicate gender preference, race, and religion. 
The Boston Phoenix suggests that ads should contain a 


Ip ree! OPTIONAL HEADLINES self-description, age range, lifestyle, and avocations. Ads 
containing explicit sexual/anatomical language will not 


Gwe CODD): hee 


PRINT CLEARLY: (*First }Q Words Are FREE. Additional Words Are $1.25 ea.) ee ckiee pg no ads il be pebtahed i oe 


15 under that age. 
. DISCLAIMER 
W » f@ The Boston Phoenix assumes no liability for the content 
or reply to any personal advertisement. The advertiser 
+ : assumes complete liability for the content of and all 
/ A replies to any advertisement or recorded message and for 


77 ST any claims made against The Boston Phoenix as a result 


thereof. The advertiser agrees to indemnify and hold The 
epee y 7% Boston Phoenix and its employees harmless from all 





conciens . OM 30 professional attract- Athletic woman wanted- SWM 27, Graduate student, | SWM 37 5'8* 140ibs, atfec- UNBELIEVABLE Central NH GWM 41 Mar: 
tiously mode B com _ive honest seeks attractive Ene sate peacetui pe: Romion Age 8, 6'1". Prefers Mondrien to . tonate, hopeless x » Blond, handsome & stable. ie ae tks 
Successful, athletic, 5° 11, 1 (exp 2/3) you. @P 8289 (exp 1/31) ecitor/publisher. Ac- Tom Wolte to Judith Krants, ping TT Gimme & call M8523 (173%) ably attractive, Mt, many so- 
Ro cuidoorsy 20%-30's, Handsome, eccentric,  OverSOhealthyactive Latino Soeur home-based bust knows i SWF (20-27) for 25-37, possible part- Very attractive SWM seeking creet, sincere seekin 
ertgne y * energetic, mentally and malenovicesseekssamein 2.5 a couple of fun.discussion,sharing ex- er, . P.O.Box 301 for times pmol By sate good 
playmate, honest love, com- = — man _— female C) 6130 (exp 1/31) half-baked Bint wena periences. Please write 0 wopun 01888 @® 8575 more. # 8489 (exp 1/31) masleayho 
mitment. SP (8572) exp 2/7 = Whe chventional,. funioving, SOM, 29, 5'9", Professional ideas have supplanted 107. — attractive SWM35,67°  —_—_—_ 
—————— +. +. need for a normal Last uv 
Dark. Complex Artist. Trying feminine, firey woman for prem ag Ad ane oe aoe SWM, 29, 6. 175, blue/  SWM 37, blonde, blue eyes, rrabe, Cae eyes, brown GHYBYNTS CHASER 
to find out what it’s all Poe se i eet sae Oniee romance. @® 8471 (exp 1/31) ing From, Raymond Carver. diond, very attractive, ee tees 20-30 thet would lke to mest » Warne 
Money? Sex? Social 324, 02142 are too real for athletic, sense , wih of 30+ attractive, no games, 
AWARENESS!? CALVIN ionasome multitimbral Professor, 35, seeks smart comfort.” Quote: “This honest, funny. looking for down to a te sddluon le humor have much to. offer. 
get lst sometimes” * Midiot, 28 seeks Micetta Suen a 3176 cone 2/14) ee blues and jazz Ran 28+ for friendship, iy romantic. @® 3675 Saxsta Fram Ma 
8595 (exp 2 20-30 to share life long se- Semen tor MAF certs and clubs. drives in the times. HP 8443 (exp 1/31) 8581 (exp 2/7) 01701 
(exp 2/7) quence, and ea a Progressive man, 32, seek- and tery ut eat 8 country, sailing, bicycling Very good looking, 
europea ete ranean touch MP 6510 (exp 1/31) ponenas way, would tke to iendship. WPe496(ex 1/31 nate conden, tate teal s ” ing. 26 really nice are } 
SW 34,6" "200bs. 'fyou Handsome, professional make this world a better smoking, slender and at- Energanen eae en- pat MBA, mild hippie Seeks 18+ pood 
ike » cole SWM. 38, Scorpio, , pan sine SIM, 32, professional, hand- tractive. M 8526 (exp 2/14) oe as tendencies. Please be times. WP 8448 (exp 1/31) 
dancing, intrigu- similar SWF. @ 3111 (exp tatlegent, witty, SUF 22-35 ikee old movies and Monty rounded rlatonanip Tavel enter. (exp 2/21) 108. ‘brown/olue seeking 
an cevoudy Wetigaet som TO RESPOND TOA we we Python seeks intellectual —tainment and other mutually  Wanted:SF 22-26, intelligent, 3 
challenging and crazy, let's Handsome SM 23, 6’, PERSONAL AD WITH SIM writer 30's pang > satiehying puraults. jam: The attractive, wh @ 0379 
Race, other stupid biond/blue, seeks attractive possesssed of @ good heart ‘ 
ane not inportent, P64 Be inteligent § female. PO Box pny winning smile, and interest- Sww,30, intelligent, altract: : : (exp 1/31) = 
skiing, chess, and motor- 228 Ri 02878 @ ing life seeks bright, spon- ive, 9 Ave Newton Athletic; Confident; Or- We 25 2 meth _- 
ome te. 20 See: > See a Bestiespi/at) « MAG2158-SPS209(exp 2/7) Baned, ON, Shai and Seeks SWF 20-26, traditional tractive, straight acting, n 
ao Dupiton 91 Rue be loved just ike e éy BOX ---- SJM writer, 30's, possessed for ae Pn ~ 4 by sam { ‘3 telend. Gay soupionyeh s for 
Joseph Janvier ‘across st sine, does. - Morrissey PHOENIX of 2 good heart, winning 2 me eae @ 8475 loxp 1131) tena only. wc) 5058 
Appeler moi voisin CLASSIFIEDS smile, interesting professional. Pursuing your Own career 
awe ss iT wasn't for Personal Cai, 126 BROOKLINE AVE. ag Pr yk pete en B® ay op we er ns wal endian Swe 25, Rec n-training, GM 21 5s Funk 
"positive, sincere, Thank you Boston TE gat caters Social worker, 36, seeks F laughter music andi cooing. you anow y want. 394 progressive, who can S20ks relationship tionship. P8560 
tall, 30 seeking adventurous Tm 23 and to lie about 21-40 who enjoys the out- nice person 2 joy still "s Island (exp 2/7) 
creative, passionate compa- how we met. P 8583 (exp Austic 42, well educated,  200°S and world traveling. 3114 (exp 1/31) alot enjoy e478 loxp 199) GWM 23 secks someone 
nion @@ 8492 (exp 1/30) 2/7) SWM enjo Box 1255, Cambridge a ot any 
yS outdoors. 45098 @P 3604 1 : Tennis, Basketball, Way 44 seeks ‘adven. special 16-30 in Woburn 
FAN-THAI-SIA maliigent, caring SWM 35 wavel. ethnic food. Latin a | Sorbblogict reeds Sveunger chess. Skiing, Golf, Vor — turous WF. POB 375 Stone. 2768. SP 8578 (exp 2/6) 
42 yr 010 oxec seeks | seek me Sp America seeks SF to share — Swell guy. 22, unconven. farcry estate. a ero hace you oper, nam 02180 GWM 25. Cute E 
Thai/chinese lady attractive friend 29-35. @OS614(exp TY in NHC S674 con sa 8580 (exp 2/7) (exp 1/31) otas ee me . student seeks friend 
25-33. 5-5'5°n for fun, 10. 1/31) SATISFACTORY SUITOR cal = Ry — one poy encsnis we 856. 
mance and more. Chance single seeks selective SWM uiet, seeks 7 
lifetime. @P 8500 (exp 1/31) Swi. Ags’ ous an ccure sysen sorceress similar older women fo" rele: trospective, fit. . and phytcly. Peas GAY coe i ee 
un aanal “ tive Female. @ 8409 SS oe brief letter describing your- friendship, @P 8514 
: seeming semang Gee. ORD 2IT) SBM. 26, caring, 9d looking, (exp 2/21) SWF i 8484 (exp 2/14) self, your interests, your fi (exp 1/31) 
chiid SWM (36) seeks earthy. Intense, brainy SM, 20, at $20KS, SF. 21-25. any race, Sho" socially anept loser SWM 39 Classical musician, fagtorine riaonshp. #5 GWM 27, 61, 178 pounds 
weiaeasens egy ne frisbee-lov-  gra4 seeks female with date of zing artist type, m. (exp 2/7) N Straight acting, appearing. 
for 2448, Boston 02130 @ SBM. 35, 66" 285ibs teddy ae (fest acaing) Os exp 27) shiing, Nang. comping. oot 
mate. @P 8521 (exp 2/7} 8518 (exp 1/31) bear seeks SF 27-36, non- {fF v"eon s Hen 4 Lom Tall, dark, handsome SWM 6s SEEKING Searching for rela- 
FBM 3358 good home and 1 WONDER mare Seon ae oate. theater, ciniag'ont fon romantc. Secunp very | MEN shuher waneecn, Preane 
job seeks lite partner 21-35 - ee tea unio ates WM. 25. handsome. times. S/OWE attractive, tall, slender S$ year old GW gred stu.  spondwith letter and if 
any race ®@®8482 (exp1/30) What would happen very eo SWM, 25, ioe a yn 
attractive, well-educated, af- music. Come on! Cuddle up _—athietic, Sophisticated, > sible serious ren (10-00) fer gover , 6'2", blonde/gree . Thanks! PO Box 
Fit, attractive, conservative, fluent, SWM 29 with a great with me! PO Box 6 Cam- funny, sweet. Exchange let- : @o oy ture, fun, and more. seeks . sincere, orien- , East Hampstead NH 
somante SK, 67", 58, PND, cones, ot nena ree oridoe 02141 @ 5651 ters, photo. 0 1194 27) (exp 2/14) 2 = a 03826. 
likes sailing, wine, honest sincere personal x ——S 3207 (exp 
Beethove simila spontaneous SWM, 26, academician Tall, handsome, fun 20's "=e... GWM, 28, slim, handsome, 
SWF. ® 3143 (exp 27 —~ a , SBM 37, 57°, ie og turned financier seeks WF ponaees Se eae burgeoning writer/painter = Active, common, young. 5‘ similiar 
————————— crazy WF, 18-30, who Dg hg Eg ee SO petite, Nort Shore female. unpretentious SWF #F 8508 Tacks hiendteraming. caro. ploratiom, iriendship, 
ens Reee ae 35. Semen Aon also nice. @¥ 8601 (exp 2/7) Boston society. 8607 487 (exp 1/31) (exp 2/7) _—Céiingzs «sports, movies, any- : “ 
wishes to reenter “the considered answeringanad. SBM 28 seeking SWF or (exp 2/7) SWM, attractive, early Teddy bear 60 needs ’ . Box 3251 Nashua rn yh 
world” and meet caring SWF Would you answer now? @& Spanish for &friend- Swe Optometrist thirties, seeks attractive, Make a wish. Call me. 1. Pawtucket, R.!. 1 
24-35. I'm a vegetarian 8504 (exp 2/7) ship/r @ 6455 » sympathetic SWF for rela- 8397 (exp 1/31) Asian male, 25,59". attract. 8590 (exp 2/7) 
a ee Sat omcoon a z Ne: macalte" Wnt 556) ang to meet ar Mh 
P non-smoking SJF for cul- 22 seeks SF race, SWM 23, loves to dance and skiers? 28 ive, : 
5612 (exp 1/31) al events @ 8473 (exp jor frie wa’ rele pn i by yo Bm laugh very fo- tor cme powder. 651 beneath whose retiring eyes rastoneng ous, lasting 
Gentleman seeks tionship. (exp out conversation friend- mantic. looks exp swengin saegen. mantic, 1 5'10", brown 
ons Saepeen oon rm 21 SBM soaks SF any race.Tor st MP 8501 (exp expt/31) pone "Looking to meet $ THE 8508 (exp 1/31) he Seeking same. Please 
8567 (exp 2 Good ing, 5'7". friendship and -32 w/ same qualities. Y: DWM, |e. DS write 0 61 
pak. 5 ~: oun. enane te a @ 8488 (exp 1/31) SWM, 35, professional, tall, be 2 handsome, warm, GWM 20, 5'9, 150ibs, gdkks, a eG 
Good-looking SWM 2659", front, SGans lonesome. fit. seeks muscular SF body- 8474 (exp 1/31 toodinn, tanmavens, | sir act & app, ez-go. GWM. 30. 
biue/brown. Seeks like SWF eee m builder to build @ rele ao ve page Fs listener, non- on ee i (meneutne. " bears: 
. Non-prof, doesn Male 49, seeks young tionship. , Bos- Metaph times. q g 
i iendly. & 8+) female for excitement SAMOS tO tee Nakan ton, MA 02103 iP 8442 (exp Swe. partner Ce cameo friendship. SP 6588 (exp 2/7) seeking @ handsome, an. 
confidante, seeks s 
: Bodybuilder, 45, seeks trim. 
5-45. 'p \or diverse 
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costs, expenses, (including reasonable attorney fees), 
liabilities and damages resulting from or caused by the 
publication or recording placed by the advertiser or any 
reply to any such advertisement. By using PERSONAL 
CALL™, the advertiser agrees not to leave his/her 
telephone number, last name, or address in his/her voice 
OC) YES!, I want the FREE Personal Call™ Service | undemengis ©) YES!, I Wild also like my ad to run for FREE in sii Ee eee 
FREE and I agree to record my greeting immediately upon receiving my secuf ; i e. the Phoenix's NewPaper in Rhode Island! available eke ie toed as the poo tion is agate The 
, classified promotion may be cancelled at any time 


Ragone Cell] ™ ' CATEGORY solemn 
“FURST 20 95 WORDS. ..csscccsccsocssccsscossinsssecsnssdene FREE! _ Please check appropriate box for category placement: 


If you wish, you can select from one of the following (1) WOMAN SEEKING MAN () MAN SEEKING WOMAN pln ys pt peliptanney py 


OPTIONS: (1 MAN SEEKING MAN (1) WOMAN SEEKING WOMAN 
ADDITIONAL WORDS AT $1.25 EA........-.0:00+ er ee eee ee we een eed ratrontagmssiss cs «2 Sect reo tororued 
PHOENIX CLASSIFIED OFFICE 


7 PT. HEADLINE AT $8°95§.........ccccccceseseceseseeees _PREES 
5 126 Brookline Avenue 
Peskatsnccnsidcisxtaiaany Se eS Boston, MA 02215 
WR iscsctauntesecedetssnestinceipenteicdeecaneciee’ ————-_ THIS INFORMATION IS CONFIDENTIAL. WE CANNOT ACCEPT OR CALL 267-1234 


* Service fee is for mail-ins and ads placed Tuesdays, 
Wednesdays and Thursdays. There is no service fee for ads YOUR PERSONAL AD WITHOUT IT. OFFICE HOURS: 
MOY .......000cessecreeeseeeeens8230 am - 6 pm 


placed by telephone on Fridays and Mondays. NAME 
Multiply by number of weeks ad runs ee Sa oe” te an et. eee TUesday.......cceccrseeseereeeeeere8830 am - 7 pm 
(Two week minimum)....................000 PHONE Wednesday............c.0e0eeeee0+08250 am -7 pm 
To order using ] MASTERCARD CIVISA CIAMEX, Thursday......-.-..eseoss-e0ee+--8130 am - 5 pm 
please fill out this section: ADDRESS Friday ......0..svsseseesseeeeeereee8t30 am - 5 pm 
ACCT # EXP DATE 
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fessional, sincere, ing 
similar. @® 8556 (exp 2/7) 
GWM 36 handsome, HIV+ 
seeks hai 
peer for relationship. @ 
8407 (exp 2/7) 
GWM 36 seby song dy — 
some special rela- 
tionship. 8583 (exp 2/7) 
ee 38, hy BR, Ly 3 seeks 
P.O.Box 


423 Fall River, MA “WA 02722 2 
8600 (2/7) 


Gwe, 40, 
sidered wood looking, 
wishes to meet or Or- 


music, romance, 
possible yn - 
18 (exp 2/14) 
GWM 40 straight 
ee Caan ter 
box 2120 
MA 02106 
weep an 
48 good build @ 8561 
(expt/6) 
GWM 5'11"', 150ibs, 
, handsome, 
lawyer 
seeks co o eae 


02118. © 8525 (exp ‘on 
GWYN, 51, 5’8”, 150 Ibs, hith 


prof. seeks ounger 
GM(18+ +} for tiendahip ner 


. & 8453 
(exp 1 A 


GWYN, 52, attractive, seeking 
tall, younger male for 
serious relationship. @ 
8565 


GWM, 6'1", 185, 37, seeks 
relationship. POB 1191 
Nashua NH 03061 
.GWM yey re MEET 
someone 2 in the Bos- 
ton area to . oot to-dinner 
and maybe to start a rela- 
1 will answer all 


calls that | 


and 
pone By 0 3153 (exp 2/7) 


Boston, Boston, o2114 

intelligent, good-looking, 
— (18-24) for 
oer teary 4. 


Muscular, 
26, 57", 160 seeks similiar 
a Box 3313, Boston, MA 


Prof very 
32 looking 
Metrowest 

(exp 2/21) 


cw sdtal dark, hand. 


and ‘smart- ear Value 
+body conscious. 
ing man wit sia Guafies ates 
and @ 0 8522 
(exp 1/31) - 


SGM 26 attractive, 5‘9° 
under 1465 ibs, high level pro- 
fessional. intelligent, 


outrageously outgoin 
noe y ae 9; 
search 


humor. In of sunaiar 
who is 




















Nancy Williamson M. Ed. | 


Certified 
ALCOHOL 
COUNSELOR 


Individual and Group with the skills, 


Therapy for background Linda P. Schmidt - ; 
ADULT CHILDREN OF candjee| . LLCS.W. ? ee Pregnancy Second Trimester 
ALCOHOLICS ous" : nary © General Anesthesia 
Mental Health Psychotherapist ‘ 
Connections.” © Pregnancy Termination Tubal Ligation 
617-876-1379 * Gynecology © Birth Control 


617-262-6269 


@ American Heart Association 
WERE FIGHTING FOR YOUR LIFE 





EXPAND YOUR EDUCATION 
BE AN INTERN IN HUMAN RESOURCES 


Stoneham, 24 GWM, looking 
for - serious wy oy | 
Nonsmoker into . 
8494 (exp 1/31) 
soone svaight WM 18-22 fr 
. If you never 
you'd answer an ad 
answer this. @ 0 
5684 (exp 2/7) 
Very attractive GWM, Bt § 


mature, 
6’, blue/brown, straight 
masculine type see 


ounger rea boyish. 
tmoomn guy mete 
mou Se 


skiing, canoeing, etc 


The BOSTON PHOENIX, New England's largest Arts and Entertainment weekly, 
has opportunity in their Human Resources Department. If you want to work in an 
exciting fast paced environment, explore this option that's available now. Ideal 


ry 


‘=? 
02346. bd ears (exp ayia) 


BONG Peolateltolol Ct Miirelel (eM ol-M-llcoll (xe MMe MeV eline Mele [c--M leee lolli Mel MoM (ocaelMae)i(-re(-Me live Mol 

mown — available to work 15-20 hours per week. You will gain experience in the field of 

se seoxs oer for end Human Resources/Personnel, be exposed to our dynamic media environment and 
98 (exp 1/31) 





attend seminars to learn about our newspaper creations. 


WF 30s seeks F 
for gg mag Boye 
Brbor we 

1801 GP 8450 (exp 2/7) 





Don't wait until graduation to think about your future- let us help you start now. Call 
Susan Kelley at 536-5390 (ext 307) or send cover letter and resume to: 








GWF, 29, nendcsreee 
seeks GWF friend. Box 0573 
Marblehead 01945. 

GWF 5’'3” 115ibs seeking 
same. North Shore. No Cigs 
@ 3208 (exp 2/7) ‘ 


MESSAGES __ 
MESSAGES _ 


ZYXx- 
HFB-HYHW 
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Clurzie D. 91 Rue Joseph 
Janvies. Vient m’'appeler. 
Mardi 6PM. 











of life call 
Sve S700, Ra for ser 
God or Sean. 


Moet a ey, o AREER 


Clyne aaene’t 1 ° Vere 
Team Boston 1) 1197 


Ms. Beverly- Loved fetter. | 
on eS ee 









Lt 
ase 
Pwameeeess 
bees oe om 
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stalion stalion be 
you you stalion. 
POST OFFICE 


We met mailing : 
bag Tanzania, scandina- 


wheres my pen? ae ott = 


(exp (exp 1/1) 


ape 
MORE Bsc 


li 
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THERAPIST 
FINDER ret 


eT celerem-laleMialeiialel ere], 














} 4] 
Hy A private 
practice devoted to 


PRO 
reproductive medicine. 


Because with some matters it's privacy that counts. 






“Ifound a therapist Straight or Gay 























863-1583 3 1 -0060 1297 Beacon St., Brookline, MA 02146 (at Coolidge Corner) 


| Porter Square, Cambridge 














ARE YOU SUFFERING FROM PMS? 


Are you interested in a wholistic & medical approach? 


Satisfied with your 


contraceptive method? 
' Cervical Cap * Condoms/Foam 
Diaphragm Birth Control Pills « [UD 
Female Physicians ¢ Personal Counseling 
Private ¢ Licensed ¢ Non-profit 
Call 738-6210 


Preterm |Health Services 


1842 Beacon Street, Brookline, MA 02146 





SHC is offering a support group with medical care, 
nutritional counseling, & wholistic body work. 


facilitators: Chris Labuski, M.S. RN-C & Diane Norcio, MPH, CPP 
Call FCHC at 267-7573 for an interview 


FENWAY COMMUNITY eo 


HEALTH CENTER __ 
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AL RT ET, 
ASTROLOGY 


ASTROLOGICAL 
CONSULTATIONS 
By Mary Jane ie 


learn your s' 
unique 
All services confidential 
508 966-0782 
ASTROLOGY AND you 
Birth Charts 
3 Month forecasts 
Gift Certificates Available 
1-800-869-1691 


Free personality test 
your personality 


determines a a 


1800-36 -8788 


COUNSELING 


tinence 
work. S. Chandra ‘Call 
497-0571 8-9am 





Call 1-800-367-8788 


INTEGRATING MIND, 
BODY AND SPIRIT 
Counseling for individuals 
and groups on Adult 
Children issues and Seif 
Esteem. Classes offered 
in Chi Kung for Stress 
Reduction. Kent Robertson 


862-6106 


POSITIVE HELP 
Do you need help in your 
personal life development, 
Goal setting, and also de- 
veloping a positive mental 
attitude? We will council you 
and show you how you can 
find the answers and de- 
velop a Goai's Plan toward 
success. Call 451-6262 M-F 
between 9am-3pm ONLY. 
There is no magic to success 
and happiness, just hard 
work and believing. 


PRIVATE COUNSELING 
PROVIDED BY EXP, CAR- 
ING THERAPIST DEALING 
WITH ISSUES OF LONE- 
LINESS, RELATIONSHIPS, 
SEXUALITY, COMMUNICA- 
TION DIFFICULTIES, 
FAMILY / MARITAL OR 
PERSONAL PROBLEMS, 
ETC. SLIDING FEE SCALE: 
VERY REASONABLE 
DOROTHY 491-6408 


INSTRUCTION 


Free personality test 
your personality 
determines your happiness 
Know why. Call 
1-800-367-8788 


SMOKING-WGHT LOSS 
New Russian Treatment. 


Highest success(TV-Bos 
Mag)! visit erases oe 
or overeating w/out ES 
nosis. No wait $50. 566-0 

















BIORYTHMS 


Intellectual, Emotional 
Physical. Find your peaks, 


Oe poe Sports 
Porter 3a, Cherie 828.8272 
MASSAGE FOR 


Deep Muscie tg 
Energizing. 


Betas 

cal afer on ake Spe ag 

Strictly N Non Sexual. fic feaaeod 
Free introductory session 


734-8182 


Swedish rane aie 
In calls $95, cutcale 


Call Tim 522-0626 
THERAPEUTIC 


MASSAGE 

Role and barialize 

Rt. 495 and 20 location 
508-460-9393 











ind ef- 
Lose Woiht eta an 
the cost with 


‘ood for Life 
Weight Management Sys- 
tem. Call haron or 


AnnMarie 508-877-2720 





WOMEN: 

Are you in emotional pain 
because the man you love is 
afraid to love you? Support 
groups are now forming for 
women in relationships with 

‘commitmentphobic"’ men 
Meetings are organized and 
personally supervised by 
Steven Carter, Author of 
THE NEW YORK TIMES 
bestseller, “MEN WHO 
CAN'T LOVE”, and Rhonda 
Rudner. For detaiis call 
617-932-5405 


LILIAN GLENN 
Psychic Reader & Advisor 
Worried, Sad, Confused ? 

Advice on ail facts of life 
78% accuracy rate 
Call Lilian 508-663-0285 


MARRIAGE 


What do you do when your 
ARUAGE 


cat 5B ae 
PALM READER 


Psychic, Advisor, and Esp 
— with any problem. 
1/2 price with ad. 
400 Main St, Woburn Ma. 
Call Mrs. Joyce 932-1389. 


PROFESSIONAL 


Astri vey oy 


Call Avril 617-484-64! 


PSYCHIC AND TAROT 
CARD READINGS BY 





ant 











BELLA 
HEALTH Dream interpretation. Heip 
in all problems, love health 
WHOLISTIC and business . Specializing in 
reuniti ved ones 
N RE on Discount with ad. Call for 
a ng Bodywork —_appt any time 321-6908 
Hot Tub Mineral Soak 
Private Wooded ya mn er 
TA! SUMMERS CMP as writen up in Camder 
508-358-4863 al en 
Phone rei $30 for 1/2 
oer network. hour, $50 for an hour. 
Relaxi Seater wae MOM England References 
energizi isa 
come 61 617-776-1437 -44: : 
ne. 
THE DEADLINE FOR ‘aim s 
Solve all problems 
RENEWING ALL Call 242-2102 for appt 
GUARANTEED 
CLASSIFIED ADS TARO READINGS 
Ui 
IS TUESDAY AT found. hese 2 Degrees in 
6:00 P.M. Education & Health. Genie. 
Bruce 299-0448 Wel Wellesley 
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ee 


ACTING 


THEATRE GROUPS: This 
could be your big break! 
Advertise in the Phoenix 
Classifieds today. 





267-1234 
ACTING SHKSPR: 
Voice, text, mvmt, verse. 


Taught by Decima Francis, 
former actor/director w/ 
Royal Nat'l Theatre of Great 
Britain. Calli Brian 
10am-6pm, M-F. 625-1631 


Actors Studio Boston-Scene 
Study Musical Theatre 
Workshops and more! Small 
classes. 277-7326 


Improvisation 8 week class 
bring out your characters us- 
ing improv structures and 
scenes, movement to music 
and story telling. It is a class 
that gives your body and 
mind, humor and spirituality 
the freedom to expand their 
expresive and creative 
boundries. A place for all 
levels and all types of 
people. Call Paul Wagner 
876-0553 


ARTISTS’ 
SERVICES 





nea 


tine inl 


Hie. 


ill 
AUDITIONS 


to 1 ing coaching 
w/David Mold of The New 
Ehrlich Conservatory & 
Open Door Theatre. Audition 
prep, character study, acting 
fundamentals. 367- 


Actors, dancers, comics, 
teachers: Study improvisa- 
tion with Davis Robinson, Ar- 
tistic director of Beau Jest 
ey Theatre. Workshops 
start Feb 5. Call 437—0657 
to register. 


Actor's scene study: Smail 
classes. Individualized atten- 
tion. Elizabeth A by, wae 


mer Managi ee 
ley Theatre. 88-634 


ACTORS 
WORKSHOP 


Become a part of the worid 
of film, theatre and T.V. com- 
mercials. Register now New 
classes begin Jan 22. Full- 
time days, Part-time even- 
ings. one & film acting & 
speech. commercials, TV 
soaps & fencing. Special 
teen & childrens classes. 
Self-improvement for non- 





actors. 35th year. Free 
brochure. 423-7313. 40 
Boston. 


Boyiston St. 
MC/Visa accepted 


Cc The Wander 
ioe eer aM 3M 2070) 





et 








Pe 


A FUNNY THING 
mat ON THE WAY 


Ausitlon O RHE ESS TB Mack 


Feb 14 all parts open. Stock 
Soe ane : 
Bring photo resume two 
songs one up one ballad. For 
appointment and info call 
ag nt tl gg 
Lane Playhouse Newton 


AUDITIONS-Private 
ing and audition 





a 
reparation for actors. 
and. ongoing. professional 
ssiona 
developrrent Ekzabeth 


Former Managing 


Director, Alley Theatre, 
868-6341 


BlueKnuckle Theatre Co. 
member 





CASTING FOR “A 
WALK IN THE WOODS” 
actors theatre of hy mper~ 
east on-eq iy E 
ROFESSIONAL TH TR 
iS. SEEKING 2 ACTORS 
FOR THEIR JUNE 
PRODUCTION OF “A WALK 
IN THE WOODS” BY LEE 
BLESSING REHEARSALS 
BEGING 4/30 PER- 
FORMANCES RUN 
5/25-6/23 ONE ACDTOE IN 
HIS 40'S AND ONE 50 + 
ARE NEEDED AUDITIONS 
WILL BE HELD IN BOSTON 
IN EARLY FEB. HOUSING 
PROVIDED FOR 8 WK COM- 
MITMENT, WILL SMALL 
SASARIE DURING THE 5 
PERFORMANCE WEEDS 
PLEASE SEND COVER LET- 
TER, RESUME AND PHOTO 
ASAP TO GOEFFREY CUN- 
NINGHAM (DIREDTO) AT 15 
SKUNGAMAUG RD 
TOLLAND CONN 06084 


General Auditions for the 
Chekhov Theatre and Film 
Company. Actors and Ac- 
tresses pianist and musical 
director needed. Mon, Tue 
Jan 29,30 6-8pm Agassiz 
School 28 Sacramento St, 
Cambridge 547-8688 


COMICS-Improve Your 
Stand-Up Performance. De- 
velop New Material. Private 
Coaching, Elizabeth Ap 
pleby, Former Managing Di- 
rector, Alley Theater. 
868-6341 


Experienced, supportive 
ACTi ING 1 Ll CHER 


STEVE N CAPRA 
Canton Studio: 828-7034 
Free introductory Class 


HOMELESS SHORT 
STORY VIDEO! 
producer wanted for home- 
less video about a homeless 
people being murdered in 
Boston. 491-1247. 


IMPROV 
Learn the basics of 
improvisational comedy. 
Classes start 2/15. 742- 


M/F 20-35 actors who can 
dance for performance aud 
Feb 4 = 1192 B'way Som 
629-2157 





Passsion fo) ae ‘The 
Christus" —21 + 
27-28 3-7 St. Amthony’s 
Shrine 100 Arch St. Boston 


John Ross, Dir pix and re- 
sumes desired but -not 
necessary. 75 roles open 


Train with Working 
Professionals 
BOSTON 

THEATRE 
hae a adh INC. 


"For info cal 
617-661-0702 
Ilam-7pm 











QUALITY HEAD SHOTS 
AND PORTFOLIOS 
THAT GET THE JOBS 


35 Kingston Street 
Boston, MA 02210 
617/695/0705 


FEMALE LEAD 
VOCALISTS 
NationalProducer/ 
writer/promoter of 

music is now 

ing auditions for 
female — — for 

ni ree new 
pan record and 


abe national tour. 














goldbergfanelrson Brod. 


seeks @ major 
proascon of energy 
show; must have s' lead 
and background ies; 


Professional attitude and im- 
age a must; 603-888-8806 


NETC Audition prep: 1 
sing- 


for actors 
ors Pivate acing osc 
po Elizabeth a for- 
Theatre, and a R uth 


Harcovitz, top singin 
teacher. 868-6341 /068-4458 


SINGING WAITERS AND 
WAITRESSES The —— 


138 t employ Call 
344-4405 for more hhto and 
audition appt. 


STAGE MANAGERS & 
OTHERS StageSource Sem- 
inar on tgemgment 
W/panel disc 2 be 

Charles Playhse 7pm 
$5/Memb $10/Student 
$15/Nonmemb inf 423-2475 


Neil Armstrong, Boston's 
most pen yee acting 
coach, call 536-3915 


TAX TALK - yg 
seminar on Taxes Artist 
by Brendon Hanlon. 1/29/90 
Charles re 7pm 
$5/Memb $10 Stdnt. 
$15/Non 423-2475 


Tenor soloist needed. Thurs 





Call Bob Johnson, 244-2890, 
235-5701 
THE Y PRED 
Cas' all male 


fon of THE THE BO BOY roa 


Non-equity but some pey. 
Open call on Monda' 


lednesda 
7-9pm at Elisworth talon on 


The Pine Manor Campus. 
For info, call 731-7041. 


“The Copely Cats” a Boston 
based womens a cappella 
singing group, is currently 
holding auditions for alto 
ll's/Female tenors.Contact 
Pam Smith: 277-2715 


The Studio at 


COLLINGE/PICKMAN 
CASTING 
workshop for actors 
Acting, all 4 rtsneall 
Ori camera tectetgu 
expanded curri 
much more 
New for 1990: 
Advanced on camera 
Scene Study 
Workshops begin Jan. 29th; 


Spaces Sill Available 
call for information 


492-4212 
















DANCE 


GLENDANCE 


FOR ADUL Tg 
Modern jazz and Russian 
- ballet for adults. Taught 

Saturdays Glenda 
Medeiros an Tricia 


Adeimann. Near So. Sta T. 
Call for info, 876-1019. 


JAZZ DANCE 
Classes held at Charlestown 
pon AL Theatre For info 


oaante. exp Pe org - 
A Jim 

or og hn wn ei7 eee aes 

3 piece, 60's, 70's, 80's band 

ikng for ki . 

— £. 





mieey 
(24 hrs) 


Correction. Attn: need guitar 
+ kyb w/ voc for roadshow. 
Frami m studio. Rock, 
etc-mostliy orig. 
508-870-9725 (24 hrs) 


GET EDUCATED 

Want to learn a foreign 
language, how to draw, how 
to write screenplay? 
You can find listings for all 
this and more in the Educa- 
tion section of the Phoenix 
Classifieds 


Bass & drums w/ voc, look- 
ing for 2 guitars w/ voc. Call 
after 7 PM. Jim 776-4147 & 
George 876-4540. 


Bassist wanted for orig. 
Band into Replacements, 
Byrds, Buzzcocks, Lennon, 
YU, Husker Du. 876-8981 


Bass & keys wanted for es- 
tablished oldies show band. 
Steady weekend work. Over 
25 preferred. Pros only. 
965-8627 


Bass needed for orig 
rock/biues band, have space 
in Norwood call Dave 
255-1969 


Bass player seeks gig with 
established Top 40, gb 
oldies band. 935-0846 


Bass pla’ ye or keyboardist 
with lead vox needed for 
Curtis Knight Band. Start 
imm. steady T40 & studio. 
508-667-6611. 


Bass Player with vocals 
needed for part-time 
classic rock band, 
617-327-1903 















oo 


s 2 
- * 
A TT AT 
BASS w/ vox, Sona needs 
guitar, ki etc. for 
new Gand’ Von 8 pa Funke 
rock w/ twists. 868-813 
Border 
sks drummer. infis. Ry 
Cooder, Ga Little 


’ briel, 
Feat, Led Zep. Call Chuck 
332-0634 
Keys/Musician/Composer 
needed, tyrics available for 


three piece fem vocal group 
Must have equip, no Barkies 
please. Mutiny Manage- 
ment, 868-6113 











i 


etable 
. Rod 508-851-6982 





fe funk edge. 15 

exp. ——- ‘dletinetive 

A ve band. So NH. 
4-31 


es 


603- 
Drummer / keyboards, ex- 
perienced professional with 


lead voice available for paid 
work. Steve 926-8188 


Drummer needed for -Euro- 
pean tour. April 16 to June 
15. 396-4683 





Lad ecgpane’ gt wanted. 
We're an 
minded cuay 1 wore wih tr 

dividual. interested in work- 
ing on 


compositions 
ing on criinel eompostaone 
dards. Creative input is 
desired but not a 

. All dedicated mu- 

sicians are welcome. We 
have a rehearsal space. 
Marlborough 508-481-4612 


Est local R&R band ala Petty 
rd wg sks bassist — 
equip. Fire, groove. Hv 
gigs etc. 864-4208 


Experienced, versatile 
drummer looking for work- 
- , Club or gb band. 

il! day 508-440-1159; 
owe & wknds 508-281-8593 


Call now 332-4610 


Female tn naomi vocals 
band w/ 


sought by orig rock 
LP. We need your 
vevce? 833-2609 


GB bands! Rack-A-Disc 
Entertainment is currently 
looking for new’ talent for 
weddings, etc. Call Ron at 
1-800-326-3866 


Gtr & bass w/ big ears & 
small hair wntd by drms & 
r/vox w/ varied material 

or raw & cooked 
Nathan 248-0982. 








Guitarist & drummer seek 
BASSIST to 

Stones, Dead, . Dylan, 
Beatles, etc. 


Serious 
9-11PM, 1617. 


Guitarist/ Singer seeks exp 
drums, bass, keys, to form 





Needed for agabh money. 
Ree oe Ea pe 
got, mgr 31 or older: 
8 Frious uiries only. 
1-834-9450 


Horns wanted to join original 
Rock/Ska band. Scott 
617-444-4942 or Sam 
489-: 





Ki rd wntd 
wrkng Top /40/rock/GB 
band. Car a Vocals 


helpful. Da Dave 508-392 0037 


Keyboarist wanted for .or- 
i “ns protease’ Com Pat 
ocals : at 
787-5483 


sede ahaa joven: 

Ss 

Pet Shop Lot Sop. Mode, 
Shop Boys, 4220 


(orig, t ict wine onan. 
trans, exp, ‘ks, personnality, 
tint, b.u. Paul Iv msg. 











Lead guitarist & bassist w/ 


lead vocals seeks estab- 
lished T work situ- 
ation. Call 286-901 Ive 
message. 


Male vocailis' r r 
both neenee te’ copies 





‘om 464-1904 


Modets wanted for rock 
videos send info and 
to POB 2501 Camb 


1 BASSIST? 
Dedica' bassist w/vox 
seeks hard rock, melodic 
meta! band! 

Serious inquiries only! Call 
Scott, (d) 7600 
(e) 387-3784 


Original vocal oriented 
pop/rock trio sks solid drum- 
mer to provide tight groves, 
bg vox. We hv access to 24 
track studio & video & _ 
to develop an exciting live 
show, 569-3414 Iv mssg 





Se nen A Mand bed 


Popular full time ay i bay 
317-997-2089 Crvis 


?ro drummer/ vocalist /per- 
cussionist/ composer for 
nire. All work 

Call M. at (508)537-8724 


Professional songwriter/ 
vocalist seeks fine musi- 
cians to perform warm 
dance grooves. 924-5501 


PRO SOUNDMAN 














& Sax 


Larry at 77: 








SINGER 
somewhat established 
pop/ska band seeks lead 
voice. David 449-2677 


Skng passionate vocalist & 
bassist for orig hard rock 
band w/ progrsv overtones. 
Top quality musicians ikg for 
new sound. Dave 
401-463-6437 aft 5 





WORLD GONE RAZY 
seeks versati » fa for 
and Mi new band. Vocals 

MIDI helpful. We need a 


Saban 


RECORDING AND 


Enroliment is limited 
(617) 424-1062 








oee@; AS YAAUAAT 


THAR ORY 26, 199 







SOUNDMAN 
PRODUCER 


AVAILABLE 
Soundman/producer, 


pers sme po 15 yrs., exper., 
arnt processing. Rea —— 

rates. Call Tom 834-7261 or 

834-0353. Iv. mess. 


THE DEADLINE FOR 
PLACING 
MUSIC & ARTS 
CLASSIFIEDS 
1S WEDNESDAY AT 
6:00 P.M. 


- VOCALIST WTD 
modern Heavy Metal 
he taking on a new direc- 
tion. Contact Jonathan, 
617-235-1941 


World Rhythm, tpunk 
rock bnd oe pro’ gv. igtr 


Sica ls ier” 
pst aivinigeasgaaes aaa 
INSTRUCTION 


ACHIEVE VOCAL 
EX Ee 
bility through aeener 
a r 
diaphragmitic voreathing. 








dents for famous. Pop 
method. 437-9141 


VF AcArasT! 


Professional ist has 
B.A. in Music Education 
Call 266-1011 


_BEASTAR 











Dante Pavone will accept 
stable vocal students. 
BEGINNERS welcome. 
SPECIALIST in correcting 
vocal and breathing prob- 
lems and in restoring dam- 
one voices. 423-7581 after 
:30 pm 





DRUMMERS! 
Improve your technique. 
Study w/ pov ged All levels Alex 
Deutsch, 





DRUMS 
Beg. to adv. lessons special- 
izing in children. Prof. w/27 
yrs exp. Taking select # of 
dedicated students. Call Bob 
868-4971. 


GUITAR FINGERPICKING 
the Beaties/Paul Simon 
James Tayler/Carole Ki 
Neil Young/More!/367-506 


SAL DIF! 
Guitarist teaching private 
guitar and music theory in- 
Struction in all styles. Call 
anytime 321-0731 (Maiden). 








Piano, voice, strings, winds; 
theory; chamber music; 
Alexander Technique; 
Suzuki piano, violin, cello. 
New. Schoo! of Music 





NATIONAL REHEARSAL 
STUDIOS INC. 


the 


“You've tried the Rest, 
Now try the Best” 


- Best Rehearsal Rooms in 
‘} Best Sound Proofing 
4) Best Security 
¥ 


Best Pricing 


36 Charles St. 


Ss esee 


Malden Sq.— Near T 


When you decide to get 


serious about 


Rock & Roll, call 
391-8272 











Pregin ns 1990 
IN PIANG 


AND KEYBOARD! ! 
Beginners to 


THE ROCK-N-ROLL 
SINGER’S 
SURVIVAL MANUAL 
From the vocal coach for 
Aerosmith, Extreme and 
more. Steven ar get this 


ity, $24.98 To oF order call 


Mark r (617) 424-8994 
anytime 


on aUrar 

lessons w/ 
( | soste-700 Wt ¢ - 
bo ht!) All levels-Man 
ie = }7 -8936 P 

ie eer 

oe & - Avoid \ vocal 
, Blues, 


R&B, may Prot a of Grass 
si pro ca 
~ STUDIO 


THE V VOICE 
617-492-8107 10am-9:30pm 
SSONS 
VOICE LE 


top recording artists solv 
pitch eer & problems 
491-67 





» Ro 
ressor/Limiter/Hush I! 
$200 1874 


4-TRACK RECORDER 
Audio Media Research 
. new; hardly 
used. Paid $1200, will sell for 
a offer. 


sying, de-weirding. 


simpitying., expand a 


tarot deitioea modes for 


EAW-Pr 258 


tie bonersne 
$080, Cane 178651027 


is great but 9008 x a Ao ed 

strat 

cane Bik Also new 
hall 508-741-2313 


$1000 yo oe. pair. 2 
ri bass bins ss be Bang cp 
handies 
. 1 Allen & 
Heath 16 x 4 soe Pe ery 
ones. beste LN 116 & 


ibanez-PL 5050 bass w/cse 
(bo. Crate b150 bass 


GUITARS 
FOR SALE 
Les Paul Gold Top -1968, 
Les Paul Spec.-1955, Fiying 
V-1958 reissue, Gretsc 
Strats, Teles etc. 329-8081, 
267-6077 
incredible! bg 644. 


Never used. box. First 
pong alg (603) 772-4902 
INKSPO 


Yamaha H yo 


oeMIKX 5 BA op pie 2 amps. 
Model KA: stool. Used 


{IFICE 567-6108. 


Left Soe ES-335. 
Wainut Finish. $700 or best 
offer. Bill 508-521-0393 

Pa - standard 1984, 
cream lor, very good 
to ply irm. Call Sharon, 


chai switching. Re- 
and effects. $335. Call Gary 
262-7475 

ust sacrifice: ind D20 
owt, CK100 on hele. 
stand, ag case ac- 


cessories. condition. 
Paid $2200, my old. $1500 
or B.O. Paul, 524-6117 


ler. BL semi 
hallow bick. Inlaid neck 
Legge thge ty i Den- 
nis : 
331-8208 
ORGAN 
a. 


dition $1 7S: hall ener after Jpm. 
(508)774-7954 


pair SUNK mode! & S-way, 


dition war he neaey atlas 
TEAC 4-track 
$0 1/2 seh 16 We afuna-on 
sound reel-to-r yh Tae 
$400. Call 603-427. 


eves 


a Ty ey sell $750. 


shell case. Frank 
878-4881, 
PIANO 
Baldwin eye Sumo 


ebony matt with 

Like new. Call Pat 388 0777. 
$3300. 

PIANO WANTED The new 
Boston Opera Company ie sks 
tax exempt 

for Boston 
Recital Halt 


AK Ts 


1-6ch. 18 — controller, 
2-puff pots, concusion 
mortar. $350 i bo. (508) 
686-8183 

ROLAND JAZZ one 
JC 120 HALF STACK. 
ane “CONDITION. 
$600. CALL DAVE 738-4604 


Theatre/ 


yma oath = eo oe 
ae Ba 


incl so. hiyer mouth ‘300 


Radio 4 
peep ween. oa 
atrick at 232 8008 or 
859-4039 


recorsang Naam 6 imputs 8 
mentee se cee. 
xtremely used 
the studio. pag eh 
fer. MCM Recording 
755-5643 
vox 
1/2 stack Bg Art w/ 
2x12 cab, $600. 2 100 Fane 
. $50 each. 1 150 Watt 
EV 12-L in cab, $100. 










MUGGER BEWARE! 
PROTECT 

Don’t wait until have 

been 


with 
Tear Gas. 











raped. Arm 
"Curb" 











Stops a would be attacker 
from up to 10 ft. away. 





‘Must be 16 yrs of age W purchase 


'5 24 hr axcess non 
: nr T Avail feb 1 Tait 





WURLITZER Console 
Piano. are gy 
Joe 


617-361-5 5591 


J.D. Furst & Sons 
Co, 185 Corey Road 
Brookline 


(eff the 1700 block of Beacon 
617- 


St) 
7-738-0044 





MUSICAL 
SERVICES 
erek 
Blevins pata oe of Jon 
Butcher Axis has 3 open- 
ings. 786 
wi tAsco 


phowprent. 3691817 


oe waa National Referral 
sicians and bands 


Near T. When you decide to 
tt serious about Rock ‘n 
oll Call: 


391-8272 
THE 
SOUND MUSEUM 
Band rooms now nm in 
Boston pty! ce Call 


Marathon Studios ms 
Losding ¢ ap 24 Hr accss. 
Near T 442-5006 


FRANKLIN, ped cubicles, 
hea’ 


. fered in. Ft 
wy $410/mo, 


CHINATOWN 950 square 
feet, $575+utils, prefer older 
quiet, “ 


a 


Ty 
% Au / 














OTSA 2 THE BOSTON PORN 2S 
THAT OLD SONG AND DANCE. 
Lisi: PLAYS THE THING. ALL 
THAT JAZZ. ALL THE WORLD'S 


& STAGE. THAT OLD SONG 


| 


% mpl 
hil i SOIC AND DANCE. THE PLAY'S THE 





SERS 
AUTOMOTIVE 


JUNK CARS 
REMOVED 


287-TOWS (8697) ition 


BUY A CAR FOR $1 
WEST SUBURBAN 


—_ 700 dw, 
$80), ica $ 


82 Ford Futur: dw 
—_— 


84 Ford E150 cargo Van- 


$700 dw, $52/ X 
other call now! 
soouing each other it works! 86 C hevy, Spectrum $700 
Occasional help needed dw, $50 24m 
musical instruments 7 CREDIT 
pianos too. Some last 
aanuae hours CREDIT 
: Pays $15 per hour. If Fins TIME CREDIT 
interested, call Martin at all for on 
(508) 356-9960 approved credit. 
PIANO MOVING = 
xpert-Lowest rates. 
total restoration, buy, sell. DOMESTIC 
767-0113 ger. 
AAS a Standard, ac, sunroof. 
TICKETS $2800. 2 
ie taneiceiietethietemenennmennidniemiennendaeaanel 
Dodge : ic 
7ICKET W WORLD no body rust, reliable, ex- 
carts sports ") nd teat spr) ~ Byony San 
Fri 9: 30- 4 30 Sat 10-3 
Fri 9:30-8:30 “Sat JUNK CARS 
ANEURIN PEP ay. 
$25 fuii size, $15 small 
REHEARSAL 427-9348 427-6148 ace auto 
SPACE of Boston 
MUSIC 
tion, plenty of 4 
ing, an eee. 364-1 d00. AND TE 
N. ATION AL ja — services, hor me 
REHEARSAL ennilion musical instru- 
STUDIOS INC ments, jusioel services, 
studios 
“ YOU'VE TRIED THE 
Plymouth, 84 Reliant, 
REST, NOW TRY THE silver, 2dr, auto, AMEN 
pest Casst, ac, exc cond inside & 
Log yy rooms in out, $1850, 232-0353 
RECESS RO RRA 
w _ oe 
2: Best Security FOREIGN 
New room: s open 1 issan Auto- 
36 Charles St., Maiden Sa. matic. Ac. Call 254-8484 


1987 AUDI $s 
Quattro turbo, 42K miles, 
4dr, optional 4wd, AB 


1987 RED SAMURAI 
SUZUKI: black soft-top, 


508-697-6699. 


steal! Call eves. 
508-264-9522. * 


1974 BMW 2002 
PARTS ONLY C CAR 
exhaust. system, a need 

as 


more. 
unit. BO, Call (508)443-3046 
HOT,HOT,HOT! 


corals Tercel 1989, 
ur 
am/tn/cags. 20K, $7006 


MINT 
HONDA, ‘84 CAX, only 47k 


Boston nonlive st , 
Heat & elec incl ely pg, 
: eh by $150/up. 268-6240 - 


yr hg 


506-5500 ext aking #400 days 
Se ST 


V'6,.S sp, 2 dr hatchbk, 20K, 
loaded” lojack. & mint. 


$13.8K/B.0. or assume 
ae OE nad 


RX? iE gtr agp hn 25,500 


garaged in. winter” 58500 


Grest on gag bee 


live in, TOYOTA COROLLA 1988, 


oie, are 
FORT POINT Nontiive in stu 
rae 
TOONGWRITERS 


for pro 


2 ay demos 
1800. i ivedtihes 


SOUTH BOSTON Live in art- 
ist loft. 575 sq ft. Avi 2/1. 
357-8667 


oe aeen rat 


STUDIO SPACE 
peg gene pawl w= some 
sq great natural pos 18 
ft. ceils., 
mins from So. “Sta. 
for info, 876-1019. 
SULIVAN SQ 600 sq ft nr 


T 
$340 + sm key fee 
not tnd 242-7383 - 


ston 


four door, a . power 
steering, AM/FM, to stereo, 


n 
besa oe: Still in effect. Bright 
nok $7700. -negotabe 
Call abetn 617 9731 
Fri S9am-Spm 


VW BUYERS 
prospective 


a, 


1988 whine Bar oke AM/FM 
unlimited 


ster vergc otg 
mila arranty oS8300 or 
bes offer call Paula 
508-741-2125 


WINTER ¢ SLEIGH 
engine 


$1600 ‘or B.O. call 
1-1100/648-5810 


cabins, 
FOR SALE 


A 
FLEA ETS 
























































THING. ALL THAT JAZZ. ALL 
VANS & Eel We 0c 
etm OLD SONG AND DANCE. THE 
MEEPLAY'S THE THING. ALL THAT 


VANS . 





Fades MJAZZ. ALL THE WORLD'S A 
ISTAGE. THAT OLD SONG AND 


JAZZ. ALL THE 


S 
pected SONG AND DANCE. THE P 
ie THING. ALL THAT JAZZ. 
sackoe ALL THE WORLD'S A STAGE. 
ete taad THAT OLD SONG AND DANCE. 
Scream THE PLAY’S THE THING. ALL 


seasons 
an reasonable 


Smee at T THAT OLD 
oe fel wr; DANCE. THE PLA S 
Mio + di THE THING. ALL THAT JAZZ. 


Eaeemad THAT OLD SONG AND DANCE. 
ee aTHE PLAY'S THE THING. ALL 
ma THAT JAZZ. ALL THE WORLD'S 
A STAGE. THAT OLD SONG 
AND DANCE. THE PLAY'S THE 
SS STHING. ALL THAT JAZZ. ALL 
[tei THE WORLD'S A STAGE. THAT 
NEED CASH?) SSM hean CCAM DMN SL 
PLAY'S THE THING. ALL THAT 

Pope JAZZ. ALL THE WORLD'S A 
page| STAGE. THAT OLD SONG AND 


s with 
Gall “mike at 42 
time 


RECIPE for a new delicious 
desert cake. ane ob aa%0 
Cake. For recipe send 
to Creole Cooking, 

Barnstable ra 7 "East 


(YT STORT 
PHOTOGRAPHY 
Photo studio is cusinal 


abroad- Equip. and furniture 
for sale. 482- 1175(days) 
254-3490(eve) 


VIDEO & 
TELEVISION 
amcorcer, a a 


4 OLD SO! 


com) 
case and car ba’ 
New! $1000 0 A bo. 267-8307. 


SERVICES 


“SERINE ceK x 
ACADEMIC 
a 


























sees 
SERVICES [4% 


SaETHE THING. ALL THAT 
pewerd THAT OLD SONG AND DANCE. 
ceigrim THE PLAY'S THE THING. ALL 
LM TAT JAZZ. ALL THE WORLD'S 

A STAGE. THAT OLD SONG 
~pesumessas INSTA aT 
eA THING. ALL THAT JAZZ.. TH 
CREDIT OLD SONG AND DANCE. THE 
SERVICES _ FW. ARWG Tae) ome MV 
JAZZ. ALL THE WORLD'S A 


FIRST CALL.... 
inact | |S Tsao. E. THE PLAY'S T SONG RIND 
THEN COMPARE! 


auaity Work 
Dirt Cheap. 426-2427 
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Silver Lake 


-asing 
WYP; 


| Deke Fox cura BD 


- announces 


The 
| Guaranteed 
Rebate 


If the rebate goes up in 1990, Chrysler 
will send you a check for the difference! 


Now there should be no reason to wait to buy a new 1990 Dodge 


car or truck with this excitin care aad Rebate Program. If 


purchase a vehicle Meine | ar nd the rebate on that vehicle. 
goes up anytime prior to t 1991 31 dnnouncement, Chrysler will send 


you a check for the difference. 
Guaranteed Rebate on selected models only.) 


FINANCING AS LOW AS 3.9% A.P.R. 
Of. 
REBATES UP TO $2000 


TAKE YOUR PICK - BUY OR LEASE 


with only $1 DOWN 


*139 


PER MONTH 


1990 | OMNI 


ecanen DELIVERED 


,1990 ) SHADOW 


with only $1 DOWN 


*159 


DELIVERED PER MONTH 


with only $1 DOWN 


*189 


PER MONTH 


wt990 DAYTONA 


Chepeten a — 


DELIVERED 


with only $1 DOWN 


°199 


DELIVERED PER MONTH 


with only $1 DOWN 


12898 | *219 


ph 4 : DELIVERED PER MONTH 


*these vebicles may be ordered in your choice of color. 
—-EXCLUSIVELY AT SILVER LAKE DODGE- 


FREE LuBE - FREE OIL CHANGES - FREE FREE OIL FILTERS 
Including all Labor for these items for as long as you own any 
new vehicle purchased at Silver Lake Dodge. 


O14 I 5 ee KOT OTO O72 2 | VALUE 


INTRODUCING THE LUXURIOUS 
including: 1990 RENEGADE VAN CONVERSION 


front & rear air conditioning/heating, power EXCLUSIVELY AT SILVER LAKE DODGE 
windows, power door locks, speed control, tilt wheel, —e 

infinity cassette, 318 cid v/8 4 speed 

automatic transmission, 2-tone paint, vista bay 

windows, 4 captain's chairs, rear sofa/slieeper, rack & 

ladder, and OVER 50 STANDARD ve neg ITEMS! 


rear wind. defrost 


LEASE WITH $1 DOWN 


$399 


PER MONTH 


$17 986 


Ln J sug retall $25,001 
ount 515 


disc 5, 
Servaiee Rebate 1,500 
NEY—> 


*48 mo, closed end lease($1 
sonable wear & tear. Purchase op 


with purchase option at lease end with approved © price based jiee 
50 bb 19006. Tose, lsonnce bop. b eden, tat orptig ys rd rete Soeablan 


Silver Lake 


Dodge & Leasing 
Rte 9 - 1/2 mile west of 128, Wellesley 
Open M -F 9-9pm, Sat 9-5, Sun 12-5 


235-6666 





~~ - ne ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee Oe ee eS SO Oe Oe OD en ee oe 





HOMEOWNERS YOUR 
KEY TO CASH 


*1st,2nd ges 
+«Comm't/Construction 
*Fast a ovals 

8611 


mst Ui ett 


No Application Fee 
Poor or No Credit OK 
Immediate Cash! 

! 


Close Now 
RAPID FINANCE 
CORPORATION 

617-449-3954 
Call Now 


ATTENTION 


are you rehnecing 0k 


Now i is ne IDEAL time re The 
New England Reale Estate 
market is PERFECT - 
time Special Dis- 
count ve tet Phoenix read- 
ers. Call for Personal 


sultation. 
FIRST AMERICAN 
pee oe = 


1-800-LOAN SEE 


HOMEOWNER ty 
Fixed Lee 2nd 3ri 


Rates: IE 
*Poor CrediteAny Reason 


1 161 
617-826-8200 


BEVERLY CORP 
YOUR N.E. 


HOME L LOAN CTR. 
Multi unit Re- 
finences ry 2 2nd-All types 


of credit-We are 

IN MA = ieee 

A 01945 
VAL 

tion Fees 


redit OK- immediate 
Cash!-Close Now! 


RAPID FINANCE 
CORPORATION 
617-449-3954 


CALL NOW! 
CREDIT 


* Ist & 2nd Mortgages 

+ Low Rates 

+ All Credit Histories 

+ No Income Verification 

* Avoid Foreclosure 

+ Credit Repair 

* Dept Consolidation 
508-687-1055 
1-800-649-1055 


INSTANT 


MORTGAGES 
1st, 2nd, 3rd Instant 
pst ay —_ y closiny 


jop 
your Namensoree 
(Comm't also any size 

D&H Finencial Services 

‘Randolph, MA 02368 
a . 
617-961-2422 
Open 9-9, 7 days a week 


LOANS Available, secured 
or unsecured. Southeast 
Consultants, 692 North Dixie 


39820, Call 305-925-8967 or 
1-800-962-3934 


PRIVATE $$$$ 


loans. 1-800-767- 7253 
305- 428-3200 Clydesdale 
Corp., 262 S.W. 1 Ave., 


DATING 


Looking for a refreshing wa 
to meet your kind of people? 
Because of marriage, I'm 
selling MY membership in a 
namic social organization 
pa Club). Cali Chuck at 
29-0752 


HEALTH & 
COUNSELING 
PRIVATE COUNSELING 
PROVIDED BY EXP, CAR- 
ING THERAPIST DEALING 
WITH ISSUES OF LONE- 


LINESS, RELATIONSHIPS, 
SEXUALITY, COMMUNICA- 


ETC. SLIDING FEE SCALE: 
VERY REASONABLE. 
DOROTHY 491-6408. 








[ MAND 


THERAPEUTIC MASSAGE CENTER 


massage 


Cail for an 
a 






Newton 
7 


(617) 965-5535 |. 





HEALTH 
CLUBS 


mem- 
bership Porter Sq. Can use 
any facility, 
ship. Swimmii 
_ more. $1 or best of- 
er. 


member- 
. Nautilus 


IT'S THAT TIME 
AGAIN 
SPRING WILL 
BE HERE SOON 
START 
WORKING 


NOW ISA OMerect TIME 
TO JOIN A HEALTH CLUB 


BEAUTY 
SALONS 


Hair weaving by Sheila. 
Men, n want —— 
thick hair, per- 
manent hair? 15924 or 


HOME 
SERVICES 
you 


CARPENTERS 


lrg jobs or 

door s sheet wails tile 
floors or bath decks stairs 
misc! 889-3141 


CLEANERS 


P&L 
CLEANING 
COMPANY, INC. 
RESIDENTIAL $ 


COMMERCIAL 
Looking for Lroges Me and 


re 


HEAD SHOTS, model 
portfolios and boudior 
its at resonable 

rates. ; 


MISCELLANEOUS 


A TE AA EO NT AA ETE 
FREE DRINKS 

in any bar. Every hour is 

HAPPY HOUR. Send name, 

address, and $3 to: Free 

Drinks, POB 3228, Fram- 

ingham, MA 01701 


5 
= 


SERVICES 
IRS 


frome MS? 
Owe Audit, or late Re- 
turns? Call 617-449-6803 





= 
°o 
< 
m 
a 
n 


LICENSED 


ALLWAYS MO 
Excellent —— at The 





Choice tor ‘ua. value and 
service. M No.28092 
787-1610 


BOB’S MOVING 
Are You? 


547-1600 
AND STORAGE 
DAN’S VAN 
MOVING SERVICE 
Cambri MPDU #26467 
* COMMERCIAL 
» RESIDENTIAL 
*« STORAG 
661-0177 
PIKE MOVERS 


Professional Service. Local 
Distance. NE, NY, 
ic & ins. 484-0580. 


HAUL ALL 
The best and cheapest 
movers in town. Local and 
long distance. Yours always 
for careful, reliable and ng 


j 
MPDU & fully insured. 


MOTION MOVERS 
t ocal or long dist. ome 
jefficient service. 277- 


! i j-800-412-4244 












7MOvE MOVG West 


geles leering Tet Feb plenty ot 


room in 


661-0550 
Visa/MC 







BOX 
STOP 


Need boxes for 
moving? We have 






packing supplies. 


661-0550 


ihe 


inl 


Abdee 
Folkes!! 919-479-1468 


SKIING 
OLIN MARK V 180 


condition. Call 
ot This deal can’t be 


Pre Slolom skis: 195 cm, 

woodcore, sol 347 bind, 

= Univega Itul Sport, 
*, cam Bh gi gray, 

$300. 

Stowe it Eis $20. 

towe |i 

Mt Snow mid-wk & wk 

pkgs 50%off. 

at Killington 02422-9616 


TRAVEL 


i a air, 
Bos to Miami:2 16 thru 2/25, 
$300 bo 237-1 lv msg 


DATING 
SERVICES 


INTER-RACIAL 


races. Many N 
Discreet. For free 
tion call Shey Gesiew or 


PO Box Bty2t6-Y, Cncag Chicago 


age 


Jewish Introductions inter- 
national, Local, all ages 
800-442-9050. 


TALKING 


ust EN TO OMEN: 
449-0011 
LISTEN TO WOMEN: 
449-0036 


FOR INFO 449-2261 


Beautiful, faithful Asian 
ladies - friendship - mar- 
ria ee photo brochure 
7 51.3070. ive address. 


LOVE AT 


FIRST FAX 
It could h to you. Dis- 


. per 
of your dreams may be only 
a fax away. Possibilities are 
endiess. Join Faxmate to- 
oy For free info call or fax 
617-889-0471 


Share your popcorn with 
seae moviegoers. The 
Movie Lover's Club. Box 
2035x, Bala PA 19004 


OLD FASHIONED 
MATCHMAKING Since 
1955. Boston's number one 
matchmaker. Mrs. 
Schoefield 508-879-4702 


ROMANCE is back in your 
area. Don't just daydream. 


all 717-848-1 
PLATIME Da‘ Service 
POB 3355 York PA 17402 









SINGLE? SAVE $125 


NEW YEARS SPECIAL 
Join LunchDates & 
meet someone you'll 
really like for the 
new year. Call for 
FREE info: 


254-2534 
LunchDates 


Offer expires 1/30/90 























ye Fy. 





ol Ce f all 


r in or out of town 
you goods in 








Hl Te 


M VALS Oe 





LeAeDeleEsS 
FREE 
GABB 
LINE 


ABSOLUTELY 
NO CHARGE 


It’s anew 
decade, a new 
year and you 
deserve new 

exciti 
relationships. 
Meet charming, 
personable 
men from the 


privacy of your 
home.. 


Once you ‘ve 
tried us you'll 
never go back 
to those lonely 

nights. So 
instead of 

calling for a 
pizza for one, 
try our number 
and you may 

ring a 
table for two. 
Call now. 


617-577-7480 


Sena TE. 
MODELING 


Qreasmney/trucker, types 
reasmnky/tru 
Oieac or lean bods 536-127 1272 


like to talk with 
more info cal 
728-1413. 

Photog sks slim leggy WF 4 
nulle Saudies & skirt shots. 
Box 617 Kenmore Sation 
Boston 02215 


WANTED: 


(617) 











FEMALE MODELS \ 
for fashion/glamour pho- } 
tography. Prints inexchange | 


tor modelling. 884- a ia 





{ 
’ 
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IN THIS SECTION: ENTRE NO 









Gel CLASSIFIED LINE ADS: 617-267-1234 
\ proerix ' 


Entre Nous/Escort Advertising Policies 
“} CLAIMS FOR ERRORS AND OMISSIONS 
The Bosten.Phoenix accepts no liability 4 its failure, for any 





reason, to print an 

ver for any error for which it may be respon: 
liability to give the advertiser credit for so much of the linage 
occupied by rtisement as is materially error, 
provided that the Phoenix is notified by the iser of such error 
in an advertisement within seven days of publication. 
COPY REGULATIONS 


no liability 








The forwarding of an ad is construed as an acceptance of all the 
rates and conditions under which advertising space is at the time 
sold by the Phoenix. 

The Boston Phoenix oe right: : 

To revise copy containi jectionable phrases 

*To reject in its sole Gaitetes, any edeariioment on account of its 
text or illustrations 

To determine correct category placement . 

No advertisment containing a private phone number and/or 
address will be accepted in the Entre Nous columns. Only Phoenix 
box numbers or Post Office box numbers may be used. 

All advertisements must be accompanied by a full name, address 
and telephone number. 
CANCELLATIONS AND CHARGES 

There are no refunds for cancelled ads. Advertising space credit will 
be issued for ads cancelled before 4 p.m. Seandon. Changes in 
Advertisements will be accepted until 4 p.m. Tuesdays. 


DEADLINES 

Entre Nous/Escort ... Wednesday, 12 noon 

Escort telephone verification. Wednesday, 12 noon 

Changes and cancellations...Tuesday 4 p.m. 

A $25 late fee will be added to Escort and Entre Nous line ads 
Wednesdays. 




























12:00 p.m. on 
OFFICE 
Mon. 8:30 a.m. - 6 p.m. Wed. 8:30 a.m. - 7 p.m. 
Tues. 8:30 a.m. - 7 p.m Thurs. 8:30 a.m. - 5 p.m. 





Fri. 8:30 a.m. - 5 p.m. 





ADVERTISEMENTS WHICH MUST BE VERIFIED 

Telephone numbers will be printed in the People Section in 
commercial i i in the 
E . , 






only. 
must be verified adverti 

verification is Wednesday at 12 noon. If a line is not verified, it will 
not appear in the paper. Failure to verify a display ad will result in 
charged to the 






automatic assignment of a Phoenix box number and 
advertiser. 






BOX NUMBERS 

Advertisers may pick up box number replies at the Phoenix 

Classified Office between 9 a.m. and 5 p.m. 

Feld: Regihoactive hail lox'@. verole allege‘ ton inewsdon-al te 

The heen i expressly authorized, but red nd 
ix is ized, not i to open a 

i to a Phoenix box number and to 


inspect any or all material directed 
discard or otherwise dispose of, any flyers, unsolicited 
advertisements, and the like. 
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US 8B PHONE SERVICES @ ESCORTS @ ADULT SERVICES 


| | 


WI 


} 


USE THIS FORM TO FILL OUT YOUR 
ENTRE NOUS/ESCORT ADVERTISEMENT 


We cannot print your advertisement without the following 
information: 





PHONE #: 





NAME: ‘ORT 
12.00 perline $—— __ 


(3 line min.) 


12.00 per line 
(4 line min.) 


LINES 
ADDRESS: 














7 pt. light headline 8.80 perline 12.00 perline $ 
CIty: STATE: ZIP: 7 pt. bold headline 13.20perline 13.25 perline $ 
9 pti bold headline 14.60 perline 15.00 per line ee 
Capitalized words 
To place an advertisment using Mastercard, Visa, or American # of capitalized words @ $1.10 each = $—__— 
Express, please fill out this section or call 267-1234 x # of weeks = $ 
CARD #: BOX NUMBERS (weekly) 
Applies to line advertisements in Massage and Escort Sections. 
D Pick-up: $13.20 0 Mail-out: $19.80 


BANK: 
COST:# of weeks x 





DATE: 


SIGNATURE: 


Penta ea ee i oo een ie wc wuee eae sea kbace noe 






oo or 
Print one letter in each block. Leave a space between words and a separate space for punctuation. 
HEADLINES: 

COD O OO OOOO eet rt 
OOOO reject or edit any 


123 45 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 
TEXT: 


OOOO § 
OOOOOOOOOLOOLOOLOOLOOLIO 
OOOOODOOOOOOOUDOOUDOLIDOLILI 
OOODOODOOODODDODDODDOII 
DIOOOOUOOOUOOOOOOOOOOO 
OODOOOODOOOOODOOLDOIDOOILIDI § 
DIDO 


123 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 19 20 21 22 23 24 


THE BOSTON 


The Boston Phoenix, 126 Brookline Ave. Boston, MA 02215 





~ 
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tee services 


SHOCKING CONFESSIONS! } 


UNBELIEVABLE TRUE CONFESSIONS 


Phone 





GAY 
PHONE 
LINE 


A private phone line for Boston's 
discrete and closeted gay/bi young 
men to meet and talk. No moderator 
is listening in. And after you call us 


Keal people confessing 
their innermost secrets, 
most sizzling desires and 
most bizarre encounters. 


Secrets just had 
MURDER - ADULTERY - SEX-CRAZED SCANDAL! di that just 4a to be 
Also, confess your Sinsational escapades so others can call you! 


" % j mm 
r La 
$ 4 


a ee 
1-900-568-3422 


Over 50,000 men & z ee : 
| eles -~ WOMEN! 
INTRO LINE |} WOMEN | Single? 


DESIGNED FOR INTELLIGENT, 


Boston charges less. Adults Only. 


FREE INFORMATION 
(617) 783-8200 





$2 first min./$1 ea. add'l 










— MEN & WOMEN Pc agony te ae you leokingtot Le | Looking for a 
a serious Se serious relationship 






relationship witha || \ .° // with a quality person? 
quality person? |i. | 2 
pee : = Try talking personal ads. 


FREE! 
NATIONWIDE! 
1-702-333-3663 












R 
1 ON 1 INTRO LINE INSTANT 
ACTION NO WAITING! 
24 hours a day ¢ 7 days a week. 














Call the 


DATE 
CONNECTION 


¢ Voice personal ads 
of people who 
want to meet you! 


¢ Ads in your area. 


IT'S FUN! 
IT'S LIVE! 
IT'S A 
GREAT WAY 

TO MEET 


NEW 
FRIENDS 















is ¢ Quality people | 4 900 ») 999-1 LIVE 
J 0-860-9042 cee 


























WOMEN’S 

NUMBERS | > 
1-900 |" 26 | 

909-0600 |. § 4 ae | 

sano ror im 4 a 1-550-HUNK 


AND PHONE ees || 
NUMBERS OF ) Group Corterénck / Oné OM Orie GAY 1 ON | 


WOMEN WHO Ai een area 
WANT TO 
1-550-STUD 


MEET YOU! 


INSTANT ACTION 
REAL NAMES! GAY RAP LINE 


eee aa “ALSO TRY: 1 -900-999-GABB 
1-550-WOMN 
9 6 6 6 


LESBIAN 1 ON I 


HEAVY GAY GROUP ACTION 





C7.) 67 .< O) Oi tae tds (O)a) Oe) Oe 


1-550-JOJO 


BISEXUAL 1 ON 1 


1-550-5500 


A Warm Place On , 
A Cold Night! i BISEXUAL MEN AND WOMEN 


Courtesy Line: 494-8552 | 
10¢ ea min/20¢ ist min/9 min $1 
6 oe 8 5 


0 ly a ay a A | 
|] 1-550-HARD 


GAY HARDCORE GROUP ACTION 


1-550-CORE 


Discov € Tr 7 
the Mystery... : GAY 1 ON 1 HARDCORE 


24 Hours Adults Only 
Gav Owned/Operated 
[O¢ per min. 20¢ first min. SI first 9 min. 


Ww Min e 


; 
I PAI es re ee a 
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ADULT PARTY LINE 
ONE ON ONE BULLETIN BOARD 
XXX LINE CONFESSION LINE 


1: ee ia dcsies ate, 


rise members 


ONAL GROU 


AMERICA’S #1 
24-HOUR DATING 
SERVICE... 
COMPLETE WITH 
NAMES AND 
PHONE NUMBERS. 
CALL TODAY! MEET 
THAT SOMEONE 
VERY, VERY 
SPECIAL! 


Only $1 a min., $2 the first 


NOW AVAILABLE 2-PRICE 
ON THE PILGRIM NETWORK 
Oy: i ton Alm oa bt 3101010) 


“The Affection 
Connection” 
The Newest Dating Line 


DIRECT CONTACT WITH 
SINGLES WHO WANT 
TO MEET YOU! 


must be 18 or older 
ONLY 45¢ a minute and just $2 the first 


4 


THOUSAND 
MEN 


NOW AVAILABLE ¥2-PRICE 
o)\\ mugs] to] Re} -11, Te al'10) +174 
CALL (617) 621-8000 


ee ee 
[2s uf Ss © 
10 rity 8 ° iar FIRST MINUTE 
VIEN ( 18 OR OLDER 


Pree: Wallark: alta lee 


ar ane. 


Also Try: 1-800-765-5050 
Live Adult Party Line 
Up to 8 Callers At A Time 
One-On- One Private Line 
Only 99¢ Per Half Minute 
ails billed discreetly to your Visa or MasterCard 
Ruti Entertainment 


A member of the Syste: 0 roup. 


You must be 18 or older Price subject lo change 


Crack open 
the door... 
KY (7 / a oe 


BEDR@M 


[PepIekelele] 


NOW AVAILABLE %-PRICE 
ON THE PILGRIM NETWORK 
CALL (617) 621-8000 


© 20° FIRST MIN 
18 OR OLDER ON 


10° MI 
9 MIN $1 e 


| Health-conscious 
— adults. 


NOW AVAILABLE %-PRICE © 
ON THE PILGRIM NETWORK 
CALL (617) 621-8000 os 


f.20 ATT 





GREAT PHONE 


1-550-3277 
The Voyeur Line- 
Listen...and Indulge 


1-550-3767 
The Erotica Line- 
Naughty...but Nice 


1-550-7337 


The Single Parents Line- 


You're not Alone 


1-550-6373 
Tech Talk- 

A Talkative Line 
for Boston's Best 
and Brightest 


20¢ Ist minute 
10¢ thereafter 


RED 
HANKIE 
CRUISE 

LINE 


NO 
HOLES 
BARRED 


10° MIN 
6 
20* FIRST MIN 


48 OR OLDER 
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TOO SHOCKING! 
TOO SCANDALOUS! 
TOO PROVOCATIVE! 


Deeper into 

dato ial eelctome)| 

PASSION 

ROMANCE 

ane , 
FORBIDDEN LOVE 
Hear our most provocative 


prizewinning stories ever! . DIA L NOW GU % ARE WAI eH 


renters \ ft 1-900-999-3131 


TOLL FREE 


The Swingers Line 
Couples, Singles, Fun! 


Your Limits In 
The Chamber... 


1-350- ¢ 


whee it hurts. so cod! | 
Courtesy Ni paint 
621-1437 





15 

Group J/O and Orgy Scene 
Boston’s one Serious Dating Line 
For Relationship Orlented Men 


:.. 9000... 





‘te ~*~ we 


hk & 


a 
ee oem 


> 


WOOT OEE, Reece | TREES SS STIRS ONG EN 


DD 26 c.0. 6-2 


a a |) Gy a 2 


007 


10° MIN 20° FIRS T MEN 


* 
Me 
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MAKE THE 
BOSTON 
CONNECTION! 


Women of Rubinesque 
stature meet the men who 
adore them. Polite 
Conversation only. 


LARGE& 
LOVELY 


~ NOW AVAILABLE %-PRICE 
ON THE PILGRIM NETWORK 
CALL (617) 621-8000 


The nation’s first 
cruise line 


| 


devoted to the big man 


NOW AVAILABLE %-PRICE 
ON THE PILGRIM NETWORK 
CALL (617) 621-8000 


ee. 


BE BEAR 


~ 
1-900-646-4646 


TALKING PERSONALS 


© Listen, or Record Yours 

¢ For Dating and Friendship 

¢ Categories for Every Lifestyle 
e Voice Maliboxes enewre 


Privacy 
¢ Not a PARTY LINE! 


MEN WHO LIKE IT ROUGH 
18 OR OLDER * NO WIMPS! 


$1.45/min. Free into: 
(305) 565-4455, Ext. 9127 


10° MIN ¢ 20° FIRST MIN 
9 MIN $1 ¢ 18 OR OLDER ONLY 





: 4~ 


AN NelU Nell N er 
BL > 4 

A 
| LINE 


LISTEN IN AS OUR SEXY 
MODERATORS TAKE PROBING 
SURVEYS OF CALLERS SEX LIVES 
YOU CAN LISTEN IN PARTICIPATE 


CALL NOW! 
24 HRS. ADULTS 


2 






One On One 
Private 

Bisexual 
Action 


ONLY 
10° 
MINUTE 


20° FIRST MINUTE 


ONLY $1 
FIRST 9 
MINUTES 


For Men 
18 & Older 


7 3 


20¢ FIRST 1.00 RSTO MIN. CALLNOW | 


1° 550° 4SEX 
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le French 


1 Connection 


HELP FOR 
SEXUAL 
IDDICTIONS 





ENSUOUS 
RAP 


with Dominant 











En by Gigi Comprehensive European Actress 
i fie I a filiee |ee:-:| aaa alesis oe 
| IM@OUS' eae tes sual be now 
2 wht cpls seek temales tor HOT LETTERS MC/VISA $20 moh ore STU ART 


STREET 


; ait gp. 8 Also cpis. 
al! sict gp. r Sex 
fun. Pho/tel to “oom 2 
($2082 Nashua 


Wanna receive personal, 
erotic letters from 1 or more 
sexy oe ladies? Send 
$2 postage for free details. 


617)277-033 


24 hours 














aac Oa n ra uinn Gecbae Donate 
BIRTHDAY i ealeaaaamaatt , VI DEO 
PARTIES HRNY 23 SWM seeks heny 1 oca aft 
DATELINE 


FEMALE/MALE considerate and sensitive That . : 
seek honest, tractive, | someone is only a the hottest girs in Texas 
Srey eee intelligent ra os 25- 35, phone call away on 


AS SEEN IN LOCAL CLUBS 
F- & X-rated strip-o-grams 
for bachelor, birthday & 
SPORTS PARTIES. Satis- 


faction guaranteed. Fun Night. Male en will (1-800-729-7399) 
Also: January 1990 - mmesanas. GaP. 558 2461. 
PENTHOUSE ——— ee AE hay Sey LA vg 
CENTERFOLD P u EX/Visa/M' in rr days ony 
Stacy Lynn now available! PRS (80 OUTRAGBOUS PHONE BILLS) (603) 
617-284-8694 nationwide .99/min. Let a Ty 
1-800-869-7336 LOVE LINE po | Bomb. Ou Out call 
EE ee oy on tT. 262-2299 
ADULT VIDEOS- LIVE Rane reanaes ony mg yi 
WHOLESALE creck cerde/cdecounts Aching lim re- 
Full-length color videos 516-422-2404 creet 436-9064 aes 
creet. 436-9354 2 
Sea te agers MWM, mid 30's, tall, hand- ' 
Suite 188, Ari fon, MA some, great shape, looking ~ ADULT VIDEOS 
02174. Add ship- _ for single or married, white WHOLESALE 
ping/handling. Must be 18 OF black female. Must be at- Full-length color videos 
rae. — clean & discreet. 0 $10/each+tax. Send orders 
eo aga I eC to: A ass Ave. 
Attractive F Caribbean 5 
schoo! teacher, age 29, will © TEXAS ++ rn Ay 3 hate 
see selected professional PHONE-AFFAIRS ping/handling. Must be 18 or 
couples. Am very gentle and Live versation over 
peternmengy oo he ol J Visa/MC/Amx pa a 
women. Avai ends Are lonely and = the run 
only. Phone with reply a 1-800-462-4395 Need some good old fasion 
must. 3 6139 Reasonably attractive young fun ~~ : Man a -1537 - 
Ait SWM 34 sks asim lacy, for sensual encounters —— 
1-50, who needs to be orlly 
satisfied. I'm very clean % — Boston area. Send photo & ATTENTION 
discreet. 0 6128 | oes ooh ty SD BODYBEAUTIFUL 
SE ——_—— A ian Beauty. L 
ATTRWM,47 =. BONDOMME Sa aeneieiie red hair big bust. beaut 
Seeks educated WF wanting ole playing is fun, sexy. sexy body sen: 
to explore her sub fantasies Safe, creative, and liberating. You eyes, olive skin. I'm 5'7 
with considerate man. POB Married man. 36, trim, car- ; 1 Tbs, 38D-24-36, available for 
153, Lexington MA 02173 ing. sane, seeks affair with ‘ "hoor incalls 
aaa female counterpart. set's fe ot one only. | love fantasies 
BODY WORSHIP he ge gs gy hp ee 7. 
Enjoy complete ora p.0 Beaas ot Brockine HAMBER! 'VERNON'S; —27-20e-005! 
a ys 2 ct MA 02146 c : e Attractive ladies 
O. x r ine avail for outcall on! 
02146 'SPECIALTIES| All calls vert 617-479-0546 
Bored: MW cpl It 20's sks W | MissesWomen's | 
cpl. Shr erotic tik/fun and — ure wear. IF YOU ARE DIALING 
intsy. We r not swngrs. Pis I shoes 3.7" heelsto | | ANESCORT, PLEASE 
be intell. Box 122, 492 East 
Bdwy Boston, MA 02127. oSQMBONE SPECIAL Vow featuring 5 size Naor I — BEACH BUM — tay 
would nA; ighly Giser ACH BU 
> WF 40-50 who enjoys golf, is I i 
JELE-DREAM-LINE = WF 40-50 who enjoys. gol NMistlesses 24: Prof. make up. Hot, hung, healthy, sate, 
over (especially football) and is Sy tow — = py VISA MC-AMEX Page 
Visa/MC/AMX bisexual. Intelligence and in . 
oe ae cleanliness..a must. A hours a Oay. ‘ $15 for new 3rd i ach pm Nord phe 
1-800-633-1443 serious, long-term rela- + _ecton catalog or pets! rs 
THREESO En tionship is a definate & see us SOON. 
lar cpl 50, wants ; Aaa : Visit our new gue ess my spec sspocalty. 
sex sun. Be clean and well Please. IONE: Vist our new Outeali only. 617-599 -2 


end. Photo eben phone 
too. P.O.Box 475 Middie- 





female who wants to 
fun guy. ton 
507 Alliston 02134 


Inter-racial business couple, 
40's, WM/BF, intelligent, 


eaten alive 


preferably black, to enjoy 
friendship, intimate con- 
versation, social eveni 
and physical pleasures. 
professionals. Please re 
with phone number. 0 61 


LADIES 











U.S.A. 


J 
















Hospitality 


Live conversations with 


New Expanded’ 









i ’ adult novelties. i 





55 Stuart Sr. 











ton.MA 01949 Saating $0 aieees taeen . y 986P Moody St. i Sale. Clean. Discrest. Send 
cocP RSW MSKSE -, wear high heel. leather § Courtesy Line: 617-621-1437 & 617-494-0251 Courtesy ines : Wath, MA po 
gh a int Way to contact, Box 1193 10¢ ea min /202 1st miry9mmn $7. for wo/ne/? only. \ (617) 894-1744 ! wuuaciee Nahan escort 
ithr/heels/dancing, 4 FINALLY A SPANKING : EE hee dem ta ten eed ‘ bray a el 


B&D/passn/advt. Photo. 
POB133 Maynard MA 01754 


FAIR 
ht 8 prey se w/ed 9 in 
pene F/F/CPL to live 
those secret desires. PO 
Box 205 Nahant MA 01908 





A htsg SA LOVE! 
STAND CORRECTED 
Advice, fiction, personal ads. 
vintage comics, movie Stills, 
more! Send $4.95 for current 


issue to: Shadow Lane-x, 
Box 1910 Studio City, 


TWO'S 
COMPANY 


Introduction 






























BiWM, escort, massg for 
men over 30. Safe, discreet. 


Blonde goddess. Slim 
shapely, paar. flirt. 
Chrisine 617-39 


Boy First class 24hrs In/Out 


MALE, FEMALE CA 91614-0910 : 
’ Call D Well endow 
pane ens, Sey In your area toy emcee fsceneel 617-248-0916 Call now 
A / DELS F 1-800-232-HOTT | -oV each minute EL NER RyE EERE! 
for any occasion. Also, J MC/VISA traight, RPT Far Suse. 617-232-1459 BOY TOY 
1990 Penthouse Centerfold lesbians, gay & Escort by pre-op 
Stacy Lynn, now. available ca VIXENS bi couples & tana 
one domination * a 
1-800-869-7336 ALL credit cards & prepay threesomes. (1-800-877-3239) 
CALL NOW! 516-321-0444 ae yo ne WE'LL 1 DIAL-A-MISTRESS Fi BROWN BEAUTIES 
a eat ene el le M A K hv u 
Female —— re ~ BON VOYEURS — a MENU YOU! PHONE PHANTASY LINE ladies. A 24hr very rare and 
peewee is _ wavy attr playful discrt cpl sks | VISA | HARD FOR ‘ special treat. all now 
trim’ muscular build: strong, same (30-55) to enhance en- aye) ; Nicole "Fon Fantsies 497-6169 508- Free gift. 
energetic, yet peaceful  foyrens O Gove ee . Saetat an: Suzie CLASSY ESCTS WNTD 
Sent mane comes in Gelananing oe page Seneca. exis 277-8093 vat 
s' ‘ j : 
who enjoys playful wrestling. siderate_ DWM. Uncle will Serving all & naughty. pei ar As y 
| will answer all responses. spank naughty girls. No sex. New England. 21 yrs old Ree Ann Fe wee gy eeegye 
eee. ee young M an dy Leen 497.1] 02 pen ili ving ag an 
ladies may write w, > ou! A “ 
[FORBIDDEN DREAMS adc. to Box 6136 Photo'a _ | COUPLES MEET COUPLES froshase eyed brun. Will travel” 
ry goodiooking unmarried —_— plus. SINGLES MEET SINGLES azel eyes, 
gple, both senior med. stu- COUPLES MEET SINGLES} | 36DDD, black hair, DIAL-A-HUNK CAPE COD% 
dents. sk a very special WATCH&BE WATCHED Boston babe, she'll Sophisticated lady wishes to 
woman in her 20's for fun MWcop! earl $s looking to meet a few se 
and adventure. Box 6140 join a small grp or another (508) PLEX}! blow your mind ... men. Box 461 Den s, MA 
Fras annraniDTc Al couple. We are very attract- Mist a 02638 
ree_membership. ive discreet Box 6110 anytime est.1978 ress Centerfold body, covergir 








females. FIND-A-MATE,  —————_____ 
White couple seeks female looks. Gor I ; 
for 3 some, Photojtel to Box Magenta MC/VISA/AMEX Estelle 617-832-8163 

GEN SWM LOOKING 346 Nashua NH European trained Christina 


fr lus. Hey, kinds. Please send photo. om 
a SS eee anna [UPSeRVICE] gee 
or ‘aveiers iven- “he x 
POB 2033 Quincy MA 02269 " ind. At- the punishment The Original a ee 5 es 
“— tractive while opi, 1mid-20's. you deserve. 617-738-7570 Introductions A. ga Clarissa Carribean Princess, 
GUYSSPANKED a2 er” Leather : Zao time the rest, cross & dom aval. 
Naughty? Your bare bottom aie antttmiiaaie Mery Helichev Straight - Gay- Br Lady Jane» “The 569-8679 
con: y a ! ? ir Come 
not Cg ee 00190" : slave! Petite, busty, ash Likes to humiliate Ss = Bi - Males "Teese = 3 end spend dai rice ime 
———————————- | Tired of 900-type blonde. Always ready to you, punish you & =, Se Females - —— Kim 617-566-1845 
GWM 28 into Gid and Brn ; tie you up. Se Phone sex for Gann ae 
seek: in h bills? serve your needs. y' Pp. sexy Couples - y. 20, blonde 
ee ee Pe ae phone bulls: : the anette® 5'5' bag Co-ed. Incall/Outcall. 
Phone nos. pis. P.O. 5 Dominate me! green-eyed Cait 5a J nny San 
+ ony 7 Valley Falls, Rl 02864 Get a grip on Ps brunette. gi ced "Meet ian ople of long hair, okder, loves ee a 
Happily MWM 45, 165, 5.10" yourself! ! Treat Yourself To The Susan eo een similar interes : good shape avail for women 
ik ikng for happily MWF ~ Sue * "The Ultimate / 
So teste as | mutual re Then Best Phone Sex Candy Long, red hair, SS = in your ea submissive” 5'6" 130 bs, Re ener OF Faves etc. 
—_ > No Wey Ma CALL US FREE-- In Town! A Selection of reen eyes, All N_E.- reddish brown hair, 38CC 
a y Distinctive ed blonde 
02191 24-HOURS!!! Hot Sweet Women to 36-24-36, dance army 11 years would ike to meet a fow dis 
Hndsme MWM, 38, PHD, serve your needs... major, 22 yrs. old. gegen mgs ‘ y igs nating entiem Will 
seeks passionate lady [IteleFANTASY™ $25.00 Confidential and verity. 
friend/lover to share tender We offer cou : . ph A tein a AS 
& intimate moments. Please + Bon Appe discreet only Veronica * 5'9", 135 bs. ; mien DUO 
send oan and phone 1-800-FON -4SEX ted hair, blue eyes, 36-C. » an nat - 
number. 041 Call Now! MC/VISA © > Lifetime Sensual. Pass cal 617 -859-7086 
# i i 





Wild SWF seeks same for 
erotic adventures of all 









517-494-8557 





jominatrix, 
specializing in 


617-621-1436 
; 24 HOUR. - 














nembdersnips 
(ENR) 420.1053 
































Very voluptuous, bright 
and beautiful, 569-8679 


Ciara of the Islands 
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laments of Desire 


Private ‘Jango 
1-900-988-3988 
‘Members Only 
1-900-988-4988 
French Maid 
1-900-990-5233 


<f ac 
Ore) f | 


TENDER 
SHAVERS 


Blonde 
pigtails, 
lacey 
anklets and 
shvd. 


JENNY 
617- 
499-9563 


Female 

Escorts 

Needed 
Outcalls only 
1-800-244-3125 


Looking for 
a little 2 
mone 


Premiere has full 
& part time 
openings for 
attractive ladies. 
Some college 
preferred. For 
confidential 
interview call 
Julia at 


Bedtime Stories 
1-900-990-0077 
Candy ‘Atsses 
1-900-990-0089 

White Lace 
1-900- -990- 0009 


Will fulfill 
your fantasies 
*Cross-Dressing 


*Domination 


Verifiable 
outcalls only 
24 hour service 


617-576-9765 


A polite conversation line devoted to the 
transvestite and transsexual community 


us pho 
Hear anonymo’ reveal thei 


as they 
pn for the first gandiet agree 
lives. OR, unload all | the sec a 
have been hiding and free yo 
science forever. 





990-3900 


Record your own 
confession FREE 
Just — oe —_ 8377 


st $1 amu 


90-115 


10° MIN © 20¢ FIRST MIN 
9 MIN $1 © 18 OR OLDER ONLY 


Bondage & Discipline 


The punishment you deserve will cost 
10° per minute, 20° for the first. 
You must be 18 or older. 


1550222? 








Experience the 
or bon olen 
Pete 508-842-2270 
Female Se eae 24hrs The 
ant is here Dial 
61 17442-2931 Also hiring 


Gatooking avy, athletic bid, 


mine? Hy fun ine na 17 ado-07se 
Glamorous 





e 
service with sensitivity. 
Reasonable rates. Serious 
only. Lee at 617-254-5756 


a \. . 
at now! 


M E Ecstasy. Full 


bod ‘or &Bi meni! 
In/Out Hot of 364-7936 
Hot fantasy bubble bath. 

Naughty sensual & slim. 
Shauna 617-345-9698 


IF YOU ARE DIALING AN 
ESCORT oT PLEASE DIAL 
CAREFULL 


piNOULGE YO YOURSELF 


Soft-spoken. Couceted, Dit 
ferent! Please call 
eee 


lady “e acy wt ingore, "Outeus. 


JEAN 
Seductive 


pre-op, blonde, 
ice blue eyes, luscious lips, 
hour glass figure. Call Jean 
617-424-6137 
nn 
Kenny GWM 617-267-4502 
Weill-built & equipped young 
man. Discretion assured 
Kevin: Hot Irish boy 
for escort. Discreet 
617-522-7413 


peer Oriental Massage Out 
service only 
Si7. 354: 8927 Sun closed 


LADIES ONLY 
Handsome male class act 
warm fri escort sensual 
massage oa Discreet 
Write Box 614 


! Tall, stunning 
Mid-30's. Person- 
ality Plus! 523-3093 


Male ences eee iar 
and Soe e2se7as 
Massage for men 
BiWM S-E MA ony Ge Call 
340-7722. Lv msg 
—— by Gail. Warm 


Clean & dis- 
aroet AA ltt 
617-389-7133 


LARGE SENSUAL 
WOMEN 


Waiting for a time. In- 
call/Outcall 617-284-5899. 
Escorts needed!!! 


stress pain shoulder 
fullbody. 617-647-8672 


sm ffoure Tr ‘ticle 400-2234 
_ 817-345-9608 


ee 
617-569-86 - 
OUTCALLS everywhere with 
Tina. Brunette. Just 
call 617-592-3518 

Petite Dom F/ sks genrous 
- Bx 300, 2 Vernon St, 


Fram, MA _ 01701 
SASE/phone & $5 


Petite soneut’ yes 
Slender young fantasy gi 

Holly 617-547-8778 

Pretty escort with a great 
body is waiting for your call. 
I'm capable and experienced 
to handle all your needs. 
This i, eet waiting. 


a your 
Leonel 
$617. 277-6734 
Relax and enjoy — th 
ies in a co privacy 
Big & Busty Escort! 
9am-5pm wkdays. 846-2515 


Relax in comfort with a sexy 
biond pr . Call after 3pm 
617-523-5390 


RITA 
Pre-op 617-267-2116 
Biack beautiful busty 
More than a #. Talk to me 


AGiolets are bus 


| can make your 
fantasy come true! 
Beauty and Brains. Verif 
outcalis only 617-776-7742 
—— maie by 
handsome, muscular escort. 
Call Greg at 782-4499 
Sexy, insatiable, inventive, 
eee, beauty. Video avail. 
rielle. 508-650-1413 
ee WF looking for a 
w good men (35+ only) 
868- 1424 11am til 9pm 
She-maie goddess 
Escort by Pr 
Noel 617- 66-7 7 


Stim pecs intel girl 

outcall escort greater Bes- 

ton area 617-437-9090 

Smooth, wil-hng aap ome. col- 

no ime. GUY 6: 617- 789-6085 
1 COMFORT 
brunette or 

The Chamber. B/D 1s x/D 

617-569- 


_—— a lovely time with a 


lovely flady-Call Tina 
617- 2940 Outcalls 


SUSAN 
Lovely blonde pre-op. Gar- 
ters, nylons & movies. 36C 
Conv loc. 617-247-2870 


Tall, sxy very attractive 
female wants to relax you. If 
you have discreet desires 
then call this intelligent, 
friendly escort. Lingerie too 
6 7247-9080 


There's 
Nothing 
Ebloe 
Like lit. 
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Mistress Rector Mistress 


Jasmine S-M, B-D, X-D, fan- 

tasies. 617-846-8885 

Tina the iss is 

now 20 and more ex- 

perienced and also her 

friends. Outcalis only. 
1 -3858 


Ultimate sexy kitten 
Beautiful Sultry 
Brittany 617-737-0010 


Beautiful” L licensed 
massuese-fun loving and 
discreet 227-1747 


Voluptous beautiful sexy 
nymph. 38DD: ‘arie Kate 
617- 547 -877 


ARE BEST 
wets have it all. females, 
Dom females, male escorts, 
all in one call. Outcall only 

1-800-202-8949 


Wickedly exotic, gorgeous 
oriental & ‘black Di Di 
617-391-8190 


YOUR ai, 
Provocative blue-eyed bu: 
brunette w/ garters & pnd 
ings. Outcalis. 617-437-6747 


YR OF EVOLUTION 
1990 is the year of the well 
rounded woman 38D-29-38. 
It's time for open mind- 
edmess, Call me Black & 
beautiful 1-800-660-1123 
Yvonne. Slender, cons: 
gorgeous Paula Abdi | 

alike 508-650-1413 


(617)499-9563 
Verifiable outcalls only 


Long Blonde Hair 
6" 130Ibs 
40DD-24-36 


617-499-7731 


Verifisble Outealls Only 
By appt only 















ESCAPADE 
blonde in 





When dialing 
massage and 
escort 


phone numbers, 
please be sure 
to dial 
the number 
correctly. 


Best to book 24 hours in 
advance to insure thal any 
Special clothing or fantasy is 
prepared and brought to the site. 


617-499-9563 


617-499-7765 
1,001 nites may 


not be enough 


: LY/10¢ MIN/ 20¢ FIRST/$1.00 FIRST 9 MIN/24 HRS 


1-850-XXKK 








sl 





Vor the feeling that will last you a lifetime 
24 hours 
Young, blue eved, blonde. In/outealls 
. fom >I — 
O17 -284-7882 
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iy a 
mm ESCOr 


PEESEEUY 











hi, 9, 


Ss 






hd 
¥ 617-593-3037 ¥ 


outcalls 
only 


female 
needed 


SCEECECSCECTCECEEEE EEE 


HAIR AND TALL 


CEES ECECTCECEECEEEE EES 


a 
@ 
a 
€ 
4 
a 
€¢ 





Referrals 
617- 
710-2856 


THERAPEUTIC MASSAGE CENTER 





Hour long total 
body massage 
Cail for an 
appointment 
—— Pen 


(617) 96 $65-1066 
(617) 965-5535 













ESCORTS 
OPENINGS 


+ Great income 
+ No Experience Needed 
» Days/Evenings- No late nights 
or weekends 
* Must be altractive w/ weight in 


617- 232- 0571 


Ali calle verted 













{\ aud 


ESCORT 
SERVICE 


617-265-2323 
VERIFIABLE 
OUTCALLS ONLY 





(617)244-5328 





Have we 

met yet? 

RRR 
Classy Brunette 
Fresh & Friendly 


Delightful Massage 


al 
_ 


featuring 
Ihe Mistress Dee 
510, 38DD-26-36 
Male and Female 
Co-ed Company 
Available 
Cross & Dom 


617-569-8679 
Outcalls only 


Sensual Encounters 
with up to 8 other 
Men & Women 


The 
New 
Line 


1°550-1990 


Majson 






¥ - Escorts 


A glass of wine? 
A sensual massage? 
A beautiful, friendly |. 


617-267-2205 













Spoil yourself Escorts Needed 
Call Fe ae 
617-895-8660 | = 





A classy woman who 
dares to be different. 
Whatever your fantasy, 
Whatever your fetish, 






Escort 





Service 










Whatever Calne desire 
Ki UT1 your service 
Bh i doen VO Discreet 


617-633-3767 


or 
617-226-5754 
Calls verified 











Loves aso ony fend 
i ‘high Peek 


| om 


617-498-7769 












Oi feytre! 
Nine} 


scort Reti ibe: 
re Ww Occ n 
Davy or EK: 





(617) 479-3000 
l SOO-698-Y000 


Beautiful Girls 
24 hrs. 


(617) 
695-0758 





& friends welcome in 
the 1990's 


Incalls/Outcalls 
Limos Available 
Female Escorts Needed 





ee 


omy 


5 
Slim 
Sensual 
Dark Hair 
Dark Eyes 


For The 
Unique ~ 
Gentleman 


Please 

call 
617-530-7920 
verifiable 
outcalls 


only 


Jonathon 
Tre of 









Tired of bei 







treated like a A pleasurable 
Call warm, way to warm up 
voluptuous those icy winter 
* nights. 
Gina 
Let me show You deserve a 





























you that | care . " memorable 
38D-25-36 » Escort s tage ns 
affectionate 





Openings 
Client pounding down 









young men. 

























oe nai * handsome 
ior * heal 
Flex hours & Incalls and Outcalls 
ame 17 
ers.| | 20c-4101 
Drivers Available 
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iH 


ell WD rs 
ifho uctte 


Always Discreet & : 
24 Hours-Outcalls Only fe i 


© e224 J 


| 
| 


Female Escorts Wanted 


{Tite 


PERMANENT 

DEADLINE mee oe & Her New YEAR 
FOR | Bi SPECIALS 
ESCORT 
AND 


Serving all 
ENTRE NOUS | Ask about dut cai TY MAY aa 8 | 
ADS 


morning & late night 
617-859-0887 specials! All calls confidential 
IS Verifiable outcalls only 
5:00 PM 


ON 
WEDNESDAYS 


Open 7 days/24 hrs 


7 


UF 


i 


All calls confidential 
Outcalls Only 


Serving all of MA/NH/RI 


fae | 617-466-7527 | (Ube ieee il 


All calls verified 
Wanted articulate, 


educated female Escorts Needed 


escorts 


rWw2a RIC 









GRAND OPENING 


RESTAURANT: BA 











Sunday, January 28th 
at Boston's Newest Resturant & Bar 
200 Brookline Avenue ® Boston 
Corners of Broookline Ave. & Bolyston 
Across from the Sears Building 
236-0466 
Open 11:30 am-lam 








COME CHECK US OUT! 


BOSTON AFTER DARK » 


ARTS. 


ENTERTAINMENT 
At 7 ae 


EYES ON THE SURPRISE 
Photo artist Sophie Calle looks beyond Plato's cave 
and finds a different way of seeing + by Rebecca Nemser 





NVf "S3¥HL NOILOSS XINSOHd NOLSOS SHL 
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Pe ie aaah dae ag gente acne Fate Ray apeate 
1 Reb ape ahaa Sem Re ee pe AR 
ike sia eee ee oth emery, et 
Rae See ae ee Ae. ware te 
< RT de i as 
fhe = ib lghe sae A mais ee Reg RRR wie 
Rtierigkh, sels SER A te teat tee Hea 
elites: Mien ase aia oka, paar eR Ret aS ee 
re eee et ke ol ee ail 
Soe aaa aie SE ieee ode RR SR aR He 
"Saeee anal pia: een eet dares atc eae be i Na 
asleep? 6 “pei ve emp i ae eta: We, etree ah 
sete ic Rea Seg A SRN tian eet iene ae 
Se i eld ey aise ihe lines oie 
ic Oe Md 
AR eben ane > SERN oak ater WS ‘nest aie” Dh, 
Ni eal eet GW ct RS MANN A ate 
ee 
si a ee ety sa © 
ae eae i Aa il ro 
aR aetna ap ehaaiaigtionss, ~ aan ae Seater: aa Se seks 
gies REA aks Ser ie aaa, 
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A_T tH Ee CHAN NEL 
HULLABALOO PROMISE TO HOWL py Kris Feil 
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FILM. Mystery Train 
(Nickelodeon), the latest film from 
Jim Jarmusch, follows the adventures 
of a series of people in Memphis, 
including a pair of Japanese 
teenagers who've come to pay 
homage to the King of rock and roll 
and an Italian tourist who sees 
Elvis’s ghost. Camille Claudel 
(Coolidge Corner) stars Isabelle 
Adjani in this epic biography of the 
sculptor who was Rodin’s mistress. 
Gérard Depardieu co-stars. 
“Dangerous Loves,” the film 
series opening tonight at the 


HOT TIX 


i oeennenenneneneenenenenennenmnsmneenememineeneneieneeenemenannnetl 
For those of you who like to plan ahead — 
and sometimes it's necessary. fey ; 






Ensemble (February 4). 
Festival continues through February 18: 
call 876-7777 for more information. 












Auditorium: call 437-2440. 
Leon Kirchner, January 31 at New 
England Conservatory: call 262-1120. - 
Blind Pig Blues Revue, January 31 at 
Nightstage: call 497-1118 

Stevie Ray Fromstein, January 31 to 
February 4 at Catch a Rising Star: call 
661-9887 

The Residents, February 3 at Berklee 
Performance Center: call 931-2000 

Cat on a Hot Tin Roof. February 6 to 25 
at the Shubert Theatre: cal! (800) 
233-3123. 

“Monet in the ‘90s: The Series 
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by Amy Finch 


THE WEEKEND 











Museum of Fine Arts, offers five 
movies based on stories by Gabriel 
Garcia Marquez, who also 
participated in their adaptation to the 
screen. Made in Brazil, Colombia, 
Cuba, Mexico, and Spain, the films 
are shown on Fridays in Remis 
Auditorium. Miracle in Rome 
(Colombia, 1988) screens tonight at 6 
and 7:45. The MFA’s located at 465 
Huntington Avenue, Boston. Call 
267-9300, extension 300. 
THEATER. Major Barbara, George 
Bernard Shaw’s satiric masterpiece 
about a dialectical battle of wills 
between a munitions bigwig and his 
daughter (who works for the 
Salvation Army), opens at the 
American Repertory Theatre. The 
question: which is the best way to 
change the world, gunpowder or 
strength of spirit? ART stalwarts 
Jeremy Geidt, Thomas Derrah, 
Cherry Jones, and newcomers Kate 
Wilkinson and Mark Zeisler star; 
Michael Engler, who staged 
Mastergate, directs. Curtain is at 8 
p.m., and tickets are $16 to $33. The 
ART'’s in the Loeb Drama Center, 64 
Brattle Street, Cambridge. Call 
547-8300. 

Marilyn Arsem uses images and 
smells from her dreams and waking 
hours to create “a humorous and 
disturbing fairy tale” in Dreams 
(breathe/don’t breathe) of Home. 
And with The Beginning or the End 
Arsem draws eerie parallels between 
sleep and death. Both solo 
performance pieces are at Mobius, 
354 Congress Street, Boston. Curtain 
is at 8 p.m., and tickets are $6 to $9. 
Call 542-7416. 

MUSIC. See No Evil rock the Rat in 
Kenmore Square, headlining a night 
that includes Drumming on Glass, 
Scatterfield, and World of Form. Call 
536-2750. 

The Apocalyptic Resurrection 
continues at Ground Zero with an 
acoustic show by New Model Army 
frontman Slade the Leveller and 
British poet/performance artist Joolz, 
whose writing is visceral, sensitive, 
and indelible. This 18-plus show is 
their only US appearance. Doors 
open at 9 p.m., the show starts 
promptly at 11 p.m., and tickets are 
available at the club at 512 Mass 
Avenue, Cambridge. Call 492-9545. 

Blues guitarist and singer Bobby 
Radcliff puts a new spin on the 
genre with his gripping performing 
style. He makes his local debut 
tonight at Johnny D’s Uptown 
Lounge, Davis Square, Somerville. 
Call 776-9667. 

There’s an unusual offering 
tonight at Symphony Hall: the Dave 
Brubeck Quartet and the Handel & 
Haydn Society Orchestra get 
together for “Bach and Sons, Brubeck 
and Sons,” featuring J.S. Bach's 
Brandenburg Concerto No. 3, 
Brubeck’s Brandenburg Gate, and 
other works by J.C. Bach, W.F. Bach, 


and Brubeck. Symphony Hall's 








FRIDAY: Most Nazi functionaries excused their evil deeds by claiming they 
were just following orders; the ambitious thespian of Mephisto tries to get off 
the hook by insisting he’s only an actor. Klaus Maria Brandauer clearly is 
enjoying himself as the schauspieler who sells his soul to the Third Reich for 
fame and fortune only to discover that all the world is not a stage after all. This 
is the tautest, scariest, and most memorable of Hungarian director Istvan Szabo’s 
indulgences in historical biography; indeed, it won an Oscar for Best Foreign 
Language film. At the Coolidge Corner. Call 734-6600. 








FRIDAY: Nagging evidence of 
anti-Semitism in Greater Boston 
combined with the staggering 
upheaval of Eastern Europe lends 
biting timeliness to the return of 
Song of Absence (in the fall of the 
ashen reign), Double Edge 
Theatre's acclaimed Holocaust 
theater piece. Less about political, 
economic, or physical catastrophe 
than about spiritual and cultural 
destruction and endurance, it’sa _ 
dramatic sweep through the ages | 
populated by historical and 


ane 


mythical figures. And it’s 
presented on a one-week-per- 
month basis through June. 
Call 254-4228. 
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FRIDAY: D.W. Griffith’s 1919 Broken Blossoms lacks the spectacle of his best- 
known works, Birth of a Nation and Intolerance — it’s the simple and tender 
tragedy of a 12-year-old (Lillian Gish, then 23 years old), her sadistic drunken 
father (Donald Crisp), and the Buddhist poet who tries in vain to rescue her 
(Richard Barthelmess). Certain cinematic mainstays — close-ups, fade-outs, 
scenic long shots, and film editing — were used for the first time on the set by 
photographer G.W. (“Billy”) Bitzer. Lillian Gish introduces the film at 9 p.m. on 
Channel 2, as part of the Great Performances subseries The Silents. 











located at 301 Massachusetts 
Avenue, Boston. The music starts at 8 
p.m., and tickets are $14 to $35. Call 
720-3434. 


ee 





COMEDY. Saturday Night Live 
regular Kevin Nealon sums himself 
up succinctly — he’s “a big and 
harmless guy who has a funny 
personality.” Check him out at the 
Paradise (967 Commonwealth 
Avenue, Boston) for two shows, at 
7:30 and 9:30 p.m., presented by 
Stitches, Call 254-2053. 

YARN SPINNING. Elisa Pearman 
blends storytelling and dance in 
Momo, her adaptation of The Never- 
Ending Story, Michael Ende’s 
fantastical tale of a brave young girl 
who sets out to save her town. 
Accompanied by David Lloyd 
Schanzer’s music, Momo is presented 
by Storytellers in Concert at First 
Church Congregational, 11 Garden 
Street, Cambridge. The leaping and 
plotting begins at 8 p.m., and tickets 
are $9, $5 for students and seniors. 
Call 628-5865. 

THEATER. Belle Linda Halpern and 
Jeffrey Korn, bright lights in local 
cabaret spheres, star in Cutting 
Crosstown, from Second Avenue to 
Broadway. Chronicling the links 
between Yiddish and American 
theater, it’s set against the tunes of 
Gershwin, Kern, Hammerstein, 
Berlin, and others. At the Striar 
Jewish Community Center, 44 
Central Street, Stoughton. Curtain is 
at 8 p.m., and tickets are $8 for 
members of the center, $10 for non- 
members. Call 341-2016. 

MUSIC. Here's a rare opportunity to 
see jazz great Stan Getz, The, 


legendary tenor saxist will lead a 
quartet featuring pianist Kenny 
Barron, bassist Rufus Reid, and 
drummer Victor Lewis at the 
Regattabar Jazz Festival, celebrating 
the Cambridge club’s fifth 
anniversary, and co-sponsored by 
the Phoenix and WFNX radio. The 
concerts are at 7:30 and 9:30 p.m. in 
the Charles Ballroom of the Charles 
Hotel, in Harvard Square. Call 
876-7777. 

Jean Redpath, the leading 
authority on — and performer of — 
of Scottish folk music, plays and 
sings with Scottish national fiddle 
champion Alasdair Fraser in 
Sanders Theatre on Harvard's 
campus at 8 p.m. tonight and 3 p.m. 
tomorrow. The occasion is the 
birthday of Scottish poet Robert 
Burns. Tickets are $10 to $16 for 
reserved seating. Call 730-7403. 

Pianist Stephen Drury joins the 
Lydian String Quartet in a program 
of Bach and Schumann at 8 p.m. in 
the Slosberg Recital Hall on the 
Brandeis campus, in Waltham. The 
concert is free, Call 736-3331. 


Rites 





RADIO. The orgies continue. From 
12:15 p.m. today to midnight 
tomorrow, Harvard’s WHRB (95.3 
FM) will play works of Danish 
composer Carl Nielsen back to back, 
nonstop, unremittingly. There’s 
another fine orgy, featuring the 


| works of Billie Holiday, scheduled 


for Tuesday, from 6 a.m. to 7:15 p.m. 
The programming begins with 
recordings from the 1930s, continues 
decade by decade through the ‘50s, 
and finishes with 75 minutes of 
listener requests. 





THE WEEK = 





DAY 





| THEATER. Four thousand one 


hundred forty-nine consecutive 
performances, 10 years, a world 
record — Shear Madness is 
celebrating its first decade with an 
anniversary cast including Jacqueline 
Langdon and Michael Fennimore at 7 
p.m. at the Charles Playhouse, Stage 
II, 74 Warrenton Street, Boston. 
Tickets are $22; call 542-8511. 
Continued on page 4 





SATURDAY: Ranjana and the Nataraj Dancers are the only resident New 
England troupe performing traditional temple dances of ancient India. In 
vividly colored attire, the company reconstructs dances celebrating unity with 
God, warding off evil, and depicting the graceful poses of carvings from the 
Indian state of Orissa. It’s happening tonight at the Cambridge Multicultural 
Arts Center. Call 577-1400. (From 11:30 a.m. to 1 p.m., Ranjana Devi conducts a 
workshop at the Joy of Movement Dance Studio, Cambridge. Call 524-3714.) 
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SUNDAY: Alabama-born 
songwriter-performer Eddy 
. Lawrence blends country and folk 
sounds and song structures with 
witty lyrics that often explore and 
explode the myths of rurality. 
Two of his songs have appeared 
on Fast Folk collections, and his 
latest (and third) LP is called 
Whiskers and Scales and Other 
; Tall Tales. Lawrence plays 
- tonight at the Middle East in 
Central Square, Cambridge. Also 
on the bill are mandolinist Jimmy 
Ryan of local outfit the Blood 
Oranges, who teams up with a 
saxist for the night, and guitarist 





Asa Brebner (ex-Robin Lane, ex- 
Modern Lovers) performing on 
mandolin. Call 497-6202. 
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FLICKS IN A FLASH 


COMPILED BY GARY SUSMAN 





BASED ON VARIETY’S TOP 


TEN FOR WEEK ENDING 1/17/89 


1. BORN ON THE FOURTH OF JULY 


2. INTERNAL AFFAIRS 





3. THE WAR OF THE ROSES 





4. GLORY 





5. TANGO & CASH 





6. DRIVING MISS DAISY 





7. LEATHERFACE 





8. ALWAYS 





9. BACK TO THE FUTURE Il 





10. THE LITTLE MERMAID 
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THEATER. Jesse Mavro’s 
Cowpalace continues the NEWorks 
Festival of Plays’ series of readings 
and workshop productions, at the 
New Ehrlich Theatre, 539 Tremont 
Street, Boston. Set mostly in a mental 
institution, it’s the tale of Lenny, a 
woman who wants to die because 
she feels like “a man trapped in a 
woman's body.” Curtain is at 8 p.m., 
and tickets are $6. Call 482-6316. 
MUSIC. Local jazz luminaries 
Semenya McCord and Stan 


Strickland are among the performers 


sharing the stage at the Longy 
School of Music’s jazz-department 
concert, in Pickman Hall, 27 Garden 
Street, Cambridge, at 8 p.m. 
Admission is free; call 876-0956. And 
in Somerville, at the Willow Jazz 
Club, 699 Broadway, local singer 
Jenifer Jackson performs with the 
support of an ace trio of drummer 
Bob Moses, pianist John Medeski, 
and bassist Mike Revard. Call 
623-9874. 

Olga Roman brings her sultry 
Brazilian jazz to the Regattabar, in 
the Charles Hotel, Harvard Square, 
at 9 p.m., with a quartet featuring 
pianist Alain Mallet, bassist Leonel 
Girardeau, and drummer Benjamin 
Wittman. Call 876-7777. 

Pianist/singer/actress Daryl 
Sherman performs in the Plaza Bar 
at the Copley Plaza Hotel, in Boston, 
from tonight until February 10 in 
shows at 8 and 10 p.m. She'll be 
backed by guitarist Grey Sargent and 
bassist Marshall Wood. There’s no 
cover on Tuesdays. Call 267-6495. 


Woon KSDAY 


FILM. Akira Kurosawa’s Rashomon 
(1950) made an impression on 
Western viewers not so much 
because it shed light on the hoary 
question of subjective truth but 
because it introduced the vast, 
unknown tradition of Japanese 
filmmaking. A bandit, a nobleman, 
his wife, and a woodcutter meet in 
the woods. The nobleman is killed. 
Who did what to whom? Everyone 
has a different story, including the 
nobleman, who tells his through a 
medium, and Kurosawa enacts each 
tale with vivid plausibility. In the 
end the question of truth and 
falsehood dissolves in the 
filmmaker’s ecstatic skill in re- 


creating both. Winner of an Oscar for 


Best Foreign Language Film. At the 
Brattle. Call 876-6837. 

MUSIC. Tenor saxist George 
Coleman doesn’t pass this way 
often, so his shows tonight through 
Saturday at the Regattabar are a rare 
treat. A compatriot of Herbie 
Hancock from their Miles Davis days 
and Hancock's Maiden Voyage, 


Coleman is working with a band that 


includes pianist Harold Mabern, 
bassist Jamil Nasser, and drummer 
Carl Allen. The R-bar’s in the 
Charles Hotel, Harvard Square. Call 
876-7777. 

Blues pianist Pinetop Perkins, 
slide guitarist and singer Lester “Big 
Daddy” Kinsey, and Howlin’ Wolf's 
sidekick guitarist Hubert Sumlin 
play as part of the Blind Pig Blues 
Revue at Nightstage, 823 Main 
Street, Cambridge, tonight at 8 and 
11 p.m. Call 497-8200. 











Pulitzer Prize-winning composer 
Leon Kirchner conducts the New 
England Conservatory Orchestra in 
the premiere of a new piece he’s 
penned for the orchestra, at 8 p.m. in 
Jordan Hall, 290 Huntington Avenue, 
Boston. Works by Haydn and 
Schoenberg are also on the program. 
Admission is free. For more 
information, call 536-2412. 
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FILM. John Ford constructed one of 
his earliest and most rollicking 
allegories of Western progress in 
Stagecoach (1939). An outlaw (John 
Wayne), a prostitute (Claire Trevor), 
a drunken doctor (Thomas Mitchell, 
who won an Oscar for Best 
Supporting Actor), and an ensemble 
group of other Old West types ride 
the title vehicle through Indian 
territory and into the annals of 
archetype. It’s a raw expression of 
the themes of savagery, civilization, 
and hypocrisy that Ford would later 
perfect with grandeur in such films 
as The Searchers (1956). Although 
decades of imitators have made its 
conventions familiar, they still 
remain fresh. At the Wellesley Free 
Library, 530 Washington Street, 
Wellesley. Call 235-1610. 
THEATER. Children of a Lesser 
God, the love story binding a teacher 
and.a passionate, tormented deaf 
woman, sparked a true-life romance 
between William Hurt and Marlee 
Matlin when the two starred in the 
film version. The Tony Award- 
winning drama comes to the stage of 
the Worcester Foothills Theatre, 974 
Worcester Center, Worcester. Curtain 
is at 8 p.m., and tickets are $11 to $20. 
Call 754-4018. P 
MUSIC. Gentle-jazz guitar master 
Charlie Byrd begins a three-night 
stand at Scullers, in the Guest 
Quarters Suite Hotel, 400 Soldiers 
Field Road. Ask for a bossa nova, at 
which Byrd excels. Call 783-0090. 


K RIDAY 
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ART. “Hanlyn Davies — Paintings 
and Prints,” a survey of the artist's 
works over the past decade, opens 
today at the Northeastern University 
Art Gallery. Davies fills his canvases 
with images of realistic figures and 
geometric abstractions, all neatly 
compartmentalized by sharp lines 
and distinctly-hued patterns. His 
compositions, crowded with 
photographic elements and various 
found objects, elicit any number of 
interpretations. The gallery is located 
at 213 Dodge Library, and at 
Richards Hall (first floor), Boston. 
Call 437-2249. 

MUSIC. It’s only well after their 
demise that the punk-metal Misfits, 
true to their name, have become cult 
heroes. Tonight at Ground Zero, 
Central Square, Cambridge, former 
Misfits guitarist Bobby Steele 
returns among the Undead to revel 
in a bit of that late-coming idolatry. 
Doors open at 9 p.m. and the trio will 
hit the stage at 11. It’s an 18-plus 
show. Call 492-9545. 


(Carolyn Clay, Ted Drozdowski, 
Peter Keough, and Charles Taylor 
helped out this week.) 
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TUESDAY: The release of Maura O’Connell’s new Helpless Heart brings her 
once again to Boston, and if you missed her show at the Somerville Theatre a 
few months back, don’t make the same mistake this time. O’Connell is a 
beautifully-voiced singer who fuses American country and folk with the music 
and spirit of her native Ireland. Her current set includes songs by such 
outstanding writers as Nanci Griffith, Karla Bonoff, and Shawn Colvin. At 


Nightstage. Call 497-8200. A; 
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THURSDAY: After 10 years of sharing a program with the Boston 
Conservatory, New England Conservatory has launched its own opera program 
— the Opera Theater of New England Conservatory, which makes its debut 
with Johann Strauss’s sparkling comic opera, Die Fledermaus. It's at the 
Emerson Majestic Theatre through Sunday. Call 578-8727. (Tonight's preview 
performance is followed tomorrow by an opening-night benefit gala MC’d by 

. WGBH’s Ron Della Chiesa and featuring a Viennese feast at the Four Seasons. 
« Call 262-1120, extension 425, for benefit information). 
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JOHN SOARES 


FRIDAY THE 2ND: Last Exit play with a nearly elemental strength and fury, 
plus the kind of skill and freedom most players merely dream about. The all- 
virtuoso quartet — Bill Laswell, Sonny Sharrock (in photo), Ronald Shannon 
Jackson, and Peter Brotzman — live by just one rule: no rules. This rare show, 
at Johnny D’s in Somerville’s Davis Square, marks the band’s third US 
appearance in their four-year history. If you're a fan of music that’s creative, 
dynamic, and utterly intense, this is the gig of the year. Call 776-9667. 
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FUTURE 


PERFECT 


The Sugarcubes’ sweet and nasty music is best tasted 
live, and with the Primitives in tow, their March 9 
concert at the Orpheum Theatre should match thrills 
with their last shows at Citi and Axis, which saw the 
band’s obnoxious punk showman, Einar Orn, swinging 
from the ceiling pipes like a gibbon, and the beautifully 
bellowing Bjork belting out tunes with coltish grace. 
With a world tour under their belts, the band should also 
return with their previously amateurish musical attack 
more finely focused. Call 931-2000. 








SIGURGEIR/ELEKTRA RECORDS 
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Acclaimed actress Ruby Dee is also a writer, having 
penned a number of plays, short stories, and poems. Her 
latest drama, Zora Is My Name}, is an adapted-for-TV 
chronicle of the life of African-American folklorist Zora 
Neale Hurston. With musical performances and 
anecdotes, a star-studded cast including Louis Gossett Jr. 
and Flip Wilson animate Hurston’s words. The show 
premieres on Channel 2 February 14, as part of American 
Playhouse. 
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In the heyday of punk, Richard Hell and his band 
the Voidoids were spokesmen for the “Blank 
Generation.” Only Television and Patti Smith were 
their equals in power and literacy. Hell, who's 
lately been involved with New York City’s St. 
Mark’s Church poetry project, reads his work at the 
Middle East in Central Square, Cambridge, on 
February 13. Also on the program are films by Beth 
Cataldo, Jeri Cain Rossi, and Thom Rhoads, and 
music by Pure (who feature members of Black Cat 
Bone and Slaughter Shack) and High Risk Group. 
Call 492-9545, 





NEXT WEEKEND 
Stevie Ray Fromstein 





Wright, and joe Fromstein (his dad, a Canadian pharmacist), Stevie 
Ray Fromstein‘comes to the Boston area to headline at Catch a Rising 
Star next week. 

Fromstein is on the “preferred” list of comedians today because his act 
doesn’t include shock jokes or resort to cruel humor at the expense of his 
audience. “It’s not alot of attitude,” Fromstein says of his shtick. “It’s pretty 
good-natured.” Whatever nature Stevie Ray’s act has, fellow comedians seem 
to like it. He was picked by Jonathan Winters to star with him on Jonathan 
Winters and His Travelling Roadshow, broadcast on Showtime earlier this 
month. “That was one of those special things for me as a comedian,” recalls 
Fromstein. “It was like I was in real show business.” 

Fromstein delivers his punches with such a smooth follow-through that 
audiences can’t be sure when the next zing is coming. His persona is that of 
every-schlep — the guy you root for just to make him feel better even though 
you know he’s going to fall flat. And when he does, you know it's going to be 
funny. Fromstein’s repertoire includes his travels through India, his disasters 
with women, his adventures in social work, and his patented brand of self- 
flagellation. When he was told that doctors would have to remove one of his 
testicles because of a tumor, Fromstein replied, “That's all right, as long as they 
save it so I can visit it.” 

Recently, Stevie Ray has been referred to as an independent soul in comedy 
— something he isn’t sure how to take. “As opposed to the group rate?” he 
wonders. And what should Bostonians know about Stevie Ray Fromstein? He 
responds without hesitation: “My feelings hurt very easily.” 

Stevie Ray Fromstein performs January 31 to February 5 at Catch a Rising 


Star. Call 661-9887. 
— Charles S. Berry 


LF elf-described as a cross between Jack Benny, Woody Allen, Steven 














Fiendish art 
at Ground Zero 


kulls, bemused ghouls, and 
recurring nightmares. 
Combine the three and you 
have the genesis of Alien Sex Fiend, 
as well as the art of its singer, Nik 
Fiend, who held his first Boston 
showing last Friday at Ground Zero 
as part of Xena Media Manipulations’ 
Apocalyptic Resurrection series 
(which continues tonight, January 26, 
with Slade the Leveller and Joolz and 
runs through March). 

Fiend’s 27 works (1982-’90), termed 
“comic art” by Mrs. Fiend, were 
viewed by some 200 who packed the 
tiny club. The Fiends selected the 
background music: classical works, 
Iggy Pop, industrial, and rap. 

With its tongue-in-cheek 
morbidity, Fiend’s work leans toward 
the gothic, flavored by pop art. Skulls 
figure heavily — usually a contorted 
version of Nik’s own, as in /t, with 
three dramatic skull-ghouls set in 
baby blue among green, yellow, and 
red splatterings of thick oils. 

Breakfast wiv a Vampire (Zombie), 
Fiend’s most recent work, is a colorful 
collage of ghoulies featuring 
vampires with fried-egg nipples. 
Suck’s metallic browns are 
captivating; its focal point is a 
contorted Venus de Milo in fishnet 
stockings, floating in vapor. “The 
church is a bit of Berlin when it was 
blown up in the war,” says Fiend. 

As with the music, the art comes 
from nightmares: “Not negative 
nightmares, but maybe just 
something that became apparent. It’s 
my way of therapy,” says Fiend. “But 
I don’t know what they mean, really.” 

Most fantastical are his poster-like, 
pen-and-inks. Get into Itis a mesh of 
spindly lines within other worlds, 
surrounding a giant Fiend. Live Fast 

. . Die Young (“Not seriously,” says 
Fiend) shows a detailed skull in top 
hat — symbolic of the current nihilist, 
heavy-metal ethic; it was the hot 
piece of the night. 

Study of a Top Hatis a standout in 
oils, with a vermilion backdrop 
incorporating metallic-silver and 
green Munch-like stretchy skulls. But 
not all was skullified: Mr. Tree's 
ghostly lime greens made it subdued 
by contrast, and Almost Dead must 





have been quite a nightmare for Nik . 


with its parched heads roasting in a 
blazing desert. 

The British press has played down 
Alien Sex Fiend, but their US 
following is undeniable, as recent 
sold-out shows in Boston (they 
played at Man Ray on Halloween), 
New York, and Los Angeles attest. 
And Fiend’s art appears to be 
attracting much attention. According 
to Xena, he received many plausible 
offers. Although gothic may be a 
bygone style of the ‘80s, Fiend’s art 
work seems too close to the current 
cool-bone to shrug off as nostalgia. 

— Laura Gilmore 
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Youki Kudoh and Masatoshi Nagase: these 





Jarmusch jumble 


Mystery Train is a maze with no center 


by Steve Vineberg 


MYSTERY TRAIN. Written and 
directed by Jim Jarmusch. With 
Masatoshi Nagase, Youki Kudoh, 
Nicoletta Braschi, Elizabeth Bracco, Joe 
Strummer, Rick Aviles, Steve Buscemi, 
and Screamin’ Jay Hawkins. An Orion 
Classics release. At the Nickelodeon. 


he problem with Jim Jarmusch’s 

i movies isn’t that he’s not funny or 
clever — it’s that his jokes are so 

tiny, and his imaginative grasp so 
reduced, that you can almost feel the film 
shrinking while you watch. I understand 


that the minimalism is itself a joke, a hip: 


sliver of postmodernism that’s also a 
parody of the postmodern impulse. But 
knowing how to read Jarmusch doesn’t 
help much when you're stuck in the 
middle of Mystery Train, certain that you 
could take your brain for a walk for 20 
minutes at a time and not miss anything 
important. 

Jarmusch’s first picture, the 1984 
Stranger Than Paradise, was like a 
cartoon illustrating the old Carl Sand- 
burg poem “The Sins of Kalamazoo,” 
where the citizens of Kalamazoo, con- 
strained by their own lack of vision, look 


‘over the world and “come back saying it 


is all like Kalamazoo.” The ‘protagonists 
of Stranger Than Paradise start off in 
New York City, travel to Cleveland and 
end up in Florida, but all three places 
look pretty much the same to them. To 
us, too, because Jarmusch shoots each of 
them as an underlife blur: crummy 


Film 
motels, freeway signs, grimy skies. 

His second film, Down by Law (1986), 
operates on the Penelope principle, 
continuously unraveling its own story. 
The heroes (again there are three) are 
thrown in jail, they escape; one gets lost 
on the way, they rescue him; the boat 
they take to scramble through the Bayou 
swamps develops a leak, so they end up 
back on dry land; they fight and split up, 
but they wander back to the same site 
and take up with one another again. 

Mystery Train adopts another kind of 
parallelism: it consists of three tales, all 


set in Memphis on the same night, all 
ending up in the same fleabag hotel. (The 





empty-headed kids from Yokohama are walking American pop dolls. 


- 


clerk is the black singer Screamin’ Jay 
Hawkins, whose wild-man number, “I 
Put a Spell on You,” was the theme of 
Stranger Than Paradise.) Jarmusch sure 
loves to work in threes. 

’ The first episode, “Far from Yoko- 
hama,” is a typical Jarmusch mixed- 
culture gag. Two Japanese teenage lovers 
(Masatoshi Nagase and Youki Kudoh), 
touring America’s rock-and-roll land- 
marks by train, stop in Memphis to visit 
Graceland and Sun Studios. The joke is 
that these empty-headed kids from 
Yokohama are walking American pop 
dolls, and the laughs derive from the 
contrast between her spacy enthusiasm 
and his deadpan cool; their dialogue is 
like a stoned tennis match with a 
huge pause every time someone drops 
the ball. 

There's a lot more chatter in “A Ghost 
Story,” in which Luisa (Nicoletta Braschi, 
who appeared in the last half-hour of 
Down by Law), a young Italian escorting 
her husband's coffin back to Rome, gets 
held up in Memphis overnight. She’s 
accosted by a scammer who tells her a 
bogus story about seeing Elvis Presley's 
ghost; later, sharing a hotel room with a 








down-and-out stranger named DeeDee- 
(Elizabeth Bracco) who’s leaving her 
boyfriend; Luisa sees the ghost-herself. 

In the third part, “Lost in Space,” we 
meet the boyfriend (Joe Strummer), a 
drunken, unemployed transplanted Brit 

who gets himself and two pals, including 
DeeDee’s brother (Steve Buscemi), in 
trouble by shooting a liquor-store clerk. 
This section, with its grubby trio (Rick 
Aviles plays the third and liveliest), is the 
most Jarmusch-like. Stuck in one 
enclosed space after another — a bar 
room, the liquor store, a car, the hotel 
room where they hole up overnight — 
and growing increasingly drunker, the 
men start bouncing off the walls, and off 
one another. Their lethargic scrambling 
suggests what the Three Stooges might 
be like on valium. 

The triple rhyming pattern in Mystery 
Train is both graceful and dryly self- 
conscious. Every time Jarmusch repeats a 
snatch of a radio DJ’s spiel (the. voice 
belongs to Tom Waits, who played an 
out-of-work DJ in Down by Law), to 
signal that the three stories are being 
played out simultaneously, the audience 
I saw the movie with at the ICA premiere 
laughed at the blank, throw-away man- 
ner affected by the nafrative. . 

After a while, the laughter started to 
sound desperate — Jarmusch doesn’t 
give you much. He’s working in color 
this time, with the superb photographer 
Robby Muller, who brings his trademark 
underlit warmth to this meager party. But 
even that’s used sparely: almost every- 
thing is in shades of red and black, That's 
one of several visual borrowings from 
Diva (most of them are in “Far from 
Yokohama”), but they’re more like par- 
ings from some small corner of Jean- 
Jacques Beineix’s glittering pop junkyard. 

Jarmusch is the damndest director. You 
can identify the themes in Mystery Train 
— stasis versus forward movement, the 
inevitability of enclosure, how America- 
pop culture has become a dead-end joke 
and how non-Americans relate to it — 
but you know none of them is really the 
point. Neither is the flaky triumph of his 
characters, who (as in his other two 
pictures) survive everything. 

The point is the form. Mystery Train is 
an intricate jack-in-the-box with three 
compartments and — you discover over 
and over again — no pop-up surprise. 
Audiences laugh when they realize their 
expectations have been frustrated. It’s 
not much of a joke, and that’s supposed 
to be funny too. i) 





Love and death - 


Gabriel Garcia Marquez on film 


by Robin Dougherty 


“DANGEROUS LOVES,” films based 
on stories by Gabriel Garcia Marquez. 
At the Museum of Fine Arts, Fridays, 
from January 26 to February 9. 


discovery of moving pictures was 

apparently akin to the wonder- 
ment that was felt, in One Hundred 
Years of Solitude, by Colonel Aureliano 
Buendia when he discovered ice. A 
childhood fascination led to a stint as a 
film critic (who wrote novels by night), 
and subsequently to his current position 
as president of the Foundation for the 
New Latin American Film, where, among 
other things, he teaches a screenwriting 
class. Garcia Marquez’s auxiliary career 
may come as a surprise to American 
audiences, but it’s only fitting that the 
novelist has recently adapted several of 
his fictions for the movies. 

Although Garcia Marquez has re- 
portedly vowed that One Hundred Years 
of Solitude — his most beloved work — 
will never be transferred to celluloid, his 
readers will instantly recognize the emo- 
tional landscape binding “Dangerous 
Loves,” the series of five films based on 
Garcia Marquez works, which debuts 
this evening (January 26) at the Museum 
of Fine Arts. Originally developed for 
Spanish television and produced, in 
collaboration with the author, by direc- 
tors from Brazil, Colombia, Cuba, Mex- 
ico, and Spain, the series offers four films 
culled from stories that have not been 
published in English. The fifth is an 
incident from Love in the Time of 
Cholera that has been expanded into a 
feature-length tale. 

In fact, Brazilian director Ruy Guerra’s 
Fable of the Beautiful Pigeon Fancier 


F or Gabriel Garcia Marquez, the 


(screening February 2) is lifted from the 
exploits of a character in the novel who 
sends his beloved a note that reads “I am 
dying of love for you.” This sentence 
might be the catchphrase of the entire 
series, which is itself an exploration of 
the Garcia Marquez fascination with the 
marriage of love and death. I’m the One 
You're Looking For (February 9), by 
Spanish director Jaime Chavarri, is the 
story of a woman who is raped and 
becomes obsessed with a desire, not 
unlike love, to track down her attacker. 
And A Very Old Man with Enormous 
Wings (February 2), directed by Fernan- 
do Birri, is about the very creature 
described in the title, who sets down one 
day on the Colombian coast and attacks 
pilgrims in the throes of religious 
passion. 

Of the two films available in advance, 
only Miracle in Rome, which begins the 
series on January 26, deals in magical 
realism, the Garcia Marquez stock in 
trade by which it’s not uncommon, and 
highly believable, for people to ascend to 
Heaven at a moment's notice, or to come 
back to life at opportune moments. Set in 
Colombia, and directed by Lisandro 
Duque, it’s the story of a father whose 
young daughter dies unexpectedly in his 
arms and is buried. Twelve years later, 
when the town priest initiates the 
building of a modern cemetery, her body 
is exhumed and found to be untouched 
by decay. 

Determined to have a saint of their 
own, the townspeople send the father off 
to Rome to see about canonization. He 
immediately becomes caught up in 
politics both secular and clerical, as both 
the Colombian embassy in Rome and the 
Vatican tally the gains to be made from 





the bizarre incident. Undaunted, the 
father carries the small body around in a 
case, spreading it out on the bed at the 
home of the Colombian opera singer 
who is his host, buying it new sneakers, 
sleeping next to it at night. 

Not quite as visually lush as Garcia 
MArquez’s prose is verbally rich, the film 
nonetheless abounds with sights that 
stick in your throat. There’s a bizarre 
scene when the father puts the casket 
through a Vatican X-ray machine and the 
guards gasp at its contents; meanwhile 
her “relic,” a wind-up monkey, has 
already set off the metal detector. Riding 
around town in the coffin-shaped sidecar 
of a motorcycle, the father is an emissary 
of death consumed by an act of love. 
When the miracle does come, just as the 
mortuary police are at the door, it’s as 
astonishing as it is ordered — a stubborn 
declaration that the ingredients of magic 
could exist in our universe, if only we 
loved enough. 

But in The Summer of Miss Forbes 
(February 9) the opposite is true: a 
woman is destroyed because she loves 
too much. German actress Hanna 
Schygulla plays a stern young governess 
who takes charges of two brothers while 
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Fable of the Beautiful Pigeon Fancier: dying of love or living for death? 





their parents are off on a cruise. She 
replaces their summertime scuba diving 
with math lessons and introduces a 
demerit system and a Gestapo-esque 
discipline, which one boy puts to the test 
when she forces him to eat something 
that repels him. By night, however, she 
drinks and talks to herself and lusts after 
the gorgeous diving instructor, Achilles, 
who will have nothing to do with her. 
What's boiling here is the erotic 
tension between the Germanic monster 
who eats bananas with a knife and fork 
and the lonely woman in the thrall of 
hopeless, destructive love. The emo- 
tional (and visual) terrain of the movie is 
paved with ghosts of drowned swim- 
mers, a moray eel mysteriously nailed to 
a door, small signs of passionate strug- 
gles that intrude upon an ordered outer 
life. When her final rendezvous with 
Achilles ends in violence, the ensuing 
beast with two backs is transformed into 
a writhing marine creature, horrifyingly 
beautiful, and destined to destroy itself. 
The Summer of Miss Forbes is the dark 
counterpart to the Garcia Marquez vision 
in Miracle in Rome that love redeems 
death. It says that dying for love is not so 
different from living for death. Oo 











by Steve Vineberg 


ooking back on the long, amazing- 
: ly varied career of Barbara 


Stanwyck, who died last Saturday 
night at the age of 82, is a lesson in 
pentimento. Depending on how old you 
are, or how lucky you've been in getting 
to see her early performances, you can 
make out different identities beneath the 
familiar image. 

The Stanwyck most people know is 
the iron-willed matriarch of The Big 
Valley, the Western soap she reigned 
over in the ‘60s. Peer through, and you'll 
see the shimmering, homicidal seduc- 
tress of Billy Wilder’s Double Indemnity 
(1947) and the fascinating, neurotic ice 
maiden of other film noirs of that period, 
like The Strange Love of Martha Ivers. 
Farther in the distance is the sexy 
screwball comedienne who caused Hen- 
ry Fonda to fall all over himself — and 
fall in love with her, twice, in two 
different guises — in Preston Sturges’s 
incomparable The Lady Eve (1941). And 
if you look closely enough, you can just 
glimpse the silhouette of the great 
dramatic actress of the ‘30s, the star of 
Frank Capra’s The Miracle Woman and 
The Bitter Tea of General Yen, of William 
Wellman’s Night Nurse and King Vidor’s 
Stella Dallas. 

Stanwyck had already begun to forge a 
stage career when Columbia and War- 
ners signed her to non-exclusive con- 
tracts in the late ‘20s. She’d been a chorus 
girl in Ziegfeld Follies and an ingenue in 
two straight plays, The Noose and 
Burlesque, but once she began making 
movies in the first years of sound film, 
she never returned to Broadway. She was 
made for the talkies: plainspoken, 
wisecracking, grounded in the real world 
(she came from working-class Scottish- 
Irish Brooklynite parents), she gave off a 
strong urban aroma, the way John 
Garfield and Debra Winger would in 
later eras. 

And she had a subtlety, a complete 
naturalism, that was the apparently 
effortless equal of what the Method 
pioneers, the Group Theatre actors, were 
working so hard to achieve on Broadway 
at the same time. “Stop acting!” she 
replies disdainfully to a hysterical boy 
friend who threatens suicide if she 
spurns him in the 1932 Baby Face. In 
view of her uncluttered, unoalculated 
approach to acting — acting that doesn’t 
announce itself as acting — that’s- the 
perfect Barbara Stanwyck line. 

Four of her first dozen features (she'd 
appeared in a short, Broadway Nights, 
between her two major stage roles) were 
directed by Frank Capra, in his lively, 
pre-Capracorn days. More than any one 
else, he was responsible for teasing out 
the tough and tender sides of her 
personality, for giving her the opportuni- 
ty to establish an incredible range, and 
for shaping the fully eroticized presence 
she'd continue to have on the screen long 
after she’d forsaken the weepers of the 
‘30s for the noirs of the ‘40s. 

In Ladies of Leisure, a Camille with a 
happy ending, she plays a “party. girl’ 
(read: “prostitute’”) who falls for the 
painter she poses for; her utter belief in 
this trite dramatic situation redeems the 
movie, with the help of her character's 
earthy sense of humor and the occasional 
‘20s snap in Jo Swerling’s dialogue. In 
The Miracle Woman, an uplifting drama 
with a terrific cynical streak, she plays a 
circus-show evangelist, modeled on 
Aimee Semple McPherson, whose 
suckering of her congregation is fueled 
by hatred. In Forbidden, she’s the self- 
denying lifetime mistress of a politician 
(Adolphe Menjou); in the first half, she 
gives her most girlish, uncharacteristic 
performance. 

And in the unforgettable Bitter Tea of 
General Yen, playing opposite the 
Swedish actor Nils Asther (in a piece of 
acting inspired by Richard Barthelmess’s 
Oriental in Griffith’s Broken Blossoms), 
she makes an astonishingly modern 
exploration of sexual tensions and sexual 
release. She plays Megan, a sheltered 
young woman whose romantic awak- 
ening is accomplished at the hands of the 
Chinese chieftain who's kidnapped her. 
Stanwyck’s extraordinary performance is 
an ironic study in sexual energies. When 
Yen liberates Megan’s_ repressed 
passions, he brings her tremendous 
happiness; yet he destroys her by rob- 
bing her of the strength her New 
England upbringing had afforded her — 
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the strength of resistance. 

Stanwyck brought her complete sen- 
sual commitment to roles as disparate as 
Lorna Moon, who falls for William 
Holden’s kid boxer in Odets’s Golden 
Boy; Nora, the wife of an Irish patriot, in 
John Ford’s bowdlerized film version of 
the great Sean O’Casey play The Plough 
and the Stars; a stripper in the murder 
mystery Lady of Burlesque (based on a 
novel by Gypsy Rose Lee); and a shrewd 
reporter in Capra’s near-lunatic populist 
epic Meet John Doe. But her best work 
was in The Miracle Woman and The 
Bitter Tea of General Yen, in Baby Face 
and Night Nurse, in Stella Dallas and 
The Lady Eve and Double Indemnity. 

Here’s' a sampler of memorable 
Stanwyck moments from these pictures. 
From The Miracle Woman: her sermon, 
laced with venom, to the hypocrites who 
drove her pastor father from his pulpit. 
From General Yen: her last scene, aboard 
ship, returning to America after Yen has 
died in her arms; having abandoned 
herself to her passion for him, she seems 
to have moved beyond the grave herself 
— she’s frozen, a specter out of a Poe 
story. From Baby Face: the shocking 
scene in which the father who molested 
her dies in a fire and she silently registers 
satisfaction. (You can read her thoughts: 
“The bastard got just what he de- 
served.) From Night Nurse: the way she 
looks down at the heedless mother of her 
starving charges, collapsed with drink, 
and comments, underplaying her disgust 
in that hard-as-nails Brooklyn voice, 
“You mother.” 

From The Lady Eve: her rapid-fire 
monologue, chronicling the desperate 
efforts of the other women in the room to 
attract millionaire Henry Fonda’s atten- 
tion, as she observes them in her hand 
mirror from across a crowded ship’s 
dining room. From the brittle, cynical 
James Cain thriller Double Indemnity: 
her first scene as a platinum-blonde 
Phyllis, opposite Fred MacMurray’s in- 
surance-agent chump, where she fells 
him with a perfectly calibrated attack on 
the lust lurking under his commonplace 
decency. Or perhaps the clandestine, 
surreptitious rendezvous in the super- 
market aisle where they make their lethal 
plans. (“You have the darndest way of 
bumping a fellow down and then bounc- 
ing him up again,” Fonda tells Stanwyck 
in The Lady Eve — a line that could 
easily apply to Phyllis or any of her other 
femme fatale roles.) 

The best of Stanwyck’s best was Stella 
Dallas, which was released in 1937. The 
Olive Higgins Prouty chestnut about 
mother love and _ self-sacrifice had 
already been filmed once, in 1925, with 
Belle Bennett and Ronald Colman (a 
third version, Stella, starring Bette Mid- 
ler, is due out next week), but Stanwyck 
transformed the role of the working-class 
girl who wins a society husband (John 
Bole), then loses him when he can no 
longer stand her vulgarity. 

Relaxing into the thickest New 
Yorkese of her career, Stanwyck makes 
Stella’s brassiness funny, but this isn’t 
primarily a comic turn. When Boles’s 
Stephen takes Stella to a movie, her eyes 
grow shiny as, sucking on her finger, she 
gets wrapped up in the romance up on 
the screen. The characters in the film are 
well-bred, refined, and that’s what Stella 
wants to be. But she can’t refine anything 
— whatever she feels leaks out all over. 

Stanwyck makes this overeagerness, 
this hopeless failure at tucking feelings in 
neatly, so genuine that it’s almost embar- 
rassing to watch. You keep wanting to 
tell her to cover up her face, lower her 
voice, compose herself, because you can 
see the effect she’s having on Stephen 
and on other people as well. The 
performance becomes devastating when 
Stella starts to understand this and still 
can’t help herself: when she overhears 
her daughter’s friends bad-mouthing 


*her, or when, realizing she can never 


make herself attractive enough to Ste- 
phen to override his prejudices, she 
wipes the lipstick off her mouth. 

It’s a towering American performance, 
equal to the best of Hepburn or Garbo or 
Bette Davis in the ‘30s. In it, she 
investigates the nightmare side of the 
Stanwyck persona: the woman whose 
life is destroyed because she’s powerless 
to disguise what she is. In real life, that 
inability surfaced as unpretentiousness, 
as deep-dyed naturalism, as devoted 
professionalism, as a generosity to other 
actors (on screen and off — when she 
received a long-overdue honorary Oscar 
in 1982, she dedicated it to her friend Bill 
Holden, who had recently died). And it 
was her greatest gift. 0 
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sabelle Adjani: driven to madness, or crazy to begin with? 


Where's the art? 


Camille Claudel is an unfinished sculpture 


by Charles Taylor 


CAMILLE CLAUDEL. Directed by 
Bruno Nuytten. Written by Nuytten 
and Marilyn Goldin. With Isabelle 
Adjani, Gérard Depardieu, Laurent 
Grevill, Alain Cuny, and Madeleine 
Robinson. An Orion Classics release. 
At the Coolidge Corner. 


amille Claudel suffered for her 
i art. Now, it’s our turn. 

Watching Camille Claudel, the 
epic biography of the French sculptor 
who was Rodin’s mistress, is like staring 
at the blueprints for some enormous 
edifice whose purpose and shape is 
incomprehensible. The film is a huge, 
inert, shapeless mess. It’s not just that the 
filmmakers haven’t bothered to think 
through a clear vision of Camille and her 
work. They haven't even provided the 
basic information that would give you 
your bearings. 

The movie was initiated by Isabelle 
Adjani (who is also the executive 
producer) after she read the biography of 
Camille by her grand-niece, Reine-Marie 
Paris. Adjani acquired the film rights to 
the material and persuaded cinematogra- 


Trailers 
TREMORS 


remors is a send-up, along the 

i lines of John Sayles’s Alligator, of 

the Grade Z monster movies of the 

‘50s and ‘60s. Like the films it parodies, 

this one is totally without redeeming 

social value. Which is only part of the 
reason it’s so enjoyable. 

The film is set in “Perfection, Nev. 
(Pop. 14),” a weatherbeaten desert 
hamlet that looks like a ghost town 
waiting to happen. Our heroes are two 
good-ol’-boy handymen named Val 
(Kevin Bacon) and Earl (Fred Ward). The 
reluctant Val’s equally reluctant love 





interest is Rhonda (Finn Carter), a- 


student seismologist who’s as close as the 
movie comes to the obligatory scien- 
tist/intellectual. Other prominent Per- 
fectionists include the gun-totin’ Gum- 
mers, Burt (Family Ties’ Michael Gross) 
and Heather (country star Reba McEn- 
tire). You almost expect Sam Shepard to 
pop up. 

Popping up instead are slime-spewing, 
subterranean, big slug-like nasties that 
detect movement on the surface and 
shoot snake-headed tentacles through 
the ground to pull down into their gaping 
maws whatever hapless morsels they 
find. They look like a cross between 
Greek hydras and the sandworms of 
Dune, and they’re big enough to under- 
mine buildings and suck down station 
wagons. You never learn whether they're 


pher Bruno Nuytten (her longtime para- 
mour) to make his debut as a director. 
The film spans the years from 1885, just 
as Rodin (Gérard Depardieu) takes 
Camille as his assistant, to 1913, when 
she was institutionalized, the state she 
would remain in until her death, 30 years 
later. 

That’s a big hunk for a first-time 
director to bite off, and though the film’s 
publicity makes a point of noting the 
amount of research Nuytten and co- 
scenarist Marilyn Goldin did, the duo 
don’t understand the first thing about 
how to tell a story. As narrative, Camille 
Claudel is a shambles; I don’t know 
when I’ve seen a major movie as poorly 
put together as this one. From the 
beginning, you're left to guess where you 
are and what people’s relationship is to 
one another. Worse, the characters’ 
behavior is often inexplicable, as if 
Nuytten and Goldin had meticulously 
snipped out every bit of motivation from 
the script. 

In the first scene, you've no idea who 
the man waiting for Camille in her studio 
is. Later you learn he’s Giganti (Philippe 





Ward and Carter in Tremors 


nuclear mutants or awakened prehistoric 
relics, but who cares? They’re great 
adversaries for the clueless humans, who 
nonetheless come up with surprisingly 
clever and amusing ways to combat 
them, thanks to the witty script by S.S. 
Wilson and Brent Maddock. 

What makes Tremors unique among 
its genre is the stupid genius of the film, 
the way director Ron Underwood allows 
the funny and scary moments to take 
place simultaneously. In a scene that 
spoofs the genre’s requisite call-the- 
National-Guard sequence, one of the 
monsters threatens Burt and Heather in 
their basement, and they empty into it 
the 150 or so pistols mounted on their 
wall. With the creature still charging, the 
camera offers relief by cutting to Burt 
smashing a large glass case with an 


Paimblanc), her model, who worships 
Victor Hugo. Giganti disappears after 
Hugo’s death, and Camille is unable 
to locate him. He’s forgotten until, 
seemingly months later, she tries to 
find him so he can model for Rodin, but 
she can’t, and the poor bastard is never 
seen or heard from again. And he’s just 
a minor character! Nuytten isn’t any 
more specific about the story’s major 
figures. 

You don’t know, for example, why 
Camille’s father (Alain Cuny) doesn’t 
live with his family, or how he can be so 
proud of his convention-flouting daugh- 
ter when his wife (Madeleine Robinson), 
who condemns sculpture as filth, is so 
ashamed. Or why, if she feels this way, 
she receives Rodin in her home? For that 
matter, why, when she loathes her 
daughter’s willfulness, does she let 
Camille persuade her to move the family 
to Paris and stop going to Mass? And 
though the movie hints at an incestuous 
relationship between Camille and her 
brother Paul (Laurent Grevill) (their 
scenes together are shot as if they were 
lovers), we never find out whether 


elephant gun in it — the last resort in 
case of a real emergency. 

I suspect that the true creative force 
beneath Tremors is producer Gale Anne 
Hurd, who mined similar horror-comedy 
turf when producing ex-husband James 
(The Terminator) Cameron’s movies. It’s 
not that her trademark special effects 
overwhelm the acting, plot, or 
characterization — rather that none of 
those things matters. Tremors is simply 
an action yarn that’s aware of how 
blessedly free of seriousness and depth it 
is. At the Charles and the Allston and in 


the suburbs. 
— Gary Susman 


EVERYBODY WINS 


is Eminence Arthur Miller might 
H have learned a lesson from the 

late career of Tennessee Williams 
— that it’s not necessarily good to bop till 
you drop. Not content to have subjected 
us to that veritable doorstop of an 
autobiography, Timebends, Miller has 
now deigned to write for the modern 
cinema — something he had vociferously 
disdained since The Misfits. The good 
news is: 29 safe years ahead. 

Everybody Wins is directed by Karel 
Reisz, whose credits include The French 
Lieutenant’s Woman and Sweet Dreams, 
and stars Debra Winger and Nick Nolte 
— all of whom must have been too awed 
or embarrassed to point out to Miller that 
his screenplay was both heavyhanded 
and full of holes. A detective yarn laden 
with an ominous overlay about the 
Pervasive Rottenness In Society, it 





anything is going on. (Perhaps because, 
in order to secure the rights, Adjani had 
to promise the Claudel family not to 
dwell on this persistent rumor.) 

In her biography of Camille, Paris says 
that the significant facts of the sculptor’s 
life remain shrouded in obscurity. Did 
Nuytten and Goldin think this excused 
them from working out a story? They 
give you no way to make any emotional 


_or intellectual sense out of the affair 


between Camille and Rodin. You don’t 
know why she suddenly falls for this 
man she has denounced as an egotistical 
monster, and though they natter on 
about the differences in their work, the 
work isn’t shown in a way that would 
make those differences register. ~ 
Neither is any difference dramatized in 
their temperaments. Maybe it’s because 
Adjani and Depardieu seem to be play- 
ing historical personages rather than 
characters. Their affair consists of 
soulful, tormented staring contests. 
When Camille breaks from Rodin to find 
herself, you've no idea how (or even 
whether) he influenced her or whether, 
as the movie seems to be claiming, he’s 
used her to revive his flagging creativity. 
Some audiences will probably still 
make Camille Claudel the culture-vul- 
ture movie of the season. They'll feast on 
the high-art subject matter and the 
embalmed tastefulness. In the movie's 
most fatuous scene, Rodin, drinking in 
the atmosphere of the Claudel summer 
home, praises the sensual pleasures of 


centers on the enigmatic character played 
by Winger, who enlists low-key gum- 
shoe Nolte To Help Get An Innocent 
Man Out Of Jail. How does she know 
he’s innocent? Because she knows who's 
guilty. But for reasons that remain 
murkier than the film’s bleak New 
England millscapes, she isn’t saying. 
Hell, she isn’t even hinged. 

A _half-baked-schizoid hooker who 
seduces Nolte’s sadsack-slick of an in- 
vestigator, Winger eventually claims to 
have been romantically involved with 
just about- everyone connected to the 
case — from the victim, an eminent 
physician who was also a drug kingpin, 
to the crooked DA, whom she shudders 
to implicate because “he was the love of 
my life.” The woman is so preposterous- 
ly cryptic that every once in a while 
someone else will say, “Boy, is she 
inexplicable” — as if to let us know that 
they know the script’s shakier than a San 
Francisco freeway. 

Winger, whose second persona is 
given to flouncy displays of elocution, 
seems more comfortable riding Nolte as 
if he were (a) Richard Gere or (b) the bull 
at Gilley’s. Nolte, in Richard Burton 
bangs and beard, mostly looks ex- 


asperated or bewildered. And Reisz is 


reduced to such shenanigans as sending 
the detective — like some teen queen in a 
slasher flick — into abandoned ware- 
houses and cemeteries full of squawking 
chickens, where you just know some 
psycho lurks. Will Patton, as the psycho 
(a religious biker who's building a shrine 
to some Civil War major he thinks is 
God), is kind of beatific for a killer. 








nature while fondling a lettuce. « 

What he’s praising, of course, is the 
movie's production values. Why does the 
camera move from Rodin and Camille at 
supper, down an endless table and to an 
orchestra playing, other than to take in 
the re-creation of a period restaurant? 
Why else, when Camille is on her way 
out of the doctor's office after learning 
she’s pregnant, does the camera leave her 
to pan up and show the Eiffel Tower 
under construction? 

At times the movie is like an art-house 
version of an entry in Hollywood’s Lives 
of the Great Artists genre. When Rodin 
gets an inspiration for his Gates of Hell 
after seeing Camille standing between 
two statues, it’s not that different from 
the scene in The Great Waltz where 
Johann Strauss writes The Blue Danube 
after listening to the chirping of birds and 
the clip-clopping of horses’ hooves on a 
carriage drive through the country. 

But what really links this movie to 
Hollywood kitsch is the way it wallows 
in Camille’s mad passion. The film wants 
us to see her as a great artist ahead of her 
time, as a woman held in by the 
constraints of an era, as a tragic, doomed 
romantic heroine. But though it makes 
Camille out to be mad (her admirers 
deny this, and yet her conviction that 
Rodin was trying to destroy her suggests 
she was at least unbalanced), there’s no 
way to tell whether she was driven to 
madness or was crazy to begin with. 

Certainly both Adjani and Nuytten 
want you to perceive links to Adjani’s 
other mad heroine, Adéle Hugo. But 
Adéle, sealing herself off in her mad 
passion, is ironically triumphant. In that 
role, Adjani subverted the cliché of a 
woman done in by her romantic fixation. 
What's foolish and courageous in Adéle 
is finally the same thing. Adjani is also 
intense as Camille, but scene to scene 
you can’t tell what she’s playing. 
Camille’s madness isn’t a triumph, and 
that’s part of the movie’s point. 

Basically, Camille Claudel- gives us 
that old heart wringer, the woman driven 
mad by love and suffering, in a politically 
correct context. In one scene, her father 
scolds her for ignoring her work since 
meeting Rodin, but the movie, even as it 
promotes Camille’s independence, tries 
to lay the blame for that. neglect on 
Rodin. i 

I'm not trying to deny that Rodin may 
well have used Camille, or to suggest that 
her mental illness had no effect on her 
judgment. But in refusing to explore why 
Camille stayed with this man for 15 years 
and why she submerged herself in him, 
the film puts her into the easy role of the 
woman kept down by a domineering 
man, making it similarly easy for the 
audience to feel kinship with this op- 
pressed sister but also making nonsense 
of the reckless independence it claims for 
her. Camille Claudel is a lavish celebra- 
tion of the woman as victim for those 
who like a dose of culture with their 
masochism. 0 


Everybody Wins is such a full-scale 
flounder that it’s hard to believe it 
originated with a screenplay by Ameri- 
ca’s pre-eminent living playwright. Until 
you listen to some of the lines, clunky 
with oldtime moral outrage, flaky with 
oldtime romanticism. “A man who takes 
his fists to a woman ought to be strung 
up by his balls,” fumes Nolte. “If there’s 
such a thing as hope in the world, a man 
like you is it,” sighs Winger. Arthur: rest 
on your laurels, or lose ‘em. At the 
Copley Place and the Allston and in the 
suburbs, 

— Carolyn Clay 


SKI PATROL 


hen a movie advertises itself by 
W saying that it’s from the 

producers of Police Academy, 
do we need critics to warn people off? My 
spirits sank during the credits when, at 
the end of the cast list, I saw “and Ray 
Walston as Pops.” 

The formula is the same as that of the 
Police Academy films, just transferred to 
the slopes. Walston is the owner of a ski 
resort that an unscrupulous developer 
(Martin Mull, smarmy as always) wants 
to raze to build a ritzy new resort. The 
movie mixes pulchritude and pratfalls in 
equal amounts, with musical intervals 
and assorted ski stunts, all of it designed 
to make your brain feel like a snowball 
that’s being exposed to the July sun. Flee, 
before the slush starts leaking out of your 
ears. At the Copley Place and the Allston 
and in the suburbs. 

— Charles Taylor 


MICHAEL ROMANOS 


“A surprising number of Shaw’s arguments are more resonant this year than ever.” 


By George at last 


Michael Engler brings Shaw’s Major Barbara to the ART 


by Bill Marx 


n his celebrated 1962 study of 
I modern dramatists, The Theater of 

Revolt, Robert Brustein characterizes 
George Bernard Shaw as a major play- 
wright who produced “works of art 
almost against his will.” The critic — 
who is also artistic director of Cam- 
bridge’s American Repertory Theatre — 
goes on to complain that this gadfly’s 
penchant for socialist polemics and the 
lack of tragic vision, both in his plays and 
in the myriad of prefaces and fusillades 
that accompanies them, “makes one 


‘ wish that some time in his life, Shaw had 


learned the virtue of silence.” 

Since the ART has overlooked the 
playwright for years (he is one of the few 
dramatic revolters not to have mounted 
the Loeb’s barricades), Shavians feared 
Brustein wasn’t ever going to let GBS yap 


Theater 


in his theatrical vicinity. But director 


‘Michael Engler, who staged the political 


farce Mastergate last season, wanted to 
do Major Barbara, a comic meditation on 
socialist revolution. And he insists he 
didn’t have to twist Brustein’s arm that 
hard — particularly as the play contains 
juicy roles for ART regulars Cherry Jones 
(Major Barbara) and Jeremy Geidt 
(Undershaft). “This. is very much a 
director's theater,” says Engler, “and 
after I told him my ideas for the play, he 
agreed to it. It will be the first Shaw he 
has produced in 23 years, counting his 
years at Yale Rep.” 

This production (which previews Janu- 
ary 26) also marks Engler’s first crack at 
Shaw. And mindful of Brustein’s warn- 
ing,-he’s not going to let the playwright 
gab away unrestrained: he'll limit Shaw’s 
time on the soapbox. 

“Major Barbara suffers from being a 
production that Shaw directed first,” 
Engler explains. “The playwright didn’t 
always see how his ideas are sometimes 
contained in the action. He’s interested in 
expressing so many truths that it takes a 
long time for the audience to know what 
the essential arguments are, the ones that 
are going to pay off in a big way. So what 
I've tried to do is weed some of the 
verbiage out of the beginning so that the 


important philosophical arguments get 
set up. That way those ideas become part 
of the characters and their relationships, 
becoming more real and passionate.” 

Passion is not a word one usually 
associates with Shaw, the confirmed 
vegetarian, sex-abstainer, and rationalist. 
But Engler says that behind the abstract 
rhetoric there throbs.a wild Irish heart. 
“What Shaw does in this play, and his 
other great dramas, is to give his 
characters a strong set of motivations 
that make their ideas an essential ex- 
pression of their being. The difficulty for 
a director is in finding those really 
passionate underpinnings, but Shaw, 
like other sophisticated intellectuals and 
theorists, developed his ideas as a 
response to emotional stimuli, to what 
had been affecting him, personally, 
throughout his life.” 

Of course, Shaw’s ideas, which might 
have seemed radical at the time, could 
just as easily appear dated or just plain 
cranky today. Major Barbara, first 
produced in 1905, revolves around an 
amoral munitions manufacturer, Under- 
shaft, who hands his factory over to his 
daughter, a Salvation Army major, and 
her fiancé, a professor of Greek, to run. 
By putting the pair in charge of the 
world’s balance of power, the diabolical 
Undershaft is giving a couple of idealists 
the chance to' back up their fine princi- 
ples with arms. But history has shown 
that eggheads and Bible thumpers make 
a hash of authority as readily as op- 
portunists do. And Shaw, later in his life, 
would change his mind about liberals 
being given a crack at governing, arguing 


- that society has to be guided by a strong, 


dictatorial hand. 

Engler admits that a number of Shaw's 
notions about abolishing poverty and 
fighting for workers’ rights are a trifle 
Edwardian. ‘They have changed their 
meaning with time. He was writing in a 
time before there were any social-welfare 
programs, any prison reform, child-labor 
laws, Medicare, any of that. And so his 
idea of a new kind of enlightened 
socialist capitalism seems a bit behind 
the times. But a surprising number of his 
arguments are even more resonant this 
year than ever. For example, his belief 
that revolution occurs not in the fields of 
theory but in the streets with the people 





and arms. And that the final test of 
conviction is to be willing to kill or die for 
what you believe in.” 

According to Engler, Eastern Europe’s 
repudiation of Marxism doesn’t throw 
Shaw’s socialist ideology on the ash heap 
of. history but rather confirms its rele- 
vance. 

“Shaw would like what is going on 
now in Eastern Europe,” the director 
argues, “and I have a feeling that what 
they are going to end up with is not a 
total rejection of Marxism but a synthesis 
like the Northern European countries 
have. Sometimes one idea will overtake 
another, but they often end up evolving 
and expanding. And that is what Shaw 
was about, showing how political sys- 
tems evolve and expand.” 

Engler’s production evokes this fluid 
sense of social transformation by careful- 
ly following the progression of class in 
Major Barbara. “Each section has its own 
ideology: the drawing room represents 
the old ruling class, the Salvation Army’s 
a romantic yet gritty image of the poor, 
and the munitions factory’s a prophetic, 
form-follows-function world. And that 
last world contains the other two — they 
are almost subsets or products of it. In a 
way, they are displays in the Undershaft 
and Lazarus Museum of War.” 

As for what Major Barbara says about 
contemporary America’s world of 
capitalist wheeler-dealers, Engler be- 
lieves that the way we live now may be 
as dated as parts of the turn-of-the- 
century play. “Our society is a lot more 
like Shaw’s society than Eastern Euro- 
pean society is like either of them. I can’t 
believe how little our society has been 
affected by the evolution of ideology, 
economic and social. We’ve remained, in 
a lot of ways, stuck in a system that 
completely denies how it’s structured to 
maintain the separation of the richest 
rich and poorest poor. 

There's a speech of Undershaft’s I find 
really moving, where he talks about 
poverty being the worst of all crimes. He 
says that what we call crime are just the 
accidents and illnesses of society, that 
there aren’t 50 genuine professional 
criminals in London while there are 
millions of poor, abject, and starving 
people. And it seems to me that he’s 
talking about us. Now.” 0 
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Deborah Dubowy and Murray Wheeler Jr.: an homage to feel-goodism 


Commie dearest 


Spitting is too squeaky clean 


by Bill Marx 


SPITTING INTO THE WIND, by 
Laura Browder. Directed by Rebecca 
Cooprider. Set designed by Edward 
Cesaitis. Costumes by Magda M. 
Diodati. Lighting by Ellen Gould. With 
Frank Ridley, Deborah Dubowy, and 
Murray Wheeler Jr. At the New 
Ehrlich Theatre, Thursdays through 
Sundays through February 4. 


theater is that it’s preaching to the 

converted, but what's wrong with 
that? In-these dark days of conservative 
reaction, the loyal opposition could use 
some cheering up. But the American 
stage offers little political drama or satire, 
our playwrights either lying low or just 
plain lying down. The few lefty play- 
wrights around feed their starving com- 
rades junk food rather than protein, 
lulling them into self-righteous con- 
gratulation rather than sparking analysis 
or anger. 

Still, the involvement on this project of 
dramaturg Stanley Richardson and direc- 
tor Rebecca Cooprider, both of whom 
have staged weighty political dramas for 
the group New Voices, led me to expect a 
playwright with muscle. Alas, Laura 
Browder’s talkathon about the Holly- 
wood blacklist, Spitting into the Wind 
(which is receiving its world premiere at 
the New Ehrlich Theatre), is just another 
piece of ideological cotton candy, a 
poorly constructed homage to the oldest 
“ism” of them all, feel-goodism. 

It’s 1953, and scoundrel time is in its 
prime — McCarthy is waving lists of 
suspected Commies, and Ike is letting the 
Rosenbergs fry. Down in Mexico City, 
Lennie and Martina Fogel, a screenwrit- 
ing couple who have fled Tinseltown 
because of their affiliation with the 
Communist Party, swig down Tequila, 
pick fights with each other, and grind out 
a script for a Tammy movie. The 
embattled pair are joined by their old 
friend Carl, another California red who is 
tired of having to live in exile for his 
convictions: his marriage is falling apart, 
his acting career is going down the drain, 
and he misses the States. 

Unlike the Fogels, Carl has done 
something about his case of gringo angst; 
he’s returned one of the FBI's calls and 
named names. The Arthur Miller-ish 
question of the evening: is he a sell-out or 
a pragmatist? Since the Fogels come off 
as a fun yuppie couple and Carl slithers 
around like a snake-oil salesman in heat, 
you can’t flunk this radical citizenship 
quiz. 

But it takes forever to get to the 
examination. Browder doesn’t have Carl 
tell the Fogels what he’s done until the 
second act, so the first half of the evening 
rambles on and on, the Fogels bickering 


T he usual gripe against political 


between themselves (she’s too emo- 
tional, he’s too intellectual — stereo- 
types, anyone?) while writing amusingly 
stilted dialogue for Debbie Reynolds. 

Despite Browder’s occasionally clever 
lines, the silly scripting goes on far too 
long; the irony of what the Fogels are 
doing in lieu of saving the world is 
sledghammered and sickled to death. 
Besides overplaying the lampoon (how 
hard is it to make fun of Tammy?), 
Browder doesn’t convince us that Lennie 
and Martina are having a marital break- 
down because of paranoia and culture 
shock. Since the joky/affectionate rela- 
tionship never shows major strain, turn- 
coat Carl functions as a marital aid as 
well as a stoolie, uniting Lennie and 
Martina in a bond of moral superiority. 
Also on the heavyhanded side is the 
play’s symbolism — my favorite is the 
Tequila bottle with the worm, which Carl 
advises the Fogels to bite. 

You wish the worm would turn and 
snap back — the Fogels are left-wing 
prigs. Afraid of making her hero and 
heroine sweat out a real confrontation, 
Browder saddles Carl with anemic argu- 
ments. Instead of dwelling on Stalin's 
show trials and gulags, the schlep 
whimpers about how in cruel, cruel 
Hollywood none of his four-year-old 
daughter's classmates would come to her 
birthday party. The Fogels rightly shrug 
this off, but they let the Rosenberg 
execution roll off their backs as well. 
These two don’t really want to talk 
politics; they’re dying to sing the blues. 

In a recent Phoenix interview, play- 
wright Maria Irene Fornes pointed out 
that “humanity is much more moving 
when it’s not crying for itself.” Browder, 
who thinks Lennie and Martina’s non- 
stop flagellating is a sign of their noble 
consciences, has turned them into Com- 
mie crybabies. 

Nothing in Cooprider’s turgid staging 
helps the characters grow up, either, 
what with the cast bouncing around the 
small set like Mexican jumping beans 
playing musical chairs. The actors — 
Frank Ridley; Deborah Dubowy, and 
Murray Wheeler Jr. — spend most of 
their energy circling around the apart- 
ment rather than acting. Wheeler’s shaky 
delivery and awkwardness label Carl a 
treacherous bourgeois sniveler from his 
entrance; and Frank Ridley, as Lennie, 
never raises his voice beyond a somnam- 
bulist purr, even when he’s trying to 
throw Carl out of the house. 

But why should the actor strain when 
Browder has made Lennie and Martina 
squeaky-clean paragons of virtue, the 
last good reds on earth? In the real world, 
politics is a dirty business. And if you're 
going to spit into the wind, you’d better 
know how to duck. 0 


For love or money 
Vieux Carré; The Big Game 


by Gary Susman 


wo shows this week remind us 

[ that love and happiness can’t be 
bought, though they can be rented 

— or, if you’re destitute, borrowed. At 
Mobius, Dan Lang and Mari Novotny- 
Jones’s new performance piece, The Big 
Game (closed), examines the values 
inherent in how we choose to spend our 
money. At the Triangle Theater, Ten- 
nessee Williams’s Vieux Carré (through 
February 10) reminds us that it’s a lonely 
world for everyone, regardless of means. 

Vieux Carré is a _ semi-auto- 
biographical remembrance of the time 
Williams spent as a young writer in the 
French Quarter of New Orleans in the 
1930s. Written in the early ‘70s, it’s one of 
his last and least-known works, but it 
shares with his earlier, classic plays a 
veneer of soap-operatic Southern squalor 
that gives way to reveal the universal 
need to be loved. This play expresses that 
theme as poignantly as any of Williams's 
more successful works of the ‘40s and 
‘50s, and the excellent Triangle produc- 
tion makes a case that Vieux Carré 
deserves a place in the repertoire 
alongside them. 

The action occurs in a decrepit board- 
ing house whose walls practically moan 
with loneliness. Each resident has his or 
her own tale of isolation, including the 
Writer (James Beaman), through whose 
eyes we observe the others’ stories. The 
characters’ attempts to reach out to 
others usually end in vain. For instance, 
the Writer shuns Nightingale (played 
with wonderful comic presence by Peter 
Schmitz), a rhapsodic, world-weary gay 
painter, because he would rather cry into 
his pillow than acknowledge the semi- 
latent homosexual desires Nightingale 
arouses in him. 

Even those characters who share a flat 
or a bed remain lonely. Chief among 
these is Jane (Marguerite Rigoglioso), a 
woman from New Rochelle (with a Sarah 
Lawrence vocabulary to prove it) who’s 
fallen on hard times and the hard 
muscles of the oddly named Tye McCool 
(Joseph Rodriguez), a Stanley Kowalski- 
like brute. Rigoglioso’s venomous Jane 


projects onto Tye her disgust with herself . 


and with her increasing dependence on 
him, but because she has no one else, she 
lacks the will to leave him or kick him 
out. When Tye leaves each night for his 
legally dubious job in a strip joint, Jane, 
in one of the play’s most striking images 
of loneliness, plays chess against herself. 

Actually, Vieux Carré gets a lot of 
comic mileage out of the juxtaposition of 
these stories. The almost farce-like pace 
escalates until the busybody landlady 
Mrs. Wire (Barbara Dooneief Haas) lets 
out a piercing and cathartic scream at the 





LINDA HAAS/TRIANGLE THEATER 


Marguerite Rigoglioso and Joseph Rodriguez: condemning no one 


end of act one. 

Director Curt Miller skillfully or- 
chestrates the comic chaos in the first act, 
but it’s all he can do to keep things 
moving in the somber second, where the 
play’s few but important flaws lie. What 
should be tragic becomes merely melo- 
dramatic. The audience has to endure 
literal, metaphoric, and dramatic decay 
as Nightingale’s first-act observation that 
“loneliness is an affliction’’ becomes 
literally true for about half a dozen of the 
dissipating boarders. Vieux Carré is 
among Williams's most poetic plays, but 


Aisle 
hopping 


some of the second act's poetry is cliché- 
ridden and just plain bad, like Jane’s 
vision of clouds that are close enough to 
reach out and touch. 

Still, the play achieves pathos because 
of Williams's refusal to be judgmental. 
He has understandable sympathy for the 
gay boarders, but he condemns no one, 
not even the more apparently loathsome 
characters. Mrs. Wire’s obsessive med- 
dling in her tenants’ affairs turns out to 
be mere overzealous maternal concern. 
Even Tye has a warm, gentle side, 
especially in  Rodriguez’s humane 
portrayal. Everyone needs and deserves 
affection, and on those rare occasions 
when the characters drop their defenses 
and allow themselves to give and receive 
love, Vieux Carré offers what is for 
Williams a rare and powerful cry of hope. 

Over at Mobius, giving and receiving 
are central premises of Dan Lang and 
Mari Novotny-Jones’s performance piece 
in progress, The Big Game. The two 
creators, acting as waiters, show au- 
dience members to three tables, each 
with a centerpiece of Tarot-inspired 
imagery to indicate the character of the 
table: 10 wands and a block of granite at 
the Lasting Value table, a calf heart and 
flowers at the Selfless Giving table, and 
10 brass rings in a block of. ice and 
shattered mirrors at the Personal Gain 
table. A circus-like atmosphere pervades 
as each table elects a “philanthropist,” 
and these three entertain proposals from 
the house of how to spend the box-office 
take. 

Lang and Novotny-Jones acknowledge 
that the piece needs more work; the lack 
of risk or a real frame of reference makes 
the exercise too abstract for many. Still, if 
this theater game seems like a silly way 
to make spending decisions, it’s no more 
so than real life. Which is the point. O 















Seeing 


eye 
Sophie Calle’s 
photos are a sight 


by Rebecca Nemser . 


SOPHIE CALLE: A SURVEY. At the 
Institute of Contemporary Art, 
through March 11. 


and visual. -The 36-year-old 

Parisian artist says she is not a 
photographer but a storyteller who uses 
photographs to document the stories she 
tells. Her narrative style borrows ele- 
ments from the conventions of portrait 
painting, philosophical investigations, 
detective novels, the film noir, the 
nouveau roman, documentary photogra- 
phy, love letters, art movies, B-movies, 
John Cage’s theories of randomness, and 
Joseph Beuys’s actions. She mixes them 
all together in startling new ways and 
whittles them down to elegant medita- 
tions on the mysterious spaces between 
self and other. 

This first American survey of work by 
Calle features eight installations combin- 
ing photographs and-text, each of which 
is mounted on the walls of the ICA like 
the pages of an open book or a film 
script, with stills and dialogue from a 
black-and-white movie. 

Each installation represents a different 
action or investigation. In “The Sleep- 
ers,” Calle invited people to sleep in her 
bed for eight hours while she watched. In 
“The Shadow,” she had her mother hire 
a private detective to follow her around 
for a day. In “The Blind,” she asked 
people who had been born blind to tell 
her what their image of beauty is. 

In each of these installations, Calle 
casts herself as a participant in her own 
work of art. She follows strangers on the 
street; she watches them sleep; she 
questions others about them. She broods 
on their every move, like a jealous lover 
or a thief. She writes her autobiography 
by observing other people and observing 
herself observing them. 

Like Cindy Sherman, who photo- 
graphs herself dressed in various dis- 


Art 


guises, Calle puts herself in the picture 
and becomes, simultaneously, artist and 
muse, subject and object; beholder and 
beheld, maker and made. 

In “L’homme au carnet,” she writes, 
“Paris. End of June. Street of Martyrs. I 
find an address book. | pick it up, make a 
photocopy of it and send it back 
anonymously to its owner. His name is 
Pierre D. I will ask the people listed in the 
address book to talk to me about him. 
Every day, through them, I will get closer 
to him.” 

But like an asymptotic curve, which 
approaches a limit but never reaches it, 
Calle’s investigations do not bring her 
closer to Pierre D. — or any of the others 
she observes. They only chart the 
distance between them. . 

In “The Shadow,” Calle writes the 
story of a day in her life as seen through 
the eyes of another person. The “nar- 
rator” here is the private detective her 
mother has hired. Calle goes to the 
museum, walks in the park, meets with 
friends, watches a movie. This installa- 
tion includes his photographs, his text, 
and her commentary on it. She knows 
that he is watching her, but he does not 
know that she knows. Who is the 
observer and who is the observed? 

For “The Hotel,” she poses as a 
chambermaid in a hotel in, Venice in 
order to photograph and describe some 
of the things she finds in people’s rooms 


S ophie Calle’s work is both verbal 





- 


— clothes, food, books, a sketchbook, a . 


journal. She constructs the story as an 
accumulation of details — a group of still 
lifes that don’t quite add up to a life. 
“The Sleepers” looks like the film 
scripts of early ‘60s black-and-white 
films like Godard’s Vivre sa vie (“My Life 
To Live’), Truffaut's Shoot the Piano 
Player; Antonioni’s L‘avventura — won- 
derful, mysterious movies whose mean- 
ing was never quite captured by those 
little books, with their still photographs 
and explanatory texts. Calle gets close to 





From Auto 


. ARR BEI 





biographical Stories (1988): “I always admired him. Silently, since I was a child. One November 8th — I was 


thirty years old — he allowed me to pay him a visit. He lived several hundred kilometers from Paris. I had brought 
a wedding dress in my valise, white silk with a short train. I wore it on our first night together.” 


other people by watching them sleep and 
dream, but their dreams and their secrets 
remain ineffable. 

In “Autobiographical Stories,” Calle 
photographs emotionally and erotically 
charged objects — the bathrobe worn by 
her first lover, a painting that hid a 
mysterious letter suggesting that another 
man might be her real father, a wedding 
dress she wore to make love to a man she 
had admired since she was a child. 

Here the painting explicitly hides a 
secret, rather than revealing it, but the 
other images don’t tell you very much 
either. Like a striptease, Calle’s pictures 
keep promising to tell all, but each 
revealed secret reveals anothef secret, 
and each hidden place turns out to be 
hiding something else. 

Calle’s photographs themselves are 
often quite ordinary, but they act as 
catalysts for a profound visual ex- 
perience, because of the many questions 
they raise about the act of seeing. Her art 
explores all kinds of looking: the spying 
and prying of journalists, spies, voyeurs, 
police informants, private eyes, psy- 
chiatrists, lawyers seeking evidence. She 
constantly asks what it means to see. 


This obsession with seeing and being 
seen culminates in “The Blind.” Here 
Calle interviews sightless persons in 
order to explore the limits of seeing, the 
way Truffaut used The Wild Child and 
Werner Herzog used Kaspar Hauser — 
people without language — to explore 
the limits of language. 

For ‘The Blind,” Calle asked persons 
who had been born blind what their 
image of beauty is. She photographed 
them and produced a picture of what 
they think is beautiful. 

The answers are poignant, poetic 
images, often expressing a yearning for a 
limitless, sublime beauty inaccessible to 
the eye. “A starlit sky must be beautiful.” 
“The sea must be beautiful too. They tell 
me it is blue and green and that when the 
sun reflects it, it hurts your eyes. It must 
be painful to look at.” “The color white.” 

Uncorrupted by seeing, Calle’s blind 
interviewees have a sense of beauty that 
approaches Plato’s idea of perfect form 
— what you see is merely an image of the 
perfect forms of ideal beauty, and art is 
merely an image of an image, twice 
removed from truth. Yet people, even 
those without sight, crave images and 


keep on making them. As Susan Sontag 
wrote at the beginning of On Photogra- 
phy, “Humankind lingers, unregenerate- 
ly, in Plato’s cave, still reveling, its age- 
old habit, in mere images of the truth.” 

The prosaic color photographs that 
Calle has produced for this installation 
clearly fail to capture the poetic images 
that the blind “see.” Yet Calle is not 
rejecting art but exploring — and finally 
accepting — its limits. In “The Blind,” 
beauty is the mysterious other whom 
Calle approaches but never meets. She 
isn’t trying to capture beauty in a single 
image; she only wants to map its 
mysterious distances. 

The last person in the series has an 
empty space beneath his portrait. He 
says, “Beauty — I've buried beauty. | 
don’t need any images in my brain. Since 
I cannot appreciate beauty, I have always 
run away from it.” That empty space is a 
terrifying image of a world without 
imagination — a world without art. 

Looking at the angry face of this man, 
I couldn't help thinking of Jesse Helms 
and all those who feel that we don’t need 


art. Sometimes it’s the sighted who are 
Oo 


blind. 


LL 
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Hill, Cutler, Cunningham, Reilly, Torrey: straddling the thoughtful attractiveness of folk and the rough-hewn urgency of rock 


Saving grace 


Lost Souls is a big winner from the Raindogs 


by Jim Macnie 


veryone knows about the acoustic 
E evenings nightclubs offer these 


days. Survey a few of these show- 
cases and you'll get a picture of 
clubland’s low-key side. You'll encounter 
first-time performers testing their folk- 
music wares. Maybe some original love 
songs, or a happy-go-lucky flit along the 
lines of “You do the baking and I'll do the 
making.” 

But you probably won’t hear many 
point-blank, I’m-fucked-up examina- 
tions of self. Or many disarmingly direct 
looks into what will happen if the success 
that you’re banking on _ never 
materializes. Or many non-smarmy in- 
vestigations of what would make a pal 
leap off the Newport Bridge. In short, 
you won't hear what Mark Cutler and 
Emerson Torrey were playing and sing- 
ing about at Providence’s Back Street Bar 
& Grill in 1986 when two Red Rockers 
and one Silly Wizard walked in. 


“The song we heard was ‘Walter. 


Jumped,’ ” Scottish fiddle virtuoso John- 
ny Cunningham recalls with a solemn 
reverence in his voice. “It sounds ridicu- 
lous, but it was right then that we knew 
that this was our man.” 

Their man was veteran songwriter 
Cutler, who for years had led 
Providence’s most promising and satis- 
fying band, the Schemers. During the 
early ‘80s, their bold-faced guitar rock set 
the standard for the Rhode Island club 
scene with a mainstream proficiency 
most bands from bigger towns only 
dream of. The Schemers provided the 
initial shell of the Raindogs, whose 
stunning first record, Lost Souls, has just 
been released nationally on the revived 
Atco label. The album, with its explosive 
veneer and rich, ringing sound, is a swift 
kick in the brain. It straddles that line 
between the thoughtful attractiveness of 
folk music and the rough-hewn urgency 
of rock. 

Cunningham, who was part of Bos- 
ton’s chops-intensive folk group Silly 
Wizard, and Red Rockers bassist Darren 
Hill and drummer Jimmy Reilly, also 
Bostonians, were out prowling for a 
singer/songwriter whose tunes might 
lend themselves to Celtic and Cajun 
arrangements. According to Reilly, they 
had big plans to “merge ethnic instru- 
ments and a rock-and-roll rhythm sec- 
tion. We didn’t have any songs, but we 
had plenty of aspirations.” 

“We were looking for a strong lyricist, 
someone who was saying something we 
all could believe in,” Cunningham con- 
tinues. “After the suicide song and a few 
others, it was obvious that Mark was our 
boy. His songs can be dark yet life- 


Mark Cutler: a keen eye for details supports his play-it-as-it-lays realism. 


affirming, just like a lot of Celtic tunes.” 
True enough. Lost Souls faces up to the 
tough decisions that we hear about and 
grapple with all the time. It plumbs the 
psyche for some answers and takes itself 
seriously, 

The band may be made up of a world- 
famous fiddler and experienced rockers 
(Reilly was also part of the incendiary 
Irish punk band Stiff Little Fingers), but 
Cutler’s songs are the stars, just as they 
were in the Schemers. His tunes, and 
their impassioned delivery, took the 
Schemers to the top of the WBCN Rock 
‘n’ Roll Rumble heap in ’85, but the band 
kept shooting themselves in the foot, 
circling aimlessly around New England 
stages. They sounded great, but they 
were getting nowhere. 

“It was a heavy time for me,” Cutler 
says. “Nobody in the band was taking 


the initiative to expand our territory, or to 
put out an album, or to get in a van and 
start sleeping on people’s floors. We 
didn’t think that way; we were waiting 
for the brass ring to come around. It 
wasn’t happening. And it was definitely 
getting boring.” 

If the jaundiced emotions Cutler was 
feeling could be deciphered in his songs 
of that time, the frustration was also an 
enzyme for a few edge-of-your-seat gigs. 
When the Schemers hit the local stages 
for their final performances, they were 
still a pretty damn exciting crew to rock 
with. Still, the rigors of nowheresville (a 
Cutler song title) took their toll. “Being 
that bummed damaged me,” he con- 
fesses. “I was saying, ‘What the fuck, 
man, I’m pretending up here. I don’t have 
any reason to act cocky or act like.a rock 
star. I’m on the 3-L Tour: Lupo’s, Living 


Room, Last Call.’ The sooner it ended, 
the sooner I could get on with it.” 

The pleadings from Boston couldn’t 
have come at a better time, and after 
several seductive phone calls (‘We lied 
to him left and right,” laughs Reilly), 
Cutler was off and the Raindogs were on. 
Disappointed Providence fans pissed and 
moaned; initially new listeners in Boston 
were as hard to find as gigs — though 
today the band can pack clubs like the 
Rat. But the sound that Cunningham, 
Reilly, and Hill had heard in their heads 
while pounding down Guinness at 
Limerick’s was being fleshed out. They 
were Satisfied. 

So as the ever-prolific Cutler kept 
cranking out keeper after keeper, the 
Raindogs honed their playing and re- 
fined their sound. One of the toughest 
problems was integrating Cunningham’s 
fiddle. In the celebrated Celtic ensembles 
Relativity and Silly Wizard, he was not 
only at home but at the top of his field. 
(“He's a bigwig across the water there, 
you know,” Reilly chides.) Both of those 
bands have drawn big audiences to the 
Somerville Theatre, and alone Cun- 
ningham routinely pulls a Guinness- 
guzzling crowd to spots like Johnny D’s, 
(Cunningham solo steals the show on the 
Somerville Theatre’s recently released 
anniversary-concert video, Saving 
Grace.) 

But in a rock band, he was in virgin 
territory. “I was so nervous, I would puke 
before the gig!” roars the thoroughly un- 
shy Cunningham. “In traditional music, 
we work from the melody down, and in 
rock and roll it’s from the rhythm up. I 
wanted to do it right, be part of it, not just 
riff over the top. My fiddle lines and 
Mark’s guitar lines aren’t drastically 
different, so we decided that rather than 
separate them, we'd bring them together. 
I found where I need to be, and I’m 
starting to get the same hit off this music 
that I do with traditional stuff.” 

Cutler’s fascination with minor keys 
and modal structures also gave the 
traditional tones a boost. Formed after 
the arrival of punk, the Schemers were a 
band smitten with Television’s dual- 
guitar exchange but enraptured by the 
mutated R&B filth that the Stones created 
around the time of Let It Bleed. Adding 
the irrepressible hooks of power pop, the 
Raindogs began to plow a similar turf. 

The quintet’s confidence and cohesion — 
made Atco pay attention. After getting 
signed, the band were surprised that the 
company had enough faith in them to 
bring in a massively successful producer, 
Neil Dorfsman, who had helped put 
together Dire Straits’ jillion-selling 
Brothers in Arms as well as the latest 
albums by Paul McCartney. and Sting. 
The choice of Dorfsman indicated that 
Atco was ready to go all the way; the 
band were rubbing. their hands and 
cackling. It was a real coup — until they 
went to the Power Station studios in 
New York and began to work with 
Dorfsman. 

“It didn’t take too long before we knew 
it wasn’t happening,” Cutler says. “We 
were psyched to work with him, but he 
was trying to change us. We balked. He 
said, -Well, it’s not going to sound like 
Brothers in Arms; and we said; ‘Good.’ 
He was trying to make it perfect. We're 
not session musicians; we’re a rock band. 
He couldn’t deal with our shortcomings. 
The guy was like Thor. We weren't 
ourselves around him.” 

“When Anton Fier [who’s also a 
producer, and the leader of the Golden 
Palominos] was brought in to play 
drums, he smelled what was going on,” 
Cutler continues. “He took me aside and 
told me, ‘It’s up to you. You're either 
going to fuck all your buddies here and 
feel rotten for two years, or you're going 
to call the record company and put your 
foot down.’ I said, ‘I am?’”’ . 

That's real-life pressure. You're finally 
where you always thought you wanted 
to be and everything’s wrong. Should 
you complain to the label after it’s given 
you “the best’? Risk alienating the 
power people in a power-person in- 
dustry? The Raindogs took one big gulp 
and told Atco that Dorfsman wasn’t their 
man. It was cool. 

Tramping back to Massachusetts, they 
went to a real nowheresville studio in 
Stoughton and began to crank out a 
record they could call their own. Peter 
Henderson, who had produced Super- 
tramp and other Brit bands, was called in. 

Cutler's forte is the way he stands toe- 
to-toe with his subject matter. He 
celebrates a new home, but doesn’t 
ignore its seediness. He stands within 
choking distance of love’s confinements 
and opts to hold out for the kind of 








freedom that’s found only in truth. Doors 
are locked, phantoms circle above, hu- 
mans get in over their heads. The wolves 
can’t be kept at bay forever; chances are 
you may never get what you want. 

It’s a ‘90s inversion of a Let It Bleed 
philosophy. A keen eye for details 
supports Cutler’s play-it-as-it-lays re- 
alism, his almost challenging sure-foot- 
edness in concocting a chorus. Cutler 
may have been stuck in a backwater 
town for 31 years, but he’s been keeping 
his notebook full of specifics. 

This chemistry makes songs like “Too 
Many Stars,” “Nobody’s Getting Out,” 
and “Something Wouldn’t Be the Same” 
discomforting and accessible at the same 
time. Cutler has long been interested in 
playing these qualities off each other, 
and his Bob Dylan-via-Richard Hell 
sneer (which puts on no airs, since it 
retains its Cranston accent) helps give 
credence to almost everything he utters. 
He doesn’t defend anyone; he’s met 
enough jerks to understand they 
probably deserve what's coming to them. 
But when he looks around, he sees many 
people who don’t want to be found, and 
many more who do but can’t be. The 
view from the corners we all paint 
ourselves into now and again is one 
Cutler is quite familiar with. 

“Mark’s songs are about right and 
wrong, good and bad,” Reilly says. 
“They’re emotional, like Irish songs.” 

“| don’t know that there’s much of a 
thread running through them,” Cutler 
counters. “They're just coming from the 
same two eyes, that’s all. You look 
around, you see things. I like to think 
that they have a bit of humor in them as 
well; the guy who is singing them might 
be a goofball in a way, like Dobbs from 
F-Troop or Satch from the Dead End 
Kids. He’s got that in him.” 

Well, maybe a _ perplexed Dobbs. 
Although he’s sometimes guilty of ro- 
manticizing his big life questions (inertia, 
self-doubt, victimization), there’s usually 
a part of Cutler that is able to reach 
around and give them a smack. In the 
most classic sense, the Raindogs’ music 
helps him achieve these small acts of 
liberation: Lost Souls is a rock-and-roll 
record, for sure. It might proffer tragedy, 
but it doesn’t sell you a mood. It tells you 
that a kick in the balls hurts like hell, and 
a slap on the back can be all the support 
you might need to get you through the 
night. 

Cunningham and Cutler make some 
knotty flow charts together. (Check the 
Revolver/Liege and Lief references on 
“May Your Heart Keep Beating,” an echo 
of the toast that was given before the 
feast on the inside cover of Beggars 
Banquet.) Torrey has a six-string down- 
stroke that wakes the neighbors; the 
rhythm section is bold and prominent. 
It’s mainstream rock, effervescent with 
classicism, void of subtext. The referen- 
ces — “Heart Full of Soul,” Blonde on 
Blonde — are pronounced. And with a 
concerted push by Atco, they could end 
up on the radio. 

Maybe their upcoming tour as openers 
for Warren Zevon will widen their 
constituency. One thing that kept the 
Schemers in the hearts of local listeners 
was their accurate representation of their 
community. The body chills that sprang 
out when the band smoked through a 
great set were prompted by the notion 
that we were all in this together. 

Of course, the heyday of the early ‘80s 
Providence scene has: been ruptured by 
the inevitable progression of time. Lost 
Souls looks over its shoulder, gives a 
wistful shake of the head, and then 
saunters off down the street. As if it had 
somewhere it needs to be. 

And it does. Last week at a dumpy 
rehearsal space in Pawtucket, the band 
glided through two devastating new 
tunes from Cutler's prolific pen. It’s not 
hard to imagine that their best work 
might be right around the corner. “We 
haven't done anything great yet,” the 
singer says, “but I think we have the 
capabilities of doing something. truly 
important.” 

The other night, a pal told me that one 
of the Raindogs’ strengths is the haven 
that the guitars provide when they ring 
out, a resounding sanctuary that can 
bolster your resolve. And she’s right. Lost 
souls, easy winners, heavy hitters — 
everybody needs some breathing room 
once in a while. Their songs play.on a 
jukebox powered by stoicism, commit- 
ment. Their collective experiences have 
given them fortitude. Realizing that we 
all weather the same basic storms, the 
Raindogs clear a space, offer a little - 
pleasure, and tell us to carry on. 0 
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James, Rosson, Tom Quinn, Cawley, John Quinn: on stage, they try to get as energetic as the room will allow. 


Grand slam 


Hullabaloo make an extremely loud and joyful noise 


by Kris Fell 


uch of the beauty of Hullabaloo 
M eerere: on the ear of the 
beholder. If you're looking for 
extremely loud, precise thrash, you'll 
probably make friends merrily slamming 
down front at a Hullabaloo show. Fans of 
thinking, improvisational tunesmithing 
can also be found at Hullabaloo gigs, 
nodding seriously somewhere in the 
back, alongside the black-clad, black- 
fingernailed teen-angst crowd. 
Heavy-metal kids who wouldn't be 


caught dead at a “punk rock show” 


(much less at a jazz club) dig listening to 
“Gotta Go,” from last summer's Beat 
Until Stiff LP. Hullabaloo also attract and 
encourage those lumpenprole characters 
who inevitably get drunk and throw beer 
(and the occasional carrot) at them. And 
if you’re one of those humorless types 
who's easily intimidated by aggressive 
rudeness, you can shake your fist and 
yell “You suck” right along with the rest 
of the folks who don’t get it. 

Guitarist Doug “Sluggo” Cawley 
hooked up with vocalist Tom Quinn (TQ) 
about six years ago in a band called 
Oddly Enough. At the time Quinn was 
studying trumpet and composition at 
Berklee. About two and a half years ago, 
they coerced Quinn’s brother John 
(“Jake”) to move from Iowa to Boston to 
play drums. With a bassist known 
variously as Papa Foxtrot, Dangling 
Love-Death Man, and Lloyd, they cut 
their first EP — it’s entitled It’s Not 
Enough To Be Loud, You Have To Suck 
To [sic] — and three cuts for a compila- 
tion called Suffer This on Cawley’s 
Gawdawful Records in 1988. 

The EP established them as a lean and 
twisted ensemble with a novel approach 
to songwriting. They claim to base their 
arrangements around Cawley’s lyrics. 
Yet about 90 percent of those lyrics are 
rendered incomprehensible by the time 
Tom Quinn gets through mutating and 
mutilating them. Tom says that they 
abide by one hard-and-fast rule: “We 
never play solos the same way twice, and 
if we do, we beat each other up. If you 
play a solo, it’s got to be you right now.” 

With a bassist ‘called Pete, they 
produced the aforementioned Beat Until 
Stiff LP for Toxic Shock Records, and 
cuts on two compilation ‘45s. Cawley’s 
lyrics on Beat Until Stiff are blunt, almost 
photographic representations of the 
grotesque, and somehow his images are 
surviving their trip through TQ’s dented 
vocal cords. The band recently received 
one politely stilted letter from a Japanese 
fan who claims he listens to Beat Until 
Stiff every day. But could the band be so 


kind as to translate for him the word 
“fucker”? 

In addition to bass players, Hullabaloo 
are hard on their instruments. Cawley 
routinely trades his broken guitars for 
those of other bands, and Tom Quinn 
finds it easier to borrow his horns from 
the New England Conservatory, where 
he works, than to attempt ownership. 

“I hada really nice trumpet, but now 
it’s in about seven pieces,” he moans. “I 
couldn’t take it to get fixed, because the 
guy would yell at me too much.” 
Likewise, his piano is an “old electric 
Wurlitzer that has so much beer on it that 
the notes don’t really play the notes.” 

On stage, Hullabaloo try to get as 
energetic as the room will allow, often 
treating audience members as poorly as 
they treat their instruments. “We depend 


on our audience,” claims Tom. “I wish I . 
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had a dollar for every time I’ve looked 
out and seen a bunch of noncommittal 





faces kind of far back out of the lights’ 


looking at us. I just want to throw 
something at them. I want them to throw 
something at me. I ask them to.” Cawley 
echoes, “If nobody loses an eye, it just 
isn’t fun.” 

Last summer, after the tour for Beat 
Until Stiff, John Quinn moved from 
drums to bass, Chris Rosson was re- 
cruited to play drums, and a second 
guitarist, Kevin James (late of Loving 
Six), was added. Hullabaloo may still 
look a little glued-together and messy on 
stage (the black studded-leather sax strap 
is a novel touch), but the new line-up 
sounds as tight and shiny as new shoes. 

Unfinished recordings for their next 
Toxic Shock vinyl — five songs for an EP, 
tentatively entitled Dead Serious, to be 
released next summer — prove that 
they’ve wasted no time getting the new 
members up to speed. All the Hullabaloo 
trademarks are in place: Charlie-Parker- 
on-acid snarls of sax, tempos marching- 
this-way-then-this, and vocals that veer 
from rubber-lipped shoutings to garbled 
android sullenness. Second guitarist 
James anchors the underlying melodies, 
freeing up Cawley’s effervescent finger- 
ings. Guitar solos range from crystalline 
twiddlings to sputters that echo the vocal 
phrasing, little spurts of words and notes 
leaping freely to their deaths. “Unkind- 
ness of Ravens” shows flashes of new 


maturity, the whole group tromping off 
to scale the same mountain at the same 
time. 

Hullabaloo are a valuable find, a band 
that provide a missing link between John 
Coltrane and White Zombie. So far, 
they've kept themselves out of the drony 
swirl of the Sub Pop trend, and the more 
serious histrionics of bands on the SST 
roster. By trial and error, each member in 
Hullabaloo sounds as if he’d determined 
the proper amount of substance abuse 
necessary to produce the right combina- 
tion of looseness and concentration. 

Jazz and weed turned repressed 
suburbanites into beatniks in the ‘50s. 
Perhaps when fused with new varieties 
of wood and steel, jazz and weed will 
help free the minds of a few sullen ‘90s 
club dwellers. In a first attempt to bind 
together a generation, John Quinn offers 
his services as Hullabaloo’s Minister of 
Information: “Would you like to know 
our Official stance on anything? Politics? 
Feminine hygiene? We think it should be 
free.” From his brother, Tom: “Shut up, 
John.” 

(Hullabaloo will be appearing at the 
Channel on Wednesday, January 31.) 

i *_ * & 

ODDS & ENDS. Friday, January 26: Think 
Tree at the Paradise (they say it’s not 
their final appearance before their Euro- 
pean tour); Hell Toupee at Green Street; 
See No Evil, with Drumming on Glass at 
the Rat; Shy Five with Talking to 
Animals at Bunratty’s; Joolz with Slade 
the Leveller at Ground Zero. 

Saturday, the 27th: Big Daddy Kane 
with Nice & Smooth at the Channel; 
Cxema with Common Ailments of 
Maturity at Bunratty’s; Dogzilla at T.T.’s; 
the return of the Roys at Green Street; 
Blood Oranges with the Vindicators at 
Necco Place; Bim Skala Bim with We 
Saw the Wolf at Grovers; the Bags and 
the Slaves at the Rat; Boogaloo Swamis at 
Johnny D's. 

Sunday, the 28th: afternoon show at 
the Rat with Killing Time, Swizz, and Bad 
Trip; the Neats live on WBCN’s Boston 
Emissions show (listen after 10 p.m.) ... 
Monday, the 29th: the Part Time Lovers 
with Jonatha & Jennifer at T.T.’s ... 
Wednesday, the 31st: Zug Zug joining 
Hullabaloo at the Channel; Chuck with 
Shockra at Johnny D’s; Holy Cow at 
Ground Zero; Pieces with the Unat- 
tached at AXIS; Marshall Crenshaw with 
Brothers Kendall at the Paradise ... 
Thursday, February 1: Babylon A.D. with 
Kid Crash at AXIS; Camper Van 
Beethoven with the Ordinaires and 


Hiding in Public‘at the Paradise. 0 
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On Valentines Day 
My True Love 
Gave To Me 
One Limo Ride... 
And A Bellygram?? 


If you're looking for a caterer, party space, 
entertainment or any party services, look to 


‘Phoenix 
. After Hours 
only in the Boston Phoenix 
Classifieds Section in Lifestyle 


FOR ADVERTISING INFORMATION, CALL 267-1234 
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The Stan Getz . 
Quartet fad 


Saturday, January 27 


The Herbie — 
la FeJaloroler a fale) 


Saturday, February 3 
at 7:30 & 10:00pm : Tickets $29.50 


1 + Phone Charges at Concertix 876-7777 


Saturday - FEBRUARY 3 
The Channel 
Boston 
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WERE FIGHTING FOR American Heart 
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SARA DASH: 
BROWN SUGAR 





show at Nightstage was unforgettable. 

She's signed to no label, she hasn’t had a hit 
since 1978's “Sinner Man,” yet she sees classic 
rock and blues as clearly as anyone now singing 
them. 

With her unusual shout style, gospel-based and 
jazz-trimmed, Dash rendered some well-worn 
songs unpredictable again. As the audience 
clapped. their hands to pianist Rusty Cloud’s 
gospel chords, Dash entered dressed in black 
pantsuit and boots — the timelessly citified 
blueswoman — humming and then scaling up the 
sheer walls of Little Richard's “Good Gosh-a- 
Mighty.” She rocked bit by careful bit. As her 
band pumped forward, she leaped riffs and then 
pulled back, singing not with the carefree 
jubilation of the original but with the skepticism of 
the 1990s. 

Dash sang Jimmy Witherspoon's signature 
“Stormy Monday,” a sit-down-and-cry blues, as 
dazed soul music. Talking and then surging, 
singing from her torso, she seemed to push the 
low pain of the melody out of her. She had 
something personal to witness in Sam Cooke's 
“It's a New Day,” perhaps his most unguardedly 
happy song. Dash separated her smooth shouts 
from the full-band portion of the song, refusing to 
soar or squall; only at the break, with nothing but 
pulse and pump behind her, did she tell her story 


T he first half of Sarah Dash’s January 19 _ 


Rendering well-worn songs unpredictable again 





of 10 years of obscurity after a grand six as part of 
the trio LaBelle and then “Sinner Man”: “It’s been 
rough, but I keep on climbing. And I’m gonna 
keep on climbing. Everybody’s got to do his own 
climbing.” 

But after imposing her hard-worker’s shout just 
as convincingly on “You’re There Between Us,” a 
red-clay soul song about a married woman who 
imagines her dead lover in the bed whenever she’s 
lying with her husband, Dash lost touch. She sang 
“What Can I Do for You” and “You Turn Me On” 


as a LaBelle medley, but her no-nonsense gospel ~ 


voice seemed ineffectually kittenish in fast disco 
rhythms unspiked by any of the Hendrix-like guitar 
shock LaBelle records pioneered for girl groups. 

Fresh from touring with the Rolling Stones — 
thereby regaining pop fans’ attention — she 
smacked her lips about joining Keith Richards for 
“Talk Is Cheap” and singing on Steel Wheels: 
“When Keith asked me . . . | hadn’t seen him since 
I was 14 ... he told me it’s platinum ... got to 
make room on my walls.” 

One can forgive her; she’s lucky to be back. But 
did she have to perform the Stones’ “Between a 
Rock and a Hard Place,” with no Mick or Keith on 
hand to play the song’s raunch up to her carefully 
developing sighs and howling? Did she have to 
sum herself up as.a Rolling Stones walk-on? This 
was, as she told us, her first concert, anywhere, in 
1990. Perhaps at the next one she'll have the 
confidence to give second lives to the classics, sing 
her own classic “Sinner Man,” and let that settle 
her accounts with pop fame. 

— Michael Freedberg 





BUTCH MORRIS: 


~HOMEING OUT 





it on the chin in the ‘80s. Several of those 

who had a compelling way with nebulous 
antics either grabbed a concept (Eugene Chad- 
bourne) or went off in search of more refined 
realms (John Zorn). Those who didn’t remained as 
low-profile as ever, huddling in self-supporting 
pockets. And though ‘89’s Exquisite Corpses from 
the Bunker (Heartpunch/NMDS, 500 Broadway, 
New York New York 10009), a wonderful mish- 
mash of sounds from the youngest generation of 
NYC experimentalists, was unflappably cogent, it 
was also a complete aberration. Definition has 
become a key denominator of our musical times; 
purely abstract sounds have been either shelved 
or lassoed. 

Conductor/composer/cornettist Butch Morris 
has chosen the latter route, and man does he have 
a lot of rope to twirl. On Homeing (Sound 
Aspects), he affords a 12-piece ensemble enough 
autonomy to allow the exposure of individual 
personalities. Freedom to govern your direction is 
an improviser’s stock-in-trade, and the sprawling 
mood shifts of this live date (recorded at West 
Berlin’s Total Music Meeting in November ‘87) 
tells us that Morris trusts those he has gathered to 
interpret his ideas. 

He is the boss; it’s his music being brought to 
life. But the written score in front of his players is 
minimal; Morris directs all the action — textural, 
dynamic, thematic — armed only with sketchy 
motifs. It’s a radical act that revitalizes the term 
“consensus” and blurs the definition of the term 
“composer.” In Morris’s music, as in the San 
Andreas strata and Red Square politics, nothing is 
immutable. 

Homeing is the second documentation of 
Morris’s leadership, and it’s far more successful 
than the disjunctive reverie of his first, Current 
Trends in Racism in Modern America (A Work in 
Progress) (Sound Aspects). Here cohesion is 
stressed, and the chiaroscuro of industrial and 
pastoral moments that gives the music its 
expansiveness seldom seems out of balance. 


U nadulterated free improvisation sure took 





Morris’s way with simple statements (check the 
unadorned melodic sense of “I'll Whistle Your 
Name” on Frank Lowe’s Decision in Paradise) 
belies the complexity of his music. That is, he does 
a lot with a little. The purring riff that propels 
Homeing is both salutation and resolution. 

By adding electronics (David Weinstein), voice 
(Shelly Hirsch), vibes (Eli Fountain), and violin 
(Jason Hwang) to more traditional improvising 
instruments (guitar, bass, drums, cornet), he shifts 
the textures. Although well-known in jazz circles 
— he has conducted David Murray’s big band on 
and off, all decade long — Morris veers toward the 
symphonic. It’s no accident that during one of the 
open sections oboist Daniel Werts quotes 
Stravinsky: allusions to jazz are kept at minimum. 

And though the group certainly get their share 
of input (Hirsch in particular goes on one of her 
exclamatory rants toward the end), many covert 
actions are squelched unless Morris deems them 
part of his plan. It’s a wise move that results in an 
eminently more listenable array of intangibles. 
The tone of Homeing is fluffy, not stuffy, and it’s 
this focus that keeps the ebb and flow from 
drifting into the ether. 

Much of what happens on Homeing parallels 
Morris's fascinating conduction process, where he 
allows improvisers a large degree of input but 
maintains structure with a baton and pre-arranged 
gestures. At the New Music America Festival last 
November, he proved that he’s become much 
more adept at squeezing ideas out of his team. The 
ever-changing personality of the piece “Where 
Music Goes II” was open for inspection all week 
long, and its day-to-day interaction. between 
conductor and orchestra proved to be as gripping 
to watch as it was to hear. It’s an approach that 
incorporates free improv’s anything-goes aspira- 
tions as it compromises improv’s cornerstone of 
self-determination. 

Although his remains a decidedly iffy metho- 
dology, Morris is finally getting some oil out of the 
well he’s been.tapping for the last few years. His 
ideas confirm the idea that a point of view is a 
crucial aspect of art while yet reminding us that, as 
we collide with one another in the late 20th 
century, integration can never be stressed enough. 
— Jim Macnie 
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PHOTOS BY MARK MORELLI 


Charlie Haden: music as liberating metaphor has never been so convincing. 


Band of the free 


Charlie Haden’s Liberation Music Orchestra has it together 


by Jon Garelick 


albums in 20 years. Its gigs have been 

infrequent; its personnel is ever- 
shifting. Yet to judge by the sound it 
produced last weekend at the Charles 
Hotel, bassist Charlie Haden’s Liberation 
Music Orchestra might as well be a 
longstanding road band. 

As drummer Paul Motian said after the 
band’s Boston-area debut; “The work 
we’ve had in the past 20 years I could 
count on both hands. It’s not real 
steady.” In fact, Motian is the only player 
in the current group, besides Haden, who 
worked on the original LMO Impulse 
release, back in 1969. But after the band’s 
riveting performance, Haden’s more cos- 
mic view of things might be more 
accurate. “The band’s always been 
together,” he said. 

The LMO, after a busy holiday season 
of New York City performances, kicked 


I t's an outfit that’s produced only two 


off a five-week celebration of the Regat- 
tabar’s fifth anniversary of jazz program- 
ming (the concerts are co-sponsored by 
*the Regattabar, the Boston Phoenix, and 
WFNX). And though the orchestra’s 
explicit political agenda might seem 
compromised in the context of a luxury 


hotel and $18.50 admission, the music * 


itself lived up to the band’s name. 

Here were folk melodies from the 
Spanish Civil War, marches, anthems, 
laments, free-jazz squalling, and a “We 
Shall Overcome” that broke into a joyous 
straight-ahead blues jam. Here was a 
band that contained diverse music and 
musical personalities while maintaining 
its own distinctive group identity, in 
which you couldn’t always distinguish 
between written material (with arrange- 
ments by Carla Bley) and improvisation, 
and in which, as individuals became more 
“free,” the group as a whole sounded 


Still happening 


Meredith Monk brings the ‘60s to the “90s 


by Ted Drozdowski 


eredith Monk came in with the 

‘60s as part of a new breed of 

artist who rode the fresh cross- 
currents of openness, creativity, and 
tolerance. She emerged as a choreogra- 
pher and dancer whose work was 
compatible with the spirit of the mu- 
sic/art/performance “happenings” that 
have since become a nearly folkloric 
aspect of the times. 

But through the ’70s, and especially in 
the ‘80s, it’s become apparent that Monk 
is as much composer as choreographer, if 
not more so. Her Boston performances in 
recent years have drifted progressively 
farther from dance, and her latest concert 
here, at Northeastern University’s Black- 
man Auditorium last Saturday, omitted 
choreography altogether save for a bit of 
cha-cha, rhythmic swaying, and some 
arm movement to illustrate the solo vocal 
pieces that began the program. 

That's not a complaint. Monk’s current 
music, though it appears to be simple 
minimalism, is provocative and enter- 
taining and, with the help of members of 
the Vocal Ensemble (which she founded 
in 1978), bears harmonic treasures. 

The Northeastern concert, part of the 
school’s nuArts program, began with 
Monk at her most subtle and enjoyably 
puzzling. Wearing a black jumpsuit with 
matching patent-leather boots, she stood 
center stage and sang a dozen wordless 
songs unaccompanied. 


The first four were selections from 

Songs from the Hill, a cycle she began 
- composing on a dune in a New Mexico 

desert. The opener, “Porch,” was heavy 
on vibrato and interrupted its phrases 
only long enough for Monk to draw 
breath. She explored tones from a 
crystalline soprano to a nasal hum, 
running her syllables through a melody 
that seemed to draw as much from ‘50s 
doo-wop as from the dry, shifting sands. 

“Mesa” and “Old Woman's Song” 
were accompanied by body language 
that drove their intentions home. The 
former worked as a song of greeting, 
combining cheery sounds and raised and 
waving arms; the latter was comforting, 
laden with bright trills and the motions 
of a mother caressing and cradling her 
child. The last of the subset, “O-Lai-O,” 
drew on the sounds in its title and 
Monk’s raised arms and kneeling pos- 
tures to create the impression of a 
member of an ancient desert culture 
worshipping its gods. 

The songs became increasingly visual 
as she continued, occasionally unreeling 
the sort of sonic movies the Residents 
conjured on their groundbreaking and 
largely ignored Eskimo LP. “Insect” 
explored her low range, relying mostly 
on a vocal technique that sounded like a 
fuzzy hiccup. “Bird Code” was a delight, 
as Monk went to the high side of her 
soprano to create a sky full of cooing and 


PAUL ROBICHEAU 


tighter. Music as liberating metaphor has 
never been more convincing. 

Haden probably had to choose the 
band’s all-star, 12-piece line-up on the 
basis of availability as much as com- 
patibility, but he couldn’t have asked for 
a better balance. Matching Gary 
Thomas's out-there tenor lines were Joe 
Lovano’s straight-ahead eighth notes; 


Tom Harrell’s classic bop trumpet con- 


tours were set against the post-Coltrane 
sound of Stanton Davis; tuba player Joe 
Daly and French horn Sharon Freeman 
gave weight and color to a brass section 
that featured messianic solos from trom- 
bonist Ray Anderson. 

The meshing of individual struggle 


with group solidarity began with the first 
piece of the night: Abdullah Ibrahim’s 
anthem for the African National Con- 
gress. In Bley’s arrangement, the brass 
and reeds, sans rhythm section, offered a 
stately, positively hymnal reading of the 
theme, then gave way to some heated 
free-jazz blowing from alto saxophonist 
Ken McIntyre. (McIntyre appears with 
his trio at the Middle East in Central 
Square on February 22.) As McIntyre tore 
along on a rapid “pulse” beat set by 
Haden and Motian, the brass would 
interject with fragments-of the melody. 
The juxtaposition of Ibrahim’s dignified 
theme with free blowing from the 
soloists and the ensemble culminated in 
a final, exultant unison chorus by the full 
band. 

Both sets included mostly new ma- 
terial. Besides the ANC anthem, Bley had 
penned a beautiful melody for Langston 
Hughes’s poem “Dream Keeper.” The 
new LMO album, set to be recorded in 
April, will include a version of the tune 
with verses sung by the Harlem Boys’ 
Choir. This was followed by a medley of 
Spanish and Latin American folk songs 
as well as Haden’s own “Sandino,” 
which was written for the Nicaraguan 
leader Augusto César Sandino. 








Stanton Davis: post-Coltrane sound 


Anderson’s adamant trombone 
vocalisms opened and closed Haden’s 
“Spiritual,” which is dedicated to Martin 
Luther King. Here Haden also solo’d 
against an Ellingtonian chorus of muted 
brass, and pianist Amina Claudine Myers 
played a cadenza of rolling gospel chords 
that brought the house down. Cuban 
composer Silvio Rodriquez’s “Tale of a 
Tornado” began with Freeman and 
guitarist Mick Goodrick stating the 
melody and then blossomed into a lyric 
unfolding of the band’s full range of 
harmonic colors, from reeds to high brass 
and low. 

At times, the exhilarating segues from 
written material to collective improvisa- 
tion recalled some of Charles. Mingus's 
small groups, especially in the way a 
soloist’s ideas would be picked up by one 
player and then another until the whole 
band was rocking with it. 

In the first set’s closer, “La Pasionaria” 
(a tribute to Spanish Civil War heroine 
Dolores Ibarruri, from the band’s 1982 
ECM album “The Ballad of the Fallen”), 
meters and tempos shifted from the 
original easy Spanish 3/4 theme, reveal- 
ing surprise after surprise. As Gary 
Thomas finished his tenor solo, Lovano 
rose to join him in heady counterpoint, 





sniping flyers. The “Breath Song” was an 


arresting exploration, with Monk taking . 


her wordlessness to the limit, using sharp 
intakes of breath between sung syllables 
to create a propulsive rhythm that 
revealed an exacting sense of time. 

“Prairie Ghost” evoked the quiet of the 
plains, which was slowly disrupted by 
vocal approximations of a barking dog 
and, then, the passing of the enraged 
spirit in its title. “Jew’s Harp” was also a 
fascinating show of chops, with Monk 
flicking away on one of the “boinging” 
charmless little instruments and singing 
at the same time, building a dense 
harmony between the harp’s comic 
twang and her own perfectly pitched 
voice. _ 

The sometimes glottal and seemingly 
fragmented vocal utterances Monk con- 
structs into tunes reveals her fascination 
with other peoples. At times they sound 
like the language of the Bushmen, the 
New Guinea Pygmies, or even the throat 
singing of the Inuits. But her interest in 
linguistics aside, she knows there’s also 
plenty of material in the world’s less 
esoteric ‘corners for the cultural 
spelunker. 

Proof was found in “Panda Chant” 
and “Memory Song,” from The Games, a 
science-fiction opera she composed with 
Ping Chong. Within the opera, the pieces 
are part of an annual ritual performed by 
a culture populated by survivors of some 
sort of global disaster — probably war — 
who use them as a means of contact with 
their dimly recollected past. “Panda 
Chant” is just that: something to get the 
village up and swinging. And swing they 
did, with Ensemble members Robert Een 
(who doubled on cello), Andrea Good- 
man, and Nicky Paraiso adding sung 





then the brass stepped in, led by 


Anderson’s growling plunger mute. 
When Lovano went into his solo with the 
rhythm section, McIntyre, seated beside 
him, offered alto commentary. 

In the extended jam of “We Shall 
Overcome” (the second set’s encore), 
McIntyre’s clarinet solo settled into a 
repeated scale that soon infected Lovano 
and, finally, the entire ensemble. 

There were other small miracles 
throughout the evening: Myers’s barrel- 
house blues choruses on “We Shall 
Overcome,” a solo by Daly that moved 
from oom-pah humorous to multiphonic 
haunting, a two-note hop-along alto riff 
by MclIntyre that developed into an 
arrangement of ensemble hocketing, and 
Harrell’s considered, passionate trumpet 
phrases rising as the full orchestra 
swelled behind him. 

Through it all, at center stage, was 
Haden, keeping time, taking solos that 
were by turns meditative, lyrical, and 
boppish, looking up with pleased sur- 
prise at one of Anderson’s musical 
responses to a soloist or, at one point, 
giving his hands a rest, simply swaying 
and smiling while Daly's tuba played the 
bass line. In the audience, a lot of people 
smiled along with him. 


syncopations to Monk’s time-keeping 
over a keyboard pulse. ‘Memory Song” 
was more ritually purposeful, with its 
call-and-response chorus of “Do you 
remember . . . trees? birds? coffee?” 

The “Tokyo Cha-Cha” did much the 
same sort of exploration in a more 
realistic context, though Monk warned us 
beforehand that she finds Tokyo the 
most surreal city in the world. The piece 
combined Latin dance steps, traditional 
Japanese salutations, psychedelic ‘60s 
organ sounds, an overlay of voices and 
synthesizer lines that evoked Tokyo's 
commuter crush, and a repeatedly sung 
line (“Let’s cha-cha all happy, all beauti- 


' ful day — all nice-a day”) that emerged 


as a comic theme. 

Monk, who also works in the visual 
arts, concluded the performance with 
musical excerpts from Book of Days, her 
first feature-length film, which was 
completed last year. Adding Ensemble 
members Allison Easter, Ching 
Gonzalez, and Nurit Tilles (for a total of 
seven voices), she set about creating a 
series of dense and shifting textures. 

The music followed the film’s theme of 
portraying the similarities afd dif- 
ferences between life today and in the 
Middle Ages, as seen through the eyes of 
a young girl. It was the concert’s darkest 
stuff, drawing in part on Gregorian chant 
for its medieval sections, then speeding 
into choruses of light, tightly spun 
monosyllabic harmonies and laughter 
that finally built to a mocking pitch and 
turned into threatening breathy choruses 
of “We know who you are!” If nothing 
else, this teasing selection made the film, 
which is set to be broadcast by PBS this 
year, seem appealingly moody and 
promising. 0 
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supergroup who defied the rules of 

arena rock. In an era when most 
major acts were built around soloists 
(Led Zeppelin’s Page and Plant being the 
classic example), Earth, Wind & Fire were 
a real band, for whom the ensemble 
sound was everything. In the face of 
Hotel California cynicism, EWF main- 
tained a glowingly positive aura through 
the sentiments in their breakthrough 
songs (“Shining Star,” “Sing a Song,” 


E arth, Wind & Fire were a ‘70s 


“That's the Way of the World”) and their — 


collective persona. And they were black. 

More important, the band also prac- 
ticed what they preached: unity, love, 
harmony. Especially harmony, led by the 
voices of Philip Bailey and Maurice 
White, the man who began the band as 
the Salty Peppers in 1970 and who 
remains one of the most talented vocal 
arrangers in pop. 

But after a three-year hiatus, Earth, 
Wind & Fire came back in 1987 with a 
single, “Systems of Survival,” whose text 
was a laundry list of humanity’s deep 
troubles, and an album, Touch the 
World, whose title track was an outright 
prayer for salvation from starvation, 
addiction, ignorance, and other plagues. 
Sure there were still tunes like “You and 
I” and “Thinking of You” to take the 
edge off, but it seemed the band was at a 
crossroads, teetering between its long- 
standing, pleasant platitudinousness — 
largely an outgrowth of White’s studies 
of mysticism and Bailey’s devout Chris- 
tianity — and a tough, fresh, political 
stance. 

Well, on the new Earth, Wind & Fire 
album Heritage, which arrives in stores 
this week, the band have abandoned the 
hobgoblins and returned to the homilies. 
And that’s okay. Anyone who's seen one 
of EWF’s arena spectacles — with 
disappearing singers and levitating 
bassists — knows the group have always 
stood more for entertainment than any- 
thing else. And White and company — 
which includes Bailey, bassist and 
brother Verdine White, saxist Andrew 
Woolfolk, percussionist Ralph Johnson, 
guitarist Sheldon Reynolds, and drum- 
mer Sonny Emory on this go-‘round — 
have always been consummate enter- 
tainers. 

“When we recorded ‘System of 
Survival’ and ‘Touch the World,’” ex- 
plains Maurice White, “at that time my 
consciousness about homelessness and 
what was going on in the community and 
the world was reflected in those songs, so 
they seemed to coincide with what was 
going on at the time. I’m not saying that 
these things still aren’t around. I’m just in 
a different mind set this time.” 

“You can’t cure all the ills of the world 
with a song,” Bailey offers, “but I think 
that as artists we have a responsibility to 
speak out. I think the band mirrors 
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Proud Heritage 


The harmony of Earth, Wind & Fire 


by Ted Drozdowski 





what's going on. We try to talk about 
what people are going through. But at the 
same time, we try not to be depressing 
about it. There’s already enough music 
out there, rap and stuff, that takes a 
strong point of view and seems to stir up 
a lot of controversy. Our main purpose 
has always been to do the music which 
we love. Music is the universal 
language.” 

Platitudes again, but what the heck, it 
is a bonus that Heritage also marks the 
band’s return to a more holistic ap- 
proach. The sequences and com- 
puterbuilt studio tracks that gave Touch 
the World a more contemporary and 
mechanical flavor were toned down in 
favor of more live-in-the-studio playing 


during these sessions, and it pays off ina . 


sound as lush and vital as EWF’s miid- 
‘70s work. 

The call-and-response vocals and 
backing arrangements of ‘Takin’ 
Chances” recalls the smart funk-lite of 
“Shining Star.” “King of the Groove” 
begs a more overt comparison with its 
teasing “Wish upon a star” lyric, though 
ultimately it’s a James Brown homage 
with a telling Jimmy Nolen guitar lick. 
And the strongest shades of ‘70s funk are 
in the ballad “Good Time,” which 
features a bona fide shade of ‘70s funk, 
Sly Stone, turning in the kind of steamy, 
romantic roar that made him famous 
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They've abandoned the hobgoblins and returned to the homilies. 


before his drug problems and erratic 
behavior made him infamous. 

“That song was written especially for 
him. We sent it to him and he wrote the 
lyrics. He’s doing good. I think he’s in a 
rehabilitation center, trying to put his life 
together,” White says, putting a typically 


upbeat tailspin on his response to a query 


about the song’s MO and Sly’s health. 

How easy is it for White and his 
cronies to keep cynicism at bay? “Life 
keeps me simple,” White responds. “Just 
trying to adjust to the things that go 
on around me every day keeps me 
simple.” 

Bailey is a little more forthcoming: 
“You do have a tendency to get cynical 
because life is not what it promises to be, 
nothing is as it seems. But I've got my 
faith. Still, Earth, Wind & Fire has always 
tried to be about certain things that it’s 
even been hard for us to live up to. 
There’s a song that covers that. ‘All 
About Love’: ‘Paint a pretty smile every 
day/Love is a blessing, never let it turn 
away/It’s all about love.’ It talks about 
the fact that life isn’t what it seems to be, 
but nonetheless love covers a multitude 
of inequities.” - 

Even in the -music business, where 
Bailey saw the tune he cut with Phil 
Collins — “Easy Lover,” from Collins’s 
1985 solo LP Chinese Wall — become an 
across-the-airwaves smash and its fol- 








low-up single be virtually ignored by all 
but black-oriented radio stations? “That's 
the norm, and it’s hard to deal with,” 
Bailey admits. “Nonetheless, I can’t 
allow it to make me bitter. Phil’s a great 
guy, and when we entered the project, 
the black and white question was never 
raised. But afterward, it was always 
raised, though never by us. The fact that 
my albums or Maurice’s do not get the 
same attention as one song I recorded 
with a very talented guy who happened 
to be white is for sure a real hard thing to 
deal with. 

“With all the things that I’ve ex- 
perienced as a black man, I told my son 
when he graduated from high school that 
you have the responsibility to major 
based on who you are. Because in what 
you're going to do with your life, there’s 
the possibility that somebody’s gonna 
take your gig. For example, I could lose 
my record deal. So I think the real 
challenge is to be the person you want to 
be, not just the challenge of doing what 
you want to do.” 

Along these lines, it also seems ap- 
propriate that the album’s first single, 
“Heritage,” is its cornerstone. Its lyrics, in 
part, run, “Just be proud of the land 
where your blood comes from/No one 
can take away what you've done... . Be 
proud/Stand tall/Take your rightful 
place/It’s your heritage.” The tune, 
which was released on Martin Luther 
King’s birthday, also features young 
black vocal act the Boys, singing with 
White, Bailey, and background- 
vocalistguitarist  Reyriolds. The col- 
laboration signifies the passing of the 
torch, in much the same way that White, 
whose career began.as a session drum- 
mer at Chess Records, received his 
tutelage under the gaze of that label’s 
roster of blues and jazz giants. (Deft. 
rapper M.C. Hammer also appears on‘ 
“Wanna Be the Man” and “Love of You,” 
serving the same symbolic duty and 
giving EWF a little street credibility with 
a younger generation.) 

The theme of black heritage is also 
supported by a series of instrumental 

es between songs. “Soweto” is 
White’s atmospheric kalimba solo. “Body 
Wrap” is a funny shard of good-natured 
jive. And “Bird” is a soaring nod to the 
legacy of jazz, via Charlie Parker. 

“But the point we're really trying to 
make, especially with ‘Heritage,’” says 
Bailey, “is that we're not only talking 
about black culture. We're talking about 
the Italians, the Germans, the Jewish. We 
all have a significant part to play in the 
world, and we can be proud of our 
individual heritage. We're all part of the 
same rainbow of nationalities, and we 
can all be part of this collective human 
heritage.” There he goes, upbeat and 
platitudinous again. But who needs 
another Public Enemy, anyway? O 
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Beston Police PE.O.S. Program. Francis M. Roache, Commissioner 0 Raymond L: Flynn, Mayor 3 Michael S. Dukakis, Govemor 
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sacred 
Holy Cow raise hell 


by Ted Drozdowski 


n a good evening, Holy Cow 
O play like a nightmare. Frog- 

crouched and bare-chested, sing- 
er Chris Means ‘moans lyrics about 
demons and lashings, his hair falling in 
long black hanks over the Lovecraftian 
night-gaunt tattooed on his side-shaven 
head. The rest of the band — guitarist 
Paul Koczwara, drummer Dale Cun- 
ningham, and bassist Dave Deschenes — 
provide the thunder and lightning that 
every good horror story needs. They 
whip up gusts of feedback and sustained 
peals of broken and home-hewn chords 
that glide over pitch-black pools of 
troglodytic rhythm. , 

Through seven years and two albums 
— Call It What You Will and Suggested 
Reading (which features songs based on 
several of the band’s favorite terror tales) 
— Holy Cow have endured the jeers of 
the mainstream and enjoyed the praise 
and loyalty of an ever-growing cult of 
fans that has lately allowed the band, 
whose members hail from around New 
Bedford and Pawtucket, to expand their 
circuit to include New York clubs like 
CBGB and the; Pyramid. But Holy Cow 
shows are rare, for the band choose their 
dates as carefully as the keeper of a 
haunted crypt selects his keys. On 
Wednesday, January 31, the group will 
play Ground Zero, a calculatedly creepy 
little club on Mass Ave in Cambridge’s 
Central Square-that’s an appropriate spot 
for their good-naturedly morbid mu- 
sings. 

Lately, however, Holy Cow have 
shifted their focus from weird fiction to 
ugly reality. ‘“Disgust in the human race 
is a big influence for us right now,” says 
Deschenes. “There’s just so much lousy 
stuff happening, and not much good. The 


RAINDOGS REIGN! 


PETER LOCKE 


AIDS situation is out of hand. It’s clear 
that the government is lying to people. 
Racism seems to be on an upswing, and 
the religious right seems to hate mostly 
everything. And the anti-abortionists — I 
think watching their behavior is enough 
to infuriate anybody. There’s just not a 
lot of kindness in America right now, and 
that’s a shame. 

“Some people say that Holy Cow is 
depressing, because of the things we sing 
about. But all of these other miserable 
things are really happening in the world. 
I think a band like Holy Cow can give 
people a nice release from that; it’s an 
outlet for the frustration they feel. | know 
that after I play a set with Holy Cow, I 
feel better about things.” 








“The Raindogs are ‘Celtic R& B’—the Waterboys 
eating a Beggar’s Banquet on Highway 61." 










ATCO: 


LOST SOULS 


the debut album from 


RAINDOGS 


Musician February, ‘90 
See 

THE 
RAINDOGS 
with 

Warren Zevon 


Saturday, February 3” 
at the Orpheum 






~ LOST SOULS 


$11.77 CD © $6.99 LP/Cass 


ag)New burl Comes 


Newbury Street 
236-4930 


Harvard Square 
491-0337 


MIT Student Center 
225-2872 


Burlington 
270-9860 
Framingham 
620-0735 


On Atco Compact Discs, Cassettes and Records 
Division of Atlantic Recording Corporation 
1990 Attontc Recording Corp @* A Warner Communx ations Co 





Shifting the focus from weird fiction to ugly rea ity 














Although not always. More than a year 
ago, the band started covering the Dead 
Kennedys’ “Nazi Punks, Fuck Off’ in 
their sets after a crew of swastika-wearing 
skinheads started a scuffle during a Holy 
Cow show at the Living Room in 
Providence. “It's a club we've been 
playing for years, that really feels like 
home for us, and to have that happen felt 
like a violation. To see people so hateful 
and prejudiced in the underground music 
scene, which is supposed to be free and 
open to things that are different, just goes 
against the grain.” 

Holy Cow also plan to record their 
version of the song — slower, with all the 
repudiating details of the lyrics etched in 
monolithic rock — for their next album. 





In exchange for a few copies and a 
publishing credit, they’ve gotten the 
blessing of its author, former DKs’ 
frontman Jello Biafra. 

Now all they need is a_ recording 
budget. Deschenes says that several 


independent labels have expressed 
interest in the band, thanks to their 
recent breakthrough to the New York 
City club scene. But deal or not, 
Deschenes assures me there will definite- 
ly be another Holy Cow record. “We've 
still got a loan out from our first record 
and. our second record. And soon 
enough, if nothing happens, we'll just 
take out another one for our third . . . and 
our fourth and fifth. We'll stick to our 
guns.” O 


THE LOUNGE LIZARDS 
VOICE OF CHUNK 





“Best thing I've heard in five years. ..@ music lesson.” 
MICHAEL BRECKER 


“Life-affirming music. ..inspiring.” 
DAVID SANBORN 


“Staking out néw musical territory west of Charlies Mingus, east of Bernard Herrmann.” 
THE NEW YORK Times 


“John Lurie, as always, ever unique and one of my favorites.” 
PHILIP GLASS 


“It takes wild courage to play this music; it takes even more to listen to it.” 
TOM WAITS 


NOT AVAILABLE IN STORES 
TO ORDER CALL TOLL FREE 1-800-44CHUNK 


Or send check of money order to LAGARTO PRODUCTIONS P.O. Box 1740, New York, N.Y. 10009 
—— $11.99 for cassette plus $3.00 shipping and handling ——— $14.99 for compact disc plus $3.00 shipping and handling 
Tete! amount onclesed $______. (New York residents, please add applicable sales tax.) 




















Name 
Address State lp 
Visa mtx MasterCard Cards ‘ 
tap. Bate ag 
Lagarte Productions, inc., 23 East 3rd St., New York, W.Y. 10003. Replacement for defective merchandise guaranteed. BP 
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ry USED SAVE S. 


at 


Compact Disc & Cassette Exchange 
We Buy & Sell 










‘PLANET: 


NEW AND USED 
‘COMPACT DISCS - RECORDS - CASSETTES 
eqh tt KINDS OF MUSIC 






~ DINING ROOM NOW OPEN 
THURS., FRI, & SAT. 'TIL 2PM 












é e r 
GREAT CHINESE FOOD! : WE WILL PAY YOU TOP DOLLAR FOR WE BUY : Buyany4CpD's | 
LUNCH ~- DINNER + LATE s ALLRINDS OF MUSIC: ROCK, JAZ ANDSELL || |! Get 5th 1/2 Off | 
536-0420 109 Brookline Ave. R&B, FOLK, REGGAE, OPEN 7 DAYS er Se one 
ain doaege anes : 536 COMM 1ON : WE ALTH AVE 353-0693 ane eee 






787-7680 * 187 Harvard Ave. ® Allston 
(corner of Comm. Ave. & Harvard, across from Bunratty’s) 






parking in Red Sox lot after 4pm (except night games) 
0 See KENMORE SQUARE, BOSTON . SOME PICK-UPS AVAILABLE 











a A day at the races can g SHADOW OF 


murder, as Nick and Nora 
a Charles (William Powell an q THE THIN MAN 


aq Myrna Loy) discover in “i Saturday 
fourth of the six classic 10:00pm 
Thin Man films. 
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YUKON JACK 


presents the 


Pin Point Passer Contest 


Join us at Molly’s for your chance 
to win a trip to Daytona Beach 









Compete on 
Wednesday Nites 
Beginning January 31 









: a Naas ay ~ a ; Register to compete 
oe at ade he rk ed Rae, nan between 7:00 and 8:00 p.m. 
he RY x tak Pk % re. : : 
‘fees OR fy . v ; 4 j q “ : i & . ee : at Molly’s 


161 Brighton Ave., Allston 
THE O88): THE Wan 
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- John Landis insult to intell 


HOT DOTS 


by Clif Garboden 


FRIDAY 


8:00 (5) Years of Glory. Mike Lynch hosts a 
collection of video essays on Boston sports during 
the ‘80s. (Until 9 p.m.) 

8:00 (25) Music Peace Festival. How you 
say, rock eett! Soviet acts, plus the. West's 
contribution of Bon Jovi, Skid Row, Motley Crue, 








and Ozzy as our megawatt am- 
bassadors of will. You've come a long way, 
babushka. (Until 10 p.m.) 

9:00 The Silents: Broken Blossoms. A 1919 


D.W. ttn silent movie with a stereo music track. 
Lillian Gish stars as an abused Limehouse child 
befriended by a Chinese poet. Also starring Donald 
Crisp and Richard Barthelmess as a Chinese poet. 


Until 10:30 p.m.) 

:00 (7) of Darkness (movie). Tony 
Perkins, Mia Sara, and Jack Coleman star in a 
horror mystery about a Chicago schoolteacher who 
ships out to Romania to unearth (heh-heh) her 
missing father. (Until 11 p.m.) 


11:00 The See ee, 
tants of Art from the Renaissance to 


Cons- 
The Artist and the Nude. The agony and the 
ecstasy, the and the passion, the prince and 


. rig ind the , the Hatfield 
Srd'uw Cove. (Until 11:30 wk guia ? 
SATURDAY 


1:00 (7) Basketball. Arizona versus Pitt, or Florida 


versus LSU. 
3:00 (7) Basketball. Syracuse ve’™'1s Geor: . 
6:00 (44) Detour (movie). A low-budget 1945 film 
i G. Ulmer starring Tom Neal as a 
hitchhiki ist who My 2 Apa a fatal distrac- 
tion (ann Bavage): (Until 7:10 ig 3 
7:10 (44) The General (movie). This is the one 
where Buster Keaton balances a railroad tie while 
he sits on the cow-catcher of a moving Porter 
locomotive. Buster earned his pay. A 1927 master- 
piece with Keaton as a Civil War Confederate sent 
across Union lines to retrievea hijacked train. (Until 
11 p.m. 








‘ed by John Dennis. (Until 9 p.m.) 

Thin Man (movie). Murder at 
-authentic collec- 
is, and plugs. And the 
nagging persistence of Nick and Nora Charles 
(William Powell and Myrna Loy in rare form). From 


| 1941. (Until 11:35 p.m.) 
9:00 (7) Super 


: Bow! Saturday Night. Connie Chung 
was not invited. Another attempt to persuade 
everyone to care as much as the NFL wants us to. 
The madness begins outside the Superdome. (Until 
11 p.m.) 





SUNDAY 


. 12:30 (7) Basketball. The Celts versus the Phoenix 


Suns. 
3:00 (7) Super Bowl XXIV 
any pregame show, but a two- 
(Until 5 p.m.) . 
5:00 (7) Football. Super Bowl XXIV happens at last 
be - let's eT art a ‘gue Ea — 
the Steelers, rig ve ink, 
yet? That's what the NFL’s counting on, so you 
won't notice if the game falls short of the Second 
excitement. Halftime’s. good 
this year — the Up with People people are going to 
paint themselves blue and conduct a virgin 
sacrifice; Paul Williams will sing “Funky Cold 
Medina,” Manuel Noriega will do his Isaac Hayes 
imitation in ——— of Black History Month, and 
the Red Army release a flock of 70,000 hand- 
dyed plovers into the New Orleans sunset outside 
Superdome. (Until you’re too plastered to 


me Show. Not just 
r pregame show. 


fuck 
550 care.) 


) WonderWorks: Prince Caspian and the ~ 


rt one. After The 


7:00 (4) Annie (movie). +m 
likable, disjointed, trivial, painful, and contrived. No 
wonder it was such a hit. Aileen Quinn stars with 
Albert Finney, Carol Burnett, Bernadette Peters, 
and Tim Curry in John Huston’s 1982 adaptation 
from Broadway. The sun will come up tomorrow 
even if you skip this. (Until 9 er 

7:00 (38) Chapter Two (movie). A widowed writer 
and a divorced actress tie the knot hastily. James 
Caan and Marsha Mason star. (Until 9:30 gir) 
8:00 (44) Eyes on the Prize Ii: Two jeties 
(1965-1968). Repeated from last week. Urban race 
violence buttresses the revelation that American 
blacks and whites lived in parallel universes. (Until 9 


.m.) 
8:00 2) Masterpiece Theatre: After the War, part 
four. se who watched last week's edition of this 
latest Frederic Raphael post-WW2 Euro-gen- 
erational drama assure us it was not as dull as 
episode two was. Tonight, Michael learns of a 
secret plot to take over the Suez Canal. (Until 11 


p.m.) . 

9:00 (4) Spies like Us (movie). And we're rather 
fond of spies — in their place. Chevy Chase, Dan 
Aykroyd, and Donna Dixon verify the theory that 
coherent movie is a lost art in this 1985 
nce. To be fair, we'll 
admit it has its moments. eng 11 p.m.) 

9:00 (5) Star Trek Ill: Search for ie mae 
(movie). Shatner, Nimoy, Kelley, Doohan, and Takei 
reunite to rescue our favorite Vulcan from rebirth. 


11:00 (2) The Casebook of Sherlock Holmes: The 
Case of the Impostor Mystery, and The Case of the 
Greystone Inscription. Can't vouch for the sense of 
the titles. More detection in black-and-white star- 
ring Ronald Howard (not Opie) as Holmes. (Until 
midnight. 

11:00 (44) Austin City Limits. Featuring music from 
John Hiatt and Los Lobos. (Until midnight.) 

11:30 (38) Ask the Manager. How does one repair 
a washerless faucet? (Until midnight.) 


MONDAY 


7:30 (38) Hockey. The Bruins versus the Montreal 
Canadiens. 
8:00 (2) The Miracle Planet: Life from the Sea. Now 


the who 
believe this, but life as we never knew it 
in the world’s oceans before the earth's at- 











Landon, and it s' and Art Carney. No 

need to say more. (Until Ag awe 

9:00 (5) Rich Men, lomen (movie). Three 
anne Somers, 


Nazi Oren planned to turn off Adolf on in 1944. 
Or that's their story, anyway. Brad Davis and 
Ma Smith star. (Until 11 p.m.) 

11:00 (2) Eyes on the Prize Il: Power (1967-1968). 
Repeated from Monday at 9 p.m. 


WEDNESDAY 


8:00 (2) The AIDS Quarterly. Peter Jenni 
a rehash of the AIDS drug trial involvi ston's 
Fenway Community Health Center. (Until 9 p.m. 
:00 (38) Fiddier on the Roof (movie), part two. The 
conclusion. —s 10 p.m.) 














pri 1d by his partner's murder to 
chase after killer mobsters. (Until 10 p.m.) 
8:00 (56) Dragnet (movie). Tom Hanks and Dan 
Aykroyd undertake a just-the-facts-finding mission. 


ntil 10 p.m. 
00 (2) Mystery: Agatha Christie's Hercule Poirot: 
The Adventure of Johnnie Waverly. In which our 
clever helps a country squire who's 
received k threats about his toddler son. (Until 


10 p.m.) 
9:30 (4 The Late Night with David Letterman 
Special. David and David's pal 
Paul bring what's best appreciated by the terribly 
sleepy to prime time. For the record, we maintain 
our affection for Letterman. has to do 
something interesting on television some time. 
(Until 11 p.m.) ‘ 





FRIDAY 





8:00 (7) Happy Anniversary, Charlie Brown. He 
was secretly married to Linus in the late '60s. (Until 


9 p.m. 
8:00 (38) Everything You Always Wanted To Know 
About Sex But Were Afraid To Ask (movie). Which 
was actually the titie of a best-selling non-fiction 
book back in the ‘60s. This, however, is Woody 
Allen’s take on the romance of reproduction. Also 
starring Gene Wilder, John Carradine, Lou Jacobi, 
Louise Lasser, Tony Randall, Lynn Redgrave, 
ae ; Lewis, and by Atop ayes ut ei 
~ Basketball. 'S versus the Minne- 
sota Tenaleawes 


9:00 (2) Monet: Legacy of Light. The life, letters, 
rails, and even some of the paintings of Claude 

t. (Until 9:30 p.m.) 
9:30 Dance in America: The American Indian 
Dance ter. Not for rainmaking. Traditional 
dances demonstra a vi of sacred and 








s hosts" 
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ENTER AN AGE 
WHERE ROCK & ROLL 


$1 17 $ a9 
SEE BABYLON LIVE ! 


Monday, Jan. 27 at Derringers in Brockton 
Thursday, Feb 1 at Axis in Boston 


BOSTON 
332 NEWBURY ST 
236-4930 


BURLINGTON 











HARVARD SQUARE 
36 JFK ST 


491-0337 


112 MALL ROAD RT 


270-9860 


RUNS RAMPANT! 





BABYLON A.D. 
Their debut album includes “Hammer 
Swings Down,” “Bang Go The Bells,” “The 


Kid Goes Wild” and “Caught Up 
In The Crossfire.” 







L? 
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MIT 
STUDENT CENTER 


FRAMINGHAM 225-2872 


30 MALL 


620-0735 


Newbucy Comes & 


Peter Murphy 
M DEEP” 


$1] 
$ 


99 


Cassette 





compact discs and albums. 
mM 


BOSTON 
332 NEWBURY ST. 
236-4930 


FRAMINGHAM 
RT. 30 MALI 
620-0735 


LISTE 
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Listen to this: “Deep” 
the brilliant new album 
from Peter Murphy, the 
former lead singer of 
Bauhaus. Featuring 
“Cuts You Up;” “The Line 
Between The Devil's 
Teeth (And That Which 
Cannot Be Repeat!” and 
“Strange Kind Of Love.” 
Produced by 

Simon Rogers. 


cena 


JM  casic tor 2 sharp mind. On RCA Records cassettes, 


@e® 





HARVARD SQUARE 
36 JFK ST. 
491-0337 


























The Silencers 


“A BLUES FOR 
BUDDHA” 


$117. 
$4.99 


Cassette 










MIT 
STUDENT CENTER 
225-2872 


BURLINGTON 
112 MALL ROAD 
270-9860 
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_* 
ULTRA BLUE 
ABSOLUTE « SIGNS OF LIFE 


SPLIT RISK » CLOSE ENOUGH 





Big Screen TV + Free Buffet 





Thurs., Feb. 1 
HOLIDAY BASH 
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Fri., Feb. 2 


RAGE 








Sun., Feb. 4*2 p.m. - close 


BENEFIT for the 






‘« 9 BANDS 





; 2/17 SHY FIVE; 
; 2/24 NE 






















Sat., Jan. 27 
the SWINGING ERUDITES 





Sun., Jan. 28 
SUPER BOWL SUNDAY 






Wed., Jan. 31 
MEN OF CLAY - RAGAMUFFIN SOLDIER 
STONEHENGE 












LOYAL FOUR + HONKING MALLARDS - RT. 3 







Sat., Feb. 
BIG BLUES MEANIES 
SURRENDER DOROTHY « OUT OF HAND 






PINE STREET INN — 






29 BEAT gat | 2/10 LINDA CHORNEY BAND; 





608 SOMERVILLE AVE. 623-6957 





THE WESTERN FRONT 
343 WESTERN AVE. 
CAMBRIDGE © 492-7772 
Fri. & Sat., Jan. 26 & 27 
(© | TONES 
Sun., Jan. 28 
MOZAM BA 
Stan Nricklead & 
bob 
Wed., Jan. 31 


ONE WORLD * 
*€  CATTA, , 2&3 


SOLDIERS 
bi 








FINE JAMAICAN FOOD 
SERVED EVERY WEEKEND! 


e@®bub Cluboee 


Wednesday 


Now Explosion Discotheque. Burn it up, with NY's fab Spinster, Sister 
Dimension. Also featuring the always hot Go- Glow dancers. Dress 
creatively please. 18+ . Doors Open at 9.30pm 


Thursday 


Thursday Afterwork Jazz Series. Enjoy live Jazz beginning at 5.30pm, 


free buffet from 6-7 
D.J Eddie Neil. 


Friday 


. after 10pm, dance to the latest R&B with 


International World Party. Live Music Downstairs. Dj's Dale Charles 
& Tassos Spin the latest in International and House music upstairs. 


Doors open at 9pm. 


Saturday 


The hottest club music in the country mixed by OJ Dale Charles. 
The evening is hosted by Kiss Radio's June Knight. Live Music Down- 


stairs. Doors open at Spm 


Hub Club 533 Washington St. Boston MA Tel 451.6999 __—.. 
Validated parking in Lafayette Hotel Parking Garage after Spm 


EULA 





In Beverly - 392 Cabot St., 
15 min. on 128N + Exit 20S - 


es 
FARRENHEIT 


NELSOW PERSON e¢THE SHIVERS 


BIM SKALA BIM 


WE SAW THE WOLF 
Thurs, Feb. 1 


THE TUMBLERS 


(formerly the Catalinas) 


Fri, Feb 2 


THE FOOLS 


LIFE ON EARTH 


a ee ae 


Sy ge ‘ee 
*#evreeoev eee eR eeees 
+e © + Cea teevase 





Rte 1A 
(508) 927-7121 


GIGOLO AUNTS « INSCAPE 


Thurs, Feb 8 
A ROCKIN’ REGGAE PARTY WITH 


THE MIGHTY CHARGE 


STICK PEOPLE 


COMING ATTRACTIONS 


FRI, Feb. 9 -BARRENCE 
WHITFIELD & THE SAVAGES 
SAT, Feb 10- O POSITIVE 


FRI, Feb 16 -PHYSICAL 
GRAFFITI 
SAT, Feb 17-THE STOMPERS 


ree ee 
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LISTINGS 








Stan Getz plays at the Charles Ballroom Saturday. 


To place a listing: bring it or send it to Listings, 
Boston Phoenix, 126 Brookline Ave., Boston 
02215 at least one week before the issue in 
which it would appear. We can’t take any 
listings over the phone. There is no charge, but 
your copy may be rewritten due to space 
limitations. Include the time of the event (or the 
hours that a gallery or museum is open to the 
public), date, place, a description of the event, 
how much it costs, and a phone number that can 
be published. Specify whether admission is free; 
listings will not be published without price 
information. If the information is for an event or 
exhibit lasting more than one week, specify the 
dates of the issues in which you would like the 
listing to appear. Repeat listings may be deleted 
due to space limitations. 

Theater listings are separate; send them by 2 
p.m on Friday to “Play by Play,” c/o Bill Marx. 
Auditions, classes, religious services, reunions, 
and events requiring advance registration are 
not fisted here: call Phoenix Classifieds at 
267-1234 to take out an ad. Unsolicited photo- 
graphs are considered for publication but are not 
returned to senders. 


NOTE: ABSOLUTE LISTINGS DEADLINE iS. 


THURSDAY AT 5 P.M. FOR THE FOLLOWING 
WEEK’S ISSUE. To be considered for “Hot Tix,” 
the deadline is a week earlier; to be considered 
for ‘Next Weekend,’ two weeks earlier. 


EMERGENCIES 


BOSTON POLICE: 911 
BROOKLINE POLICE: 911 

CAMBRIDGE POLICE: 911 

SOMERVILLE POLICE: 625-1212 

STATE POLICE: 566-4500 

BOSTON FIRE: 911 

BROOKLINE FIRE: 730-2277 or, from Brookline, 
911 

CAMBRIDGE FIRE: 876-5800 

SOMERVILLE FIRE: 623-1500 


BOSTON-BROOKLINE-CAMBRIDGE: 911 
SOMERVILLE: 623-1500 

POISON: Poison Control System, 232-2120 
SUICIDE: Samaritans 247-0220 

CAMBRIDGE CITY HOSPITAL: 498-1000 
MASS. GENERAL HOSPITAL: 726-2000 

MASS. EYE & EAR: 523-7900 

BOSTON CITY HOSPITAL: 424-4075 

BETH ISRAEL HOSPITAL: 735-3337 

BRIGHAM & WOMEN’S HOSPITAL: 732-5636 
CHILDREN’S HOSPITAL: 735-6611 

PROJECT PLACE HOTLINE: 267-9150 
BOSTON RAPE CRISIS CENTER 492-RAPE. 
Immediate and continuing support, medical and 
legal info, referrals. 

RAPE CRISIS HOTLINE Greater Lynn 
and North Shore. Call 595-RAPE for immediate 
and continuing support, medical and legal 
information. 

ST. ELIZABETH’S HOSPITAL: 789-2666 


LUBS 


FRIDAY 





THE AVEROF (354-4500), 1924 Mass. Ave., 


Cambridge. “Zorba’s Night’ dinner show, with 
Panos Bebedelis. 


~ ~ * - 
POP EEEELEOL 


COMMA ee 


BOSTON HARBOR HOTEL (439-7000), 70 
Rowes Wharf, Boston. Peter Cover Jazz Trio. 

BOSTON PARK PLAZA HOTEL (426-2000), 50 
Park Plaza, Boston. Pianist Kevin Gibbs. In the 
Captain's Piano Bar: Captain's Piano Bar: Rock 


King. 

BUNRATTY'S (254-9820), 186 Harvard Ave., 
Allston. Shy Five. 
CANTARES (547-6300), 15 Springfield St., Cam- 
bridge. The Cantares Band, Latin music. 
THE CHANNEL (451-1905), 25 Necco St., Bos- 
ton. Mass, Stompers, Nor'’easters, Big Train, 
Valkyrie, One Horse Opera. 

CHRISTOPHER'S (876-9180), 1920 Mass. Ave., 
Cambridge. Tricia Langlois, Laura Wood. 

CITI (262-2424), 15 Lansdowne St., Boston. 
Music by DJs. 

CLUB Itt (623-6957), 608 Somerville Ave., Some- 
rville. Ultra Blue, Absolute, Signs of Life. 
COMMODORE PUB (508-922-5590), 45 Enon St.. 
Beverly. Lori Glaser and friends. 

COPLEY PLAZA HOTEL (267-6495), Copley Sq.. 
Boston. Caro! O'Shaughnessy, with pianist Ken 
Stanton. 

DERINGER’S (508-583-2710), 45 Emerson Ave., 
Brockton. Powerglide. 

DOC’S PLACE (734-5126), 53 Northampton St., 
Boston. Jose Ramos and the Special Blend 
Band. 

ED. BURKE’S (232-2191), 808 Huntington Ave., 
Boston. Robin Lane and the Chartbusters. 
EDIBLE REX (508-667-6393), 251 Old Concord 
Rd., Billerica. Sugar Ray and the Biuetones. 
FOUR SEASONS HOTEL, 200 Boylston St., 
Boston. At 5 p.m.: Bert Seager, at 8 p.m. Bob 
Winter. 

GREEN STREET STATION (522-0792), 131 
Green St., Jamaica Plain. Call for information. 
GROG (508-465-8008), 13 Middle St., New- 
buryport. The Henry Welch Band. 

GROUND ZERO, (492-9545), 512 Mass. Ave., 
Cambridge. Slade the Leveller, Joolz. 
GROVER’S (508-927-7121), 392 Cabot St., 
Beverly. Farrenheit, Nelson Person, the Shivers. 
HARPER’S FERRY (254-9743), 158 Brighton 
Ave., Allston. Taylor Made. 

HUB CLUB (451-6999), 533 Washington St., 
Boston. World Dance party. 

JOHNNY D’S (776-9667), 17 Holland St., Some- 
rville. Bobby Radcliff. 

JOSYLN’S (508-443-0899), Rte. 27, Sudbury. 
Frank Wilkins Trio. 

THE JUMBO (623-7680), 1133 Broadway, Some- 
rville. Nauna's Basement, Entourage, Blended 
Rock Band. 

LE MERIDIEN (451-1900), 250 Franklin St., 
Boston. In Cafe Fleuri: the Joe Morocco Quartet. 
In Julien: pianist David Croham. 

LENOX HOTEL (536-7676), 710 Boylston St., 
Copley Sq., Boston. Pianists Mark Andersen, 
Ellen White. 

LOGAN AIRPORT HILTON (569-9300), East 
Boston. The Al Vega Trio, with Ted Casher. 
MAN RAY (864-0400), 21 Brookline St. Cam- 
bridge. Progressive and alternative dance music. 
MARKETPLACE CAFE (227-9660), 300 Faneuil 
Hall Marketplace, Boston. At 4 p.m., pianist John 
Mulroy. 

MIDDLE EAST RESTAURANT (354-8238), 472 
Mass. Ave., Cambridge. Greek music. 
MIDNIGHT COURT (338-7187), 164 Milk St., 
Boston. MacMurphys. 

NAMELESS COFFEE HOUSE (864-1630), 3 
Church. St., Cambridge. Open mike with Jan 
Luby. 

NECCO PLACE (426-7744), 1 Necco St., Boston. 
Big Blues Meanies. 

NIGHTSTAGE (497-8200), 823 Main St., Cam- 
bridge. Shelly Thunder. 

OLD VIENNA KAFFEEHAUS (508-898-2231), 22 
South St., Westborough. Bill Morrissey, Jon 
Svetkey. 

ON BROADWAY (623-9532), Cabot Farms Ter- 
race Room, 880° Broadway, Somerville. Non- 
smoking and non-alcoholic club with dance 
music. 

PAPILLON (566-8495), 1353 Beacon St., 
Brookline. Al Peterson. 

PARADISE (254-2052), 967 Comm. Ave., Bos- 
ton. Think Tree. 

PLOUGH AND STARS (492-9653), 912 Mass. 
Ave., Cambridge. Paul Gerimiah. 

THE RAT ete: 528 Comm. Ave., Boston. 
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See No Evil, Drumming on Glass, Scatterfield, 
World of Form. ., 

REGATTABAR (864-1200) 1 Bennett St., 
Harvard Sq., Cambridge. Betty Carter and her 
Trio. : 

RYLES (876-9330), 212 Hampshire St., Cam- 
bridge. Upstairs: Allain Mallet. Downstairs: 
Herman Johnson Quarter. 

SCULLERS, Guest Quarters Suite Hotel 
(783-0090), 400 Soldiers Field Rd., Boston. 
Dorothy Donegan. 

THE TAM (277-0982), 1648 Beacon St., 
Brookline. 11th Hour Band. 

THEATRE LOBBY AT HANOVER STREET 
(227-9872), 216 Hanover St., Boston. In the 
afternoon, free cabaret show. At night, Alphonso 
Villalonga. 

T.T. THE BEAR’S PLACE (492-0082), 10 
Brookline St., Cambridge. Bim Skala Bim, 
Chuck, Mason Vincent. 

WESTERN FRONT (492-7772), 343 Western 
Ave., Cambridge. |-Tones. 

WESTIN HOTEL (262-9600), 10 Huntington Ave., 
Boston. in the Turner Fisheries Bar: the Randy 
Gurley Quartet. in the Lobby Lounge: at 5 p.m. 
Alexis Boilley, at 7 p.m. Art Matthews. 

WILLOW JAZZ CLUB (623-9874), 699 Broad- 
way, Somerville. Margie Poss Quartet. 
WINNIE’S PUB, (566-8651) 1691 Tremont St., 
Boston. She Cried. 

ZANZIBAR (451-1955), 1 Boylston Pl., Boston. 
Music by DJs. 


SATURDAY 


See Friday listings for phone numbers and 
addresses. 

THE ARBOR HOUSE, (524-8080), 131 Morton 
St., Jamaica Plain. Walter Beasley. 

THE AVEROF, Cambridge. ‘“Zorba's Night’ 
dinner show, with Panos Bebedelis. 

BOSTON HARBOR HOTEL, Boston. The Peter - 
Cover Jazz Trio. 

BUNRATTY’S, Aliston. Cxema, Common Ail- 
ments of Maturity, Creeping Anatomy. 
CANTARES, Cambridge. Afternoon jam session 
with Buddy Johnson and Weeping Will. At night, 
the Cantares Band. 

THE CHANNEL, Boston. Big Daddy Kane, Nice 
N' Smooth, Maxx Terror, Gangstarr. 

CHARLES BALLROOM (661-5000) at the 
Charlies Hotel, 1 Bennett St.. Cambridge. The 
Regattabar presents the Stan Getz Quartet. 
CHRISTOPHER'S, Cambridge: -Loiterers,:, poet 
Tom Neal. 

CLUB III, Somerville. Swinging Erudites, Split 
Risk, Close Enough. 

COMMODORE PUB, Beverly. Lori Glaser and 
friends. 

DERINGER’S, Brockton. Powerglide. 

DOC’S PLACE, Boston. Jose Ramos and the 





Special Blend Band. 

ED BURKE’S, Boston. Big Town, Blackwater 
Junction. 

EDIBLE REX, Billerica. Tribe, Overstreet, 
Dreams Made Fiesh. 

FOUR SEASONS HOTEL, Boston. Suzanne 
Davis with Charlie La Chapelle. 


GROG, Newburyport. The Henry Weich Band. 
GROVER’S, Beverly. Bim Skala Bim, We Saw the 
Wolf. 

HARPER’S FERRY, Aliston. B Street Bombers. 
HUB CLUB, BoSton. Cail for information. 
JOHNNY D’S, Somerville. Boogaloo Swamis. 
JOSLYN’S, Sudbury. Frank Wilkins Trio. 

THE JUMBO, Somerville. Hearts on Fire, Safety 
in Numbers, Money House. 

LE MERIDIEN, Boston. In Cafe Fleuri: the Joe 
Morocco Quartet. In Julien: pianist David 
Croham. 

LENOX HOTEL, Boston. Pianists Mark 
And. sen, David Russell. 

LOGAN AIRPORT HILTON, East Boston. Martha 
Maxwell and Richard DeLuca, with the Al Vega 
Trio. 

MAN RAY, Cambridge. Progressive and alterna- 
tive dance music. 

MARKETPLACE CAFE, Boston. At 11 a.m., 
vocalist Melisa Hood. 

MIDDLE EAST RESTAURANT, Cambridge. 
Arabic music. 

MIDNIGHT COURT, Boston. MacMurphy's. 
NAMELESS COFFEE HOUSE, Cambridge. Maria 
Sangiolo, Jacqui McCarthy, Dennis Pearne and 
the Elastic Waste Band, Steve Mayone. 

NECCO PLACE, Boston. Blood. Oranges, Vin- 
dicators, Take the Veil. 

OLD VIENNA KAFFEEHAUS, Westborough. 
Michael Barrett. 

ON BROADWAY, Somerville. Non-smoking and 
non-alcoholic club with dance music. 
PAPILLON, Brookline. Sandy Prager. 
PARADISE, Boston. Stitches presents comedian 
Kevin Nealon. 

PLOUGH AND STARS, Cambridge. Kevin Con- 
nolly. 

THE RAT, Boston. Bags, Slaves. 
REGATTABAR, Cambridge. Betty Carter and her 
Trio. 

RYLES, Cambridge. Upstairs: Allain Mallet. 
Downstairs: Herman Johnson Quartet. 
SCULLERS, Boston. Dorothy Donegan. 

THE TAM, Brookline. Blue Hornets. 

THEATRE LOBBY AT HANOVER STREET, Bos- 
ton. Afternoon, free cabaret show. Evenings, 
Alphonso Villallonga. 

T.T. THE BEAR’S PLACE, Cambridge. Dogzilla, 
Knots and Crosses. 

WESTERN FRONT, Cambridge. |-Tones. 
WESTIN HOTEL, Boston. in the Turner Fisheries 
Bar: the Randy Gurley Quartet. In the Lobby 
Lounge: at 5 p.m., Alexis Boilley; at 7 p.m., Geoff 
Hicks. 

WILLOW JAZZ CLUB, Somerville. Margie Poss 
Quartet. 

WINNIE’S PUB, Boston. Batscha Brown Trio. 
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SUNDAY 


See Friday listings for phone numbers and 
addresses. 


THE AVEROF, Cambridge. ‘‘Zorba’s Night" 
dinner show, with Panos Bebedelis. 


with Silas Jr. and the Hot Ribs. 
CHRISTOPHER’S, Cambridge. Ellis Paul, Jim 
Murphy. 
CLUB Ili, Somerville. Super Bow! party. 
CRICKET’S (720-5570), Faneuil Hall Market- 
place, Boston. Brian Walkley Quartet. 
DERINGER’S, Brockton. Aces High, Faceless 
Crowd. 
JOHNNY 0’S, Somerville. Super Bow! party. 
LE MERIDIEN, Boston. In Cafe Fleuri at 11 a.m.: 
the New Orleans Dixieland Jazz Trio. 
MARKETPLACE CAFE, Boston. At 11 a.m., 
vocalist Melisa Hood. 
MIDNIGHT COURT, Boston. T.F. Much. 
PLOUGH AND STARS, Cambridge. Hub Caps. 
REGATTABAR, Cambridge. Betty Carter and her 
Trio. 
THE TAM, Brookline. Benefit for Pine St. inn and 
Somerville Homeless Coalition. 
THEATRE LOBBY AT HANOVER STREET, Bos- 
ton. “‘Rememberings” with cabaret singers Mike 
Palter and Lynn Jackson. 

WESTIN HOTEL, Boston. In the Turner Fisheries 
Bar: the Art Matthews Trio. In the Lobby Lounge: 
at 5 p.m., David Crohan. 
WILLOW JAZZ CLUB, Somerville. Jeff Covell 
Trio. 





MONDAY 


See Friday listings for phone numbers and 
addresses. 


Seager, at 8 p.m. Suzanne Davis. 
MERIDIEN, Boston. in Julien: pianist Jeffrey 


tar ale encarta | 


Comm. Ave., Newton. Software. 


TUESDAY 


ee ee eee 
addresses. 
THE AVEROF, Cambridge. “Zorba's Night 





COPLEY PLAZA HOTEL, Boston. Daryl 
Sherman. 

JOHNNY D’S, Somerville. Pat Humphries. 
FOUR SEASONS HOTEL, Boston. At 5 p.m. Bert 
Seager, at 8 p.m. Bob Winter. 

LE MERIDIEN, Boston. in Julien: pianist Jeffrey 
Moore. 

LENOX HOTEL, Boston. Ursala Mills. 
MARKETPLACE CAFE, Boston. At 4 p.m., 
pianist Sean Hurley. 

MIDNIGHT COURT, Boston. Keegan and 
O'Connor. 

NECCO PLACE, Boston. Jamie Schaler, Mary 
Knapp, Jim Majorowski. 

NIGHTSTAGE, Cambridge. Maura O'Connell. 
PAPILLON, Brookline. Rob Marino. 

PLOUGH AND STARS, Cambridge. Joe Harvard 
and friends 

REGATTABAR, Cambridge. The Olga Roman 
Quartet 

RYLES, Cambridge. Upstairs: Mathison/Sharifi 
Thang. Downstairs: Bruce Bartlett Trio 
SCULLERS, Boston. Jerry D’Marco, Eula Law- 
rence. . 

THE TAM, Brookline. Nine Below Zero 

T.T. THE BEAR'S PLACE, Cambridge. Madd 
Hays. 

WESTIN HOTEL, Bostori. in the Turner Fisheries 
Bar: the Larry Watson Quartet. in the Lobby 
Lounge: at 5'p.m.. David Crohan. 

WILLOW JAZZ CLUB, Somerville. Jenifer Jack- 
son and Quartet. 

WINDJAMMER, Newton. Software. 





WEDNESDAY 


See Friday listings for phone numbers and 
addresses. 

THE AVEROF, Cambridge. ‘Zorba's Night 
dinner show, with Panos Bebedelis 

AXIS (262-2437), 13 ‘Lansdowne St., Boston 
Pieces, Unattached, Strait Jacket, Trip Wire 
CANTARES, Cambridge. Jam session with 
Buddy Johnson and Weeping Willy 

CLUB ili, Somerville. Men of Clay, Ragamuffin 
Soldier, Stonehenge 

COPLEY PLAZA HOTEL. Boston. Daryl 
Sherman 

DERINGER’S, Brockton. Third Stone, Bar Flies. 
EDIBLE REX, Billerica. Chaotic Past, Big Big 
Noise (18+ show). 

FOUR SEASONS HOTEL, Boston. At 5 p.m. Bert 
Seager, at 8 p.m. Bob Winter. 

GROUND ZERO, Cambridge. Holy Cow (18+ 
show). 

GROVER’S, Beverly. She's So Loud, Rerunner. 
HUB CLUB, Boston. Music by DJ and dancing for 
voguers/hip-hoppers. 

LE MERIDIEN, Boston. in Julien: pianist Jeffrey 
Moore. 

LENOX HOTEL, Boston, Pianists David Huggins, 
Mark Andersen. 





__ MAN RAY, Cambridge. Progressive 


and alterna- 
tive dance music (18+ night). 

MARKETPLACE CAFE, Boston. At 4 p.m., 
pianist Mark Clayton; at 8 p.m., the Bob Talalla 
Quartet. 

NIGHTSTAGE, Cambridge. Pinetop Perkins, Big 
Daddy Kinsey, Hubert Sumiin, Little Mike and the 
Tornadoes. 

PAPILLON, Brookline. Leyla Stone. 

PARADISE, Boston. Marshall Crenshaw, 
Brothers Kendall. 

PLOUGH AND STARS, Cambridge. Screaming 
Coyotes. 

REGATTABAR, Cambridge. The George Col- 
eman Quartet. 

RYLES, Cambridge. Upstairs: Bocle Brothers 
Band. Downstairs: Leo Quintero Group. 
SCULLERS, Boston. Dominique Eade with the 
John Damian Group. 

THE TAM, Brookline. Claire Harding Band. 

T.T. THE BEAR’S PLACE, Cambridge. Wow, Am 
| Tired; the Stand. 

WESTIN HOTEL, Boston. In the Turner Fisheries 
Bar: the Larry Watson Quartet. In the Lobby 
Lounge: at 5 p.m., David Crohan. 

WILLOW JAZZ CLUB, Somerville. The Fringe. 


THURSDAY 
See Friday listings for phone numbers and 
addresses. 


THE ARBOR HOUSE, Jamaica Plain. Call for 
information. 

THE AVEROF, Cambridge. “Zorba's Night” 
dinner show, with Panos Bebedelis. 

AXIS, Boston. Babylon A.D., Kid Crash, Sticks 
and Stones (18+. show). : 
BOSTON HARBOR HOTEL, Boston. The Ray 
Santisi Trio. 

CANTARES, Cambridge. Silas J. and the Hot 


COPLEY PLAZA HOTEL, Boston. Daryl 
Sherman. 
et ate Brockton. Neighborhoods, Par- 


conte AUK Billerica. Rising Suns, Faceless 
Crowd. 

FOUR SEASONS HOTEL, Boston. At 5 p.m. Bert 
Seager, at 8 p.m. Bob Winter. 
GROVER’S, Beverly. The Catalinas. 

HUB CLUB, Boston. Afterwork jazz. 

JOHNNY D’S, Somerville. New Riders of the 
Purple Sage. 

JOSLYN’S, Sudbury. Steve Tapper, Audio 


Bridges Duo 
LE MERIDIEN, Boston. in Julien: pianist Jeffrey 


Byrd. 
THE TAM, Brookline. Sugar Ray and the 
Bluetones. 


THEATRE LOBBY AT HANOVER STREET, Bos- 
ton. Free cabaret show. 

WESTIN HOTEL, Boston. in the Turner Fisheries 
Bar: the Larry Watson Quartet. In the Lobby 
Lounge: at 5 p.m., David Crohan. 

WILLOW JAZZ CLUB, Somerville. John 
Cockwood Quartet. 

WINDJAMMER, Newton. Software. 


FRIDAY 





CANTARES, Cambridge. The Cantares Band. 

THE CHANNEL, Boston. Rick Berlin Band, 

Powerglide, Ugly Rumors, Ghandi's Lunchbox. 

CHRISTOPHER'S, Cambridge. Lourdes, Touch 

CLUB Ill, Somerville. Rage. 

COPLEY PLAZA HOTEL, Boston. Daryl 

Sherman. 

DOC’S PLACE, Boston. Jose Ramos and the 

Special Biend Band 

ED BURKE’S, Boston. Animai Train. 

EDIBLE REX. Billerica. Valkyrie, Evidence, Out of 

Hand. 

GROUND ZERO, Cambridge. Undead, with ex- 

Misfits guitarist Bobby Steele. 

GROVER’S, Beverly. Fools; Life on Earth, 

Thrust. 

HUB CLUB, Boston. Worid Dance party. 

JOHNNY D’S, Somerville. The Band That Time 

Forgot: 

JOSLYN’S, Sudbury. Nimbus Jazz Trio. 

LE MERIDIEN Boston. in Cafe Fleuri: the Joe 

Morocco Quartet. in Julien: -pianist David 

Croham. 

LOGAN AIRPORT HILTON, East Boston. Ai Vega 

Trio. 

MAN RAY, Cambridge. Progressive and alterna- 

tive dance music 

MIDNIGHT COURT, Boston. MacMurphy's 

NECCO PLACE, Boston. Tail Gators. 

NIGHTSTAGE, Cambridge. Pousette-Dart Band 

PARADISE, Boston. Camper Van Beethoven 

PLOUGH AND STARS, Cambridge. Kevin Con- 

nolly 

THE RAT, Boston. Nervous Eaters. 

REGATTABAR, Cambridge. The George Col- 

eman Quartet 

RYLES, Cambridge. Upstairs: Either/Orchestra 

Downstairs: Herman Johnson Quartet 

SCULLERS, Boston. Charlie Byrd 

THE TAM, Brookline. Shy Five 

THEATRE “LOBBY AT HANOVER STREET 

(227-9872), 216 Hanover St., Boston. in the 

afternoon, free cabaret show. At night, Aiphonso 

Villalonga. 

WESTIN HOTEL, Boston. in the Turner Fisheries 

Bar: the Larry Watson Quartet. in the Lobby 

Lounge: at 5 p.m., Alexis Boilley, at 7 p.m. Art 

Matthess. 

WILLOW JAZZ CLUB, Somerville. Michael Bo- 

cian. ; 

WINNIE’S PUB, Boston. J.J. Swede. 
Continued on page 24 
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STICKPEOPLI 
THE MIGHTY CHARGE 


The Tam * 277-0982 


Rock o} ne 
KILLI ea ME 
(ormete SAD TRIES 
Feb. 1 


Balcony every Thursday 
Steve Cataldo singe th the biues! 
Friday, da 4 2 


NERVOUS Ed EATERS 
CLASSIC RUINS - PIRAHNA BROTHERS 





SATURDAY NIGHT 
BREWERY BASH. 


Sat., eet faoth t. Feb b. 3rd 


DIVERSITY 


$2 cover charge « + Complinediary admission with dinner i until 11p.m.) 


Pizza & 


COMMONWEALTH BREWIN 


Light fare served until midni 


NG COMPANY 


138 Portland Street near Boston Garden « Tel. (617)523-8383 


WE SERVE 
FOOD 
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RESTAURANT & MUSIC CLUG 





JAMES BLOOD ULMER 
with JAMAALADEEN TACUMA 
and CALVIN WESTON 


Oooo Kioc BasooddodoooBdddoodood Dado PnbododDdbdodVacorocbod doc 


17 HOLLAND ST. DAVIS SQ. SOMERVILLE 
776-9667 ACROSS DAVIS T RED LINE 


Bunratty 


* Concert Line 254-9804 + Clubline 254-9820 
Fri., Feb. 2 


se 


; _ 
186 Harvard Avenue « Scenic Allston 


Fri., Jan. 26 


CHUCKLEHEAD & 
THE BOZO PATROL 


TALKING TOANIMALS 
THE EVIDENCE 


OF] ae a 


CXEMA 


COMMON AILMENTS OF MATURITY 
CREEPING ANATOMY 


Sun., Jan. 28 


i/ 


BA 
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Sunday 8:30 - 12:00 


oN 


onday-Saturday 9:00 Epay 


Complimentary Hors d'oeuvres 
Moriday-Friday 5:00 - 7:00 


Mon., Jan. 29 


CLASSIC RUINS 


MIRRANDA WARNING 
RED HERRINGS 


Tues., Jan. 30 


BLUE TIGER 


SIMON SAYS - DREAMER 


Wed., Jan. 31 


Ale} 3 


LIVEN 


THINGS UP. — 


MADELINE HALL & RHYTHM HOU! HOUNDS 
JEFF LOWE BAND 


KRIS WALES 


BARNEY MARTIN 


BOBBY WATSON BAND 


NORTH SHORE ACAPPELLA 


THE GEORGE GRITZBACH BAND 


Sunday Night is Reggae Night 


= ultyalite 





LIVE ENTERTAINMENT 7 
NIGHTS A WEEK 


WELL BABIES + INKY SPOT 
Sat., Feb. 3 


SCRUFFY § ~ 


BLOODHOUNDS 


Coming: UNATTATCHED, 
TH & THE WRECKAGE, 
DUMPTRUCK, 

IN THE. PINK, ULTRA BLUE 





Cityside Entertainment 
ser Line 742-7392 


Proper dress and |. D required 
Listings subject to change 
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Fri., Jan. 26 
A Boston favorite 
ROBIN LANE 
and the 


CHARTBUSTERS 
with CHUCK MORRIS and the 
SIDEWALK BLUES BAND at 9:30 










with BLACK WATER JUNCTION 
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MOTOR CITY 
ign eS STON 45 | RHYTHM KINGS 
ooo tt. 25 Nee a TE oe om Big ( 11pc.-5 homs) Band R&B Funk Rock 
x ze ANIMAL TRAIN 
ERI ALL ORIGINAL MEMBERS! me 2. Sat., Feb. 3 
As) . : F | Fie . : SER “GUITAR « rT) 
JAN the. with special guests #ige-s 64 LUTHE! ie uit AR JR. 
NOR’EASTERS ,°" w\n 
BIG TRAIN - VALKYRIE 2 ‘ : Gnd Hie BARNS CKENS 
one Horse orem QUES MME ||] 20 coy a 
$4.50/5.50 WBCN D.J. Todd s| oni Ne eee noe nn 
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NOTE: GOOD RIDDANCE CHUCK STUART! 
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Let Daddy Do His Thing! 


DADDY KANE 


with special guests NICE & SMOOTH 
GANG STARR - MAXX TERROR 


Sunday meTAL Ee 


808 Huntington Ave., Boston 232-2191 
(Rt. 9 nr. Brookline Village) 







SUN 
5 


featuring 


VALHALLA - ATOMICAUST - T.N. 
SPECTRAL INCURSION - STEELE DAWN 
$5. D.J. Metal Mike 


NU/)USIKREVUE 


featuring 
SPOTTED HIPPOS - BRAVE NEW WORLD 
THE WORLD OF FORM - YOUNG HEGELIANS - SELF IMAGE 


CHANNEL ALLSTARS 


Fri, Jan. 26 
HELL TOUPEE 
THE EELS - LAST SUPPER - TANK! FLIP 
Foxe NARCOTIC + SUBJUGATOR 


dan. 27 
THE ROYS 
THE CROSBEES - STORM 
Mon., Jan. 29 
RAMCAT - DEAD DOG BLUES 


Tues., Jan. 30 
OPEN MIKE 


TUE 
3 


; mK TAI 31 
a Ricotta oats 
THE MOOD - RISING SUNS - MENFOLK SELF IMAGE 
CLAUDE THOMAS - OUTTA BOUNDS Feb. 1 
GIGOLO AUNTS 
FRICTION WHEEL + EVOL TWIN + THE VOID 





ZUG ZUG + JONES VERY - HULLABALLOO 
$3.50 FREE PIZZA! courtesy of Sorento’s D.J. Todd 
FEB 
featuring 
THIRD RAIL - PERFECT STRANGERS + CODE OF ETHICS 
CAIRO STAND - THE RESPONSE - CLINIC 


WEN / Of Moston ROCKS presents 
CHANNEL ALLSTARS 


6 
with special guests OVERSTREET 
POWERGLIDE - UGLY RUMORS - GHANDI’S LUNCHBOX 

$3.50/4.50 WBCN Cheap Date! 


NEIGHBORHOODS 


with special guests THE UNATTACHED 
APPARITIONS - SHE CRIED - SIN-A-MEN GYPSY 


$4.50/5.50 


ba 


HEARTS ON FIRE 
SAFETY IN NUMBERS 
MONEY HOUSE 










THE POINT 
WILD WEST 






GREG HOWE & HOWE II! 
nts STRAW DOGS 
MEAT PUPPETS 
TREAT HER RIGHT 
Dom Leone Benefit with THROWING MUSES 
DENNIS BROWN FREDDIE McGREGOR 

THE ZULUS | 


18+ 
WFNX-Boston Rocks press 


AMAZING MUDSHARKS 
LOVE HANDLE 





RUARY 10 
RUARY 11 













e feb. 3 


saturday 
CATHARSIS 
FLIGHT 








DOORS OPEN 8PM - POSITIVE I.D. REQUIRED - PLENTY OF AVAILABLE PARKING - 
Tickets at: TICKETRON - STRAWBERRIES RECORDS & TAPES 
OUT OF TOWN » CONCERTCHARGE 497-1118 » TELETRON 720-3434 
THE CHANNEL BOX OFFICE 


ive nach, 





coming: 
HAPPY CAMPERS 
MORGAN'S STEW 
FREQUENCY 
ULTRA BLUE 
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617/426-3888 for furl 
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Continued from page 23 


OQMEDY 


FRIDAY 


eaeeeninnspeestesstinseirteennasicsnatatiessaesiie 
CATCH A RISING STAR (661-9887), 30 JFK St., 
Harvard Sq., Cambridge. At 8:30 p.m. and 11 
p.m., Norm MacDonald, Jonathan Groff, Wendy 
Liebman. 

COMEDY CLUB UPSTAIRS at the Charlies 
Playhouse (482-2227), 78 Warrenton St., Boston. 
Call for information. 

COMEDY CONNECTION (391-7335), 76 War- 
renton St., Boston. At 8:30 and 10:30 p.m., Don 
Gavin, Kevin Flynn. 

DICK DOHERTY’S COMEDY VAULT (267-6626), 
124 Boylston St., Boston. At 10 p.m., Angry 
Tuxedos Improv Company, with Larry Reppucci 
and John Priest. ‘ 

DUCK SOUP COMEDY NIGHTCLUB (695-9922), 
Wilbur Theatre, 246 Tremont St., Boston. At 8:45 
and 10:45 p.m., Mike Donovan, Chris Coccia, 
Jackie Flynn. 

GUILTY CHILDREN at Cantares, 15 Springfield 
St., Cambridge. At 8 p.m., improvisational 
comedy. Call 648-5963 for reservations. 

NICK’S COMEDY STOP (482-0930), 100 War- 
renton St., Boston. At 8, 10, and 11:30 p.m., DJ 
Hazard, Paul Di Angelo, Tommy Blaze. 

STEVIE D’S (508-777-7386), Rte. 114, Middleton. 
At 9 p.m., Kevin Knox, Richie Gold, Jim Lauletta. 
STITCHES (424-6996), 835 Beacon St., Boston. 
At 8:30 and 10:30 p.m., Kenny Rogerson, Lizz 
Winstead. 





SATURDAY 


CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At 7:30, 
9:45 p.m., and midnight, Norm MacDonald, 
Jonathan Groff, Wendy Liebman. 

CLUB SURRENDER (894-8767), 144 Moody St., 
Waltham. At 11 p.m., Call for information. 
COMEDY CLUB UPSTAIRS, Boston. Call for 
information. 

COMEDY CONNECTION, Boston. At 8:30 and 
10:30 p.m., Frank Santorelli. 

DICK DOHERTY’S COMEDY VAULT, Boston. At 
10 p.m., Dick Doherty, Tom Dunham, Brendan 
McMahon, Todd Parker. 

DUCK SOUP COMEDY NIGHTCLUB, Boston. At 
8:45 and 10:45 p.m., Tommy Sledge, Dwayne 
Cunningham, Jim Carroll. 

GUILTY CHILDREN at Cantares, Cambridge. At 
8 p.m., improvisational comedy. Call 648-5963 
for reservations. 

NICK’S COMEDY STOP, Boston. At 8, 10, and 
11:30 p.m., Don Gavin, DJ Hazard, Tommy 
Blaze. 

PARADISE (254-2053),:967 Comm. Ave., Bos- 
ton. At 7:30 and 9:30°p.m., Stitches presents 
Kevin Nealon. ' 


PLAY IT soe. (232-4242), 1314 Comm. 
Ave., Brighton. At 9 8nd 11:15 p.m., Kevin Flynn, 
Charme. 


Kevin Knox, Richie Gold, Jim Lauletta. 
STITCHES, Boston. At 7:30 p.m. “‘Whodunit 
Dinner’’; at 9‘and 11 p.m. Lizz Winstead. 


SUNDAY 


CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. Norm 
DUCK SOUP COMEDY NIGHTCLUB, Boston. At 
8:30 p.m., Tommy Sledge, Dwayne Cunningham, 
Jim Carroll. 

NICK’S COMEDY STOP, Boston. At 8:45 p.m., 
Kevin Knox, Wally Collins, Brian Frazer, Tommy 
Blaze. 

STITCHES, Boston. At 7:30 p.m., “Whodunit 


Dinner’; at 9 and 11 p.m. At 9 p.m., open-mike 
night, with Steve Trilling. 


MONDAY 


See Friday listings for phone numbers and 
addresses. 

CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At 8:30 
p.m., open-mike night. 

COMEDY CONNECTION, Boston. At 8:30 p.m., 
the Anthony Clark Show. 

DUCK SOUP COMEDY NIGHTCLUB, Boston. At 
8:30 p.m., Tommy Sledge, Dwayne Cunningham, 
Jim Carroll. 

NICK’S COMEDY STOP, Boston. At 8:45 p.m., 
open-mike night, with Billy Martin. 


TUESDAY 


See Friday listings for phone numbers and 
addresses. 

CATCH A RISING STAR; Cambridge. At 8:30 
p.m., open-mike night. ‘ 
COMEDY CONNECTION, Boston. At 8:30 p.m., 
Billy Martin. 

NICK’S COMEDY STOP, Boston. At 8:45 p.m. 
Paul Di Angelo, Tom Hayes, Billy Martin, Dave 
Fitzgerald. 

STITCHES, Boston. At 9 p.m., “R-rated” hyp- 
notist Frank Santos. 





WEDNESDAY 


See Friday listings for phone numbers and 
addresses. 

CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At 8:30 
p.m., Stevie Ray Fromstein, Brian Frazier, Chris 
Sheeno. 

COMEDY CONNECTION, Boston. At 8:30 p.m., 
Lisa-Gay Tremblay. 

MALLSIDE RESTAURANT AND LOUNGE, 166 
Everett Ave., Chelsea. At 9:30 p.m., Kevin Knox, 
Sue McGinnis, Tom Cotter. 

NICK’S COMEDY STOP, Boston. At 8:45 p.m., 
George MacDonald, Frank Santorelli, the Amaz- 


ing Johnathon. 
STITCHES, Boston. At 9 p.m., the Anthony Clark 
Show. 
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THURSDAY 


See Friday listings for phone numbers and 
addresses. 

CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At 8:30 
p.m., Stevie Ray Fromstein, Brian Frazier, Chris 
Sheeno 


COMEDY CONNECTION, Boston. At 8:30 p.m., 
Lisa-Gay Tremblay. 

DICK DOHERTY’S COMEDY VAULT, Boston. At 
9:30 p.m., “Magic Boston,” open-mike magic 
night, with host Bruce Teal. 

DUCK SOUP COMEDY NIGHTCLUB, Boston. At 
8:30 p.m., DJ Hazard, Mike McCarthy, Paul 
Elwell. 

NICK’S COMEDY STOP, Boston. At 8:45 p.m., 
Kenny. Rogerson, Frank Santorelli, the Amazing 
Johnathon. 

STEVIE D’S, Middleton. At 9 p.m., Brian Powers, 
Johnny Pizzi, Emien Drayton. 

STITCHES, Boston. At 9 p.m:, Leo Baldwin, 
Chris Zito, Jonathan Groff, Vinnie Favorito. 


FRIDAY 


See the previous Friday listings for phone 
numbers and addresses. 

CATCH ARISING STAR, Cambridge. At 8:30 and 
11 p.m., Stevie Ray Fromstein, Brian Frazier, 
Chris Sheeno. 

COMEDY CLUB UPSTAIRS, Boston. Call for 
information. 

COMEDY CONNECTION, Boston. Lisa-Gay 
Tremblay. 

DICK DOHERTY’S COMEDY VAULT, Boston. At 
10 p.m., Angry Tuxedos Improv Company, with 
Larry Reppucci. 

DUCK SOUP COMEDY NIGHTCLUB, Boston. At 
8:30 p.m., DJ Hazard, Mike McCarthy, Paul 
Elwell. 

GUILTY CHILDREN at Cantares, Cambridge. 
See listing for previous Fri. 

NICK’S COMEDY STOP, Boston. At 8, 10, and 
11:30 p.m., Steve Sweeney, Frank Santorelli, the 
Amazing Johnathon. 

STEVIE D’S, Middleton. At 9 p.m., Brian Powers, 
Johnny Pizzi, Emlen Drayton. 

STITCHES, Boston. At 8:30 and 10 p.m., Kenny 
Rogerson. 


ANCE 


PARTICIPATION 
FRIDAY 


EXPERIENCED SCANDINAVIAN DANCE begins 
at 8 p.m. at the Mary Flynn Murphy Dance 
Studio, 1192 Broadway, Somerville. Admission 
$4, $2 for students; call 277-2496. + 
BASIC INTERNATIONAL FOLK DANCE, spon- 
sored by the Folk Arts Center, begins at 8 p.m. 
every Fri. at the United Methodist Church, 421 
Common St., Belmont. Admission $4.50, $4 for 
students; call 491-6084. 
BULGARIAN DANCING begins at 7:30 on the 1st 
floor of Boylston Hall, Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Call 547-9727 for more information. 
BOB THOMAS SWING DANCE with records from 
the '30s, ‘40s and ‘50s, begins at 9:30 p.m. every 
Friday at the Ballet Center li, 185 Corey Rd., 
Brookline. Admission $6; call 277-1139. 
WINTER DANCE PARTY, sponsored by the 
Boston Ski and Sports Club, begins at 8:30 at the 
Lenox Hotel. $5 before 9 p.m., $10 after 9 p.m., 
$7 for members; call 789-4070. 

NEW ENGLAND SINGLES dance begins at 8 
p.m. at the Hyatt Regency Hotel, Memorial Dr., 
Cambridge. Admission $10; call 899-3900. 


SATURDAY 


CONTRAS AND SQUARES, with the Salem 
Country Orchestra, begin at 8 p.m. at the Grace 
Church Hall, 385 Essex St., Salem. Admission 
$4.50; call (508) 774-5966. 

BURNS NIGHT with Jean Redpath, Alasdair 
Fraser, and others begins at 8 p.m. and Sun. at 3 
p.m. at Sanders Theatre, Cambridge. Tickets 
$10-$16; call 730-7403. 

SQUARE DANCING begins at 8 p.m. at Old 
Cambridge Baptist Church, 1151 Mass. Ave., 
Cambridge. Admission $4; call 491-2812. 
ALCOHOL- AND SMOKE-FREE DANCE begins 
at 8:30 p.m. at the Joy of Movement, 5 Main St., 
Watertown. Admission $5; call 924-9548. 

GAY AND LESBIAN COUNTRY DANCE, spon- 
sored by NEGAL, begins at 8 p.m. at the First 
Church of Jamaica Plain, Centre and Eliot Sts., 
Jamaica Plain. Soft-soled shoes required. Ad- 
mission $5; call (401) 431-0822. 
NEW ENGLAND SINGLES dance begins at 8 
p.m. at the Days Inn, exit 22 of Rte. 128, Newton. 
Admission $10; call 899-3900. 

BOB THOMAS SWING DANCE See listing for Fri. 


SUNDAY 


ISRAEL! FOLK DANCE begins at 8 p.m. at 
Harvard-Radcliffe Hillel, 74 Mt. Auburn St., 
Cambridge. Admission $1.50, free for students; 
call 495-4696. 

SCOTTISH COUNTRY DANCE runs from 6:30 to 
8:30 p.m. at the Church of Our Saviour, 23 
Monmouth St., Brookline. Admission $2; call 
864-8945. 

ISRAEL! DANCE begins at 7:30 p.m. at the 
Leventhal-Sidman Jewish Community Center, 
333 Nahanton St., Newton Centre. Admission $3; 
call 965-7410, x167. 

“VINTAGE SOCIAL DANCE,” with instruction by 
the Commonwealth Vintage Dancers, begins at 8 














ISRAELI 
at Temple B'nai Moshe, 1845 Comm. Ave., 
Brighton. Admission $2; call 787-4381. 


TUESDAY 


NEW ENGLAND SQUARES AND CONTRAS 
DANCE begins at 8 p.m. at St. John’s Methodist 
Church, 80 Mt. Auburn St., Watertown. Soft- 
soled shoes required. Admission $5; call 
354-1340. 


WEDNESDAY 


ENGLISH COUNTRY DANCE and ritual dancing, 
with music by Bare Necessities and Zealand, 
begins at 8 p.m. at St. John’s Episcopal Church, 
80 Mt. Auburn St., Watertown. Admission $4.75; 
call 354-1340. 

HUNGARIAN FOLK DANCE with instruction 
begins at 8:15 p.m. at the Mary Flynn Murphy 
Dance Studio, 1192 Broadway, Somerville. 
Admission $4; call 776-7314. 
INTERNATIONAL FOLK DANCE runs from 8 to 
10:30 p.m. at Fayville Village Hall, Central and 
Grove Sts., Southborough. Admission $3; call 
(508) 872-4110. 


THURSDAY 


EXPERIENCED INTERNATIONAL FOLK DANCE 
begins at 8:30 p.m. at the First Unitarian Church, 
404 Concord Ave., Belmont. Admission $4.75; 
call 491-6084. 

NEW ENGLAND SQUARE AND CONTRA 
DANCES begin at 8 p.m. at the VFW Hall, 688 
Huron Ave., Cambridge. Admission $4; call 
484-4065. 

SCOTTISH COUNTRY DANCE begins at 8 p.m. 
at the Universalist Church, 211 Bridge St., 
Salem. Admission $2; call (508) 745-2229. 


FRIDAY 


CONTRA DANCE with caller Jacob Bloom 
begins at 8 p.m. at St. John's Episcopal Church, 
74 Pleasant St., Arlington. Admission $4.50; call 


648-8230. 
NEW ENGLAND SINGLES dance begins at 8 
p.m. at the Sheraton Tara Hotel, exit 19A off Rte. 
128, Needham. Admission $10; call 899-3900. 
BLACK UNITED BODY DANCE PARTY begins at 
9 p.m. at the upper cafeteria of the LaCava 
Campus Center, Bentley College, Waltham. Call 
891-3424 for more information. 

SWING AND BALLROOM 


FORTIES GALA, sponsored by Swingtime Bos- 
ton, begins at 8:30 p.m. at Ballet; Etc., 185 Corey 
Rd., Brookliné: Admission $4; $3: with: 740s 
costume; call’661-1792. 

BASIC INTERNATIONAL FOLK DANCE. See 
listing for previous Fri. 

BULGARIAN DANCING See listing for previous 
Fri. 


PERFORMANCE 


FRIDAY 


THE ALVIN AILEY REPERTORY ENSEMBLE 
performs at 8 p.m. at The: Music Hall; 28 
Chestnut St., Portsmouth, NH. Tickets $12-$17. 
Call (603) 436-2400. u 

“MIDNIGHT AT THE-OASIS,” a Middle Eastern 
belly dance production by Princess Isis and 
Company, begins at.7 p.m. at the Middlesex 
Community Theater, Burlington. Tickets $5; call 
(508) 256-0387. 

PROMETHEUS DANCE, presents “No Kidding,” 
directed by Diane Arvanites-Noya, at 8 p.m. 
tonight and tomorrow, and at 4-p.m. on Sun., at 
the Joy of Movement Center, 536 Mass. Ave., 
Cambridge. Program includes music by Nina 
Haagen. Tickets $8-$12; call 492-4680. 


SATURDAY 


MANDALA FOLK ENSEMBLE performs at 8 p.m. 
in Main Auditorium, Campus Center, South- 
eastern Massachusetts University, North 
Dartmouth. Tickets $4, $3 for seniors,-free for 
children; call (508) 999-8598. 

RANJANA AND THE NATARAJ DANCERS 
perform traditional indian dances at 8 p.m. at the 
Cambridge Multicultural Arts Center, 41 Second 
St., Cambridge. Tickets $10; $8 for seniors and 
Students; call 577-1403. ; 


FRIDAY 


WORCESTER YOUTH BALLET performs at 7:30 
p.m. at the Warner Memorial [Theatre of 
Worcester Academy, 81 Providence St., 
Worcester. Tickets $5, $2 for seniors and 
children; call 755-8246. 





VENTS 


FRIDAY 


WOMEN’S CENTER offers an incest Survivors 
Anonymous meeting at 6:30 p.m. at 46 Pleasant 
7 


formerly BEACHCOMBER * 
797 Wollaston Beach Bivd 
Quincy — 479-8989 


> & THE CAT TUNES 


MARK MORRIS 
" & THE CAT TUNES 


_ PROPER ID & DRESS REQUIRED. 
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Friday, January 26 
BIG BLUES 
MEANIES 
with special guests 
BLACK WATER JUNCTION 
$5.00 7:30 pm 


Saturday, January 27 


BLOOD ORANGES 
with special guests 
VINDICATORS 
TAKE THE VEIL 
$5.00/6.00 7:30 pm 
Sunday, January 28 
91.9 WUMB ° Acoustic Images 
GUY VAN DUSER § 
BILLY NOVICK §F 
with LAURIE GELTMAN 
$4.50/5.50 7:30pm & 


Tuesday, January 30 
' Acoustic Showcase 
} JAMIE SCHALER 
1 MARY KNAPP 
JIM MAJOROWSKI 
$2.50 


| NAUGHTY BITS 
with special guests 
BACK BAY PROJECT 
SUSPICIONS 


Thursday, February 1 
“THE NECCO 
FACTORY” 


PETER CONNOLLY 
PAUL CHEEVERS 


"Friday, February 2 
TAILGATORS 
with special guests — 
| HOUSE OF JOY 
4 $6.50/7.50 7:30 pm 


ENTOURAGE 

4 GIRL ON TOP « GEAR § 

4 $5.50 7:30pm § 

: Sunday, February 4 

4 91.9 ¢ Acoustic Images 

= THE 2 

3 GLOUCESTER HORNPIPE 
& CLOG SOCIETY 

4 with THE BAG BOYS 

5 $4.50/5.50 


Tuesday, February 
Acoustic Showcase 


i MONK WILSON 


4] EVE GOODMAN 
| DEBRA GALIGA 


$2.50 7:30 pm 


Fe 


FREAD RO OS TE OL Ne TR A oy 
. 4d aay Gal es N 


Adjacent to The Channel + Plenty of available 


parking © Tickets available at Strawberries | 


Records & Tapes * Ticketron + Teletron 720-3434 | 
* Concertcharge 497-1118 * Out of Town and The . 
Channel Box Office * For further info: 426-7744 


Saturday , Jan. 27 
B STREET BOMBERS 
Every Sunday 


‘4 j aie wast r 4 TA 4 
‘ VOTED BOSTON'S BEST HOCK CLUB OF 1989! 


Friday evenings exclusively at GROUND ZERO 
18+ Friday, February 2, 1990 ~ ae 
Horror, madness and.... 


(with former MISFITS guitarist BOBBY STEELE) 
a, Ina very special Thursday evening acoustic performance.... Thursday, February 8, 1990 


Fish Londen. NIKKI SUDDEN 


ws Transcending time. space and destiny, from L.A.... 
RED TEMPLE SPIRITS with FUNERAL PARTY 


v6 Get groovy, psychedelic rock via industrial refuge, from Pittsburgh... 
THE CYNICS 


Wed, Jan. 31°18+ 


HOLY COW 
Wed, Feb. 7¢18+ 
HENRY ROLLINS 
Wed, Feb.14* 18+ 


SEBADOH 
featuring Lou Barlow of Dinosaur 
Jr. with Buffalo Tom 


512 MASS AVE 
492-9545 


rn 
‘ 
158 Brighton Ave. (CORNER OF HARVARD & BRIGHTON AVE 


CONCERT LINE — 254-7380 + CLUB LINE - 254-9743 
LOR MAI 
TAYLOR MADE C-JAMMERS 
vei ¢ 3° = my .3 


4 “3 


very 
Boston's Only Rhythm 
& Blues Jam 


STOVALL BROWN 


THE SUNDOGS 
Harpers Ferry Famous Blues Jam 


AND 
Thurs., Feb. 8 "a 
FLOYD DICKSON - CAREY BELL 
SUGAR RAY & THE BLUETONES 
Fri, Feb. 9 
LUCKY PETERSON 
JERRY PORTNOY & THE STREAMLINERS 
Sat, Feb. 10 
LUTHER “GUITAR” JR. JOHNSON 
ELEVENTH HOUR 


Thurs., Feb. 15 
JIMMY JOHNSON + JOANNA CONNOR 
BOSTON BAKED BLUES 
l., Feb. 16 
RONNIE L 
. AND THE BROADCASTERS 
SHIRLEY LEWIS EXPEERIANCE 


Sat, Feb. 17 
DUKE ROBILLARD - SONNY 


BOSTON 
BAKED BLUES 
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MUSIC FROM THE MIDDLE EAST 
Red Kok Nd 


FOM Te Get into the Act 


Der inger’s Ss 
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J of The South Shore's Newe 
Dud tetas Sor d 3 rap cach Mac pri Rock & Dance Club . ) o 
riday, Jan e 26 © Greek Mus 
Soturday,Jjan.27 © .m. Blues fs , Jam. 26 & 27 \GREAT CHINESE FOOD 
Mike “The oa . The Arts & Entertainment Authority POWER serene 536-0420 109 Brookline Ave. 
5 — - near Kenmore 





° Me. 
Saturday, Jon. 27 © 7- 10 p.m. © folk 
tithe Marshall & Friends 
Sot, Jon.27 © 10 pm 
Arabie w/Belly Dancers 
Sun,jon.28¢ 1-6:00 p.merock/free admss. 
Quest For Tuna * Grand Theft Auto 










om Vy 1-5 PM, ALL AGES 
KARMA 






} ¢ Cluster THE PLOUGH 
Sised Vereophvems toatosing Semegp pe 8 GIRLS * GIRLS * GIRLS * GIRLS 


TOM CARUSO'S 


1050 Revere Beach Pkwy. 
CHELSEA 


617-889-4911 

60 Beautiful Dancing 

Girls using 4 Stages 
oh melsla=) 






Roman 
Mon, Jan.29 #7:45 p.m.® jazz 
Suzanna Sifter Trio 


Bennett Pastor's J..O. 
Teoodey, Jan. 30 © 7:45 finn el m.@ Ana 


a= 3 7 oe 


Ben 
Wed, ies. 3le we 4? m. © open mike 
Wed, fos.21 0-0 45 p.m. © rock 


THIRD STONE ¢ RATTLERS 


THE NEIGHBORHOODS 
aa WORLD e Pane. 


* "508-583-2710 








PLUS 
*852 IVs 





Thurs, Feb. Pe 2:45 p.m * rock 
Toecutter * Left Nut © Testosterone 
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(formerly Wretched Excess) she Y'S * Great Drinks & Food 
Junkies For Life * J. 3s 
ISicthday Porty cod WORE ¢ Six Pool Tables 
BOSTON'S OST ENTERTAINING NIGHTCLUE video games 








& man 
all | sports on 
‘Satellite Dish 
12:00 Noon-1 AM 
a Bachelor Parties Welcome 
No Cover — Positive |.D. 


472 Mass. Ave., Central Square 
Camber j 


18+ * 492-8151 ° 







61 Brighton Ave., Brighton 
Call 783-2900 — 


Molly's is available 
for private parties 








What club in the city 
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¢ Availability for up to 
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v PIECES We're looking for you aenek JENNIFER 
7 eo ad entrepreneurs as local AMY MALKOFF and 
TRIP WIRE ee ce we 8 





FEB. Ist * 18+ 
: BABYLON A.D. 


KID CRASH 
STICKS AND STONES 


FEB. 7th * 18+ 
Doors open.at 9:00pm 


v LAAZ ROCKIT 
GOTHIC SLAM 


FEB. 8th « All Ages Show! 
pwmea) Doors open at 7: 00pn 
D.R.I. 


+ 4 
ay v 
* SICK OF IT ALL 
NASTY SAVAGE 


“FEB. 14th * 18+ 
a Doors open at 9:00pm 
~ qHeavy Metal Veletiee with 


v i a 


15th * 18+ 
v the BENTMEN 
Last Show Of The Year 
With Special Guest 






You can name your 


salary figure! 







BIM SKALA BIM 
CHUCK - MASON VINCENT 
Sat., Jan 27 


SUGAR RAY 
& THE BLUETONES 


WEST END BLUES - UNITED SNAKES 


FEB. 







aay 
Bee + Doors open at 9:00pm 


‘ Metal 
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DOGZILLA 







Zenith Dera THE PIV-NERTS - THIRD ESTATE 
Sydens manent iisiisi= BLUE CHOWDER. MADO HAYS 
ACE FREHLEY THIN BLUE LINE - BABOOM 






: Member of KISS OVERSTREET * DREAMS MADE FLESH on hype 


FEB. 22th ° 21+ VALKYRIE WOW! Al TTIRED 1. The STAND 
v URBAN BLIGHT EVIDENCE aca OF HAND Thurs., Feb. 1° ° from Miami 
powers RAMPAGE 


(Ska/Reggae Benefit) 












NUCLEAR VALDEZ 
AKGEL and the DRUNKEN GODSirom NYC 
KILLJOY 


V Depicts Headliner 
(TM) Ticketmaster 












Fri., Feb. 2 


THE CAVEDOGS 


ee Syne — 


FOOD I FOR FEET 








: aT OING O Bol BOINGO 
Boston's best MARIA EX-COMMUNIKATA 
original m Caney 20 BIS cae eres: 
canide Reston 2/10 LAURIE SARGENT: 

2/17 21+ GALAXIE 500; 2/18 18+ GALAXIE 500 





Concert Line : 492-BEAR 
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Continued from page 25 

Institute under the direction of Richard Riddell. 
Eugene lonesco's The Killeris performed tonight 
and tomorrow at 7:30 p.m. in the Experimental 
Theatre, Loeb Drama Center, 64 Brattle St., 
Cambridge. Tickets $7, $4 for students. Henrik 
Ibsen's Hedda Gabler is presented tonight at 3 
and 7 p.m. and tomorrow at 3 p.m. mgt 
Theatre, Radcliffe Yard, Cambridge. Tickets 
$3.50 for students. Call 547-8300. 

“SHABBOT SHALOM BOSTON,” a service for 
single Jewish men and women, begins at 8:30 
p.m., followed by an “Oneg Shabbat” social hour 
at the Congregation Mishkan Tefila, 300 Ham- 
mond Pond Parkway, Chestnut Hill. Free; call 
244-6506 or 566-5946. 


SATURDAY 


“BASH ’90” STAR TREK CONVENTION begins 
at 9 a.m. today (admission $25) and tomorrow 
(admission $20) at the Sheraton-Tara Hotel, 
Braintree. Michael Dorn, Lt. JG Worf of Star 
Trek: the Next Generation, is the special quest. 
Call 254-0007. 

“SNOW WHITE AND THE SEVEN DWARFS” is 
performed on horseback to the music of the 
Nutcracker Suite at 4 p.m. at the Renaissance 
Equestrian Center, School St., Manchester. 
Tickets $10, $5 for children; call 526-8003 or 
526-1314. 

“BONE CHILLER,” a comedic mystery- -thriller, is 
presented by the ‘20/30 * theater 
group at 8 p.m. at the Temple Beth Shalom, at 
Highland Ave. and Webster St., Needham. 
Tickets $7 in advance, $8 at the door; call 
444-0077 or 894-7519 for reservations. 

TAP DANCE OPEN HOUSE begins at 4 p.m. in 
the Performance Studio (in the basement of the 
Gym Building) at the Massachusetts College of 
Art, 621 Huntington Ave., Boston. Includes a 
performance, videos, and a class. Free; call 
236-4759. 

“LE GRAND DAVID AND HIS OWN SPECTACU- 
LAR MAGIC COMPANY” perform today at 1:30 
p.m. at the Larcom Theatre, 13 Wallis St., 
Beverly, and tomorrow at 3 p.m. at the Cabot St. 
Cinema Theatre, 286 Cabot St., Beverly. Tickets 
$10 for adults, $8 for children; call (508) 
927-3677. 

“CHEATERS,” an adult comedy, is presented by 
the Quincy Dinner Theatre at the Masonic 
Temple, 1170 Hancock St, Quincy. Per- 
formances are tonight at'6:30 p.m. and tomorrow 
at 4:30 p.m. Tickets $22.50-$25, includes dinner; 
call 843-5862. 

WOMEN’S CENTER offers a writing group at 
noon. at 46. Pleasant St., Cambridge. Free; call 
354-8807. 

PUPPET SHOWPLACE THEATRE presents ‘St. 
George and the Dragon,’ performed by John 
McDonough and the Pumpernickel Puppets, 
tonight and tomorrow at 1 and 3 p.m, at 32 
Station St., Brookline. Admission $5; «call 
731-6400. 

BOSTON BOAT SHOW begins today at.11 a.m., 
and tomorrow, and Friday the 2nd at noon at the 
World Trade Center, Boston. Admission $7, $3 
for children; call 536-8152. 

VOLLEYBALL, WINE, AND CHEESE PARTY, for 
singles begins at § p.m. atthe Leventhal-Sidman 
Jewish Community Center on. the Gosman 
Jewish Community Campus, 333 Nahanton St., 
Newton Centre. Admission $7, $5 for members; 
call 965-7410, «158. 

CHILDREN’S THEATRE WORKSHOP performs 
at today at 3 p.m and tomorrow at 7 p.m. at the 
Woodward School, 1102 Hancock St, Quincy 
Genter. Tickets $4, $3 in advance and for 
children and seniors; call 472-9233. 

SPROUTS CHILDREN’S THEATRE presents 
“Jack and the Beanstalk” today at 1 p.m: and 
tomorrow at 1 and 3 p.m. at the Boston Baked 
Theatre, 255 Elm St,, Davis Sq., Somerville. 
Tickets $4; call 628-9575. 

MEDIUMS DAY, sponsored by the Greater 
Boston Church of Spiritualism, begins at 10 a.m. 
at the Masonic Temple, 32 Church St., Water- 
town. Readings $10, $8 for seniors and students; 
call 923-4334. 

AMERICAN REPERTORY THEATRE INSTITUTE 
FOR ADVANCED THEATRE TRAINING. See 
listing for Fri. 


SUNDAY 


DAVID AMRAM AND HIS TRIO perform a family 
concert at 2 p.m. at the Leventhal-Sidman 
Jewish Community Center, 333 Nahanton St., 
Newton Centre. Tickets $6, $5 for members; call 
965-7410, x169. 

“LE GRAND DAVID AND HIS OWN SPECTACU- 
LAR MAGIC COMPANY.” See listing for Thurs. 
“CHEATERS.” See listing for Sat. 

PUPPET SHOWPLACE THEATRE. See listing for 
Sat. 

BOSTON BOAT SHOW. See listing for Sat. 
SPROUTS CHILDREN’S THEATRE. See listing 
for Sat. 


MONDAY 


WOMEN’S CENTER offers a battered women's 
support group and a women’s Narcotics 
Anonymous, both at 7:30 p.m., and a lesbian rap 
at 8 p.m. (mothers of lesbians invited), all at 46 
Pleasant St.. Cambridge. Free; call 354-8807. 
BACKGAMMOM TOURNAMENT, sponsored by 
the New England Backgammon Club, begins at 7 
p.m. at the Sheraton Commander Hotel, 16 
Garden St., Cambridge. Free for spectators, 
participants $11-$21; call 861-7340. 

BOSTON BOAT SHOW. See listing for Sat. 


TUESDAY 


WOMEN’S CENTER offers a meeting of Women 
for Sobriety at 8 p.m., a bisexual women's rap at 
7:30 p.m., and 30+ lesbian rap at 7 p.m., all at 46 
Pleasant St., Cambridge. Free; call 354-8807. 
BOSTON BOAT SHOW. See listing for Sat. 


WEDNESDAY 


WOMEN’S CENTER offers a Lesbian Al-Anon at 
6:30 p.m. and a writers’ support group at 7:30 
p.m. at 46 Pleasant St., Cambridge. Free; call 
354-8807. 

BOSTON ALLIANCE OF GAY AND LESBIAN 


. YOUTH meets every Wed, at 7:30 p.m. at St. 





Pi Apt 


John the Evangelist Church, 35 Bowdoin St., 
Boston. Anew persons’ meeting begins at 6 p.m. 


BOSTON BOAT SHOW. See listing for Sat. 
SONG AND STONE MOVING THEATER pres- 
ents a parade with music, dance, masks, and 





kers at 6 p.m. at the Wilbur Theater, 246 Tremont 
St., Boston. Free; call (800) 522-2911 for 


reservations. 

“COASTAL AWARENESS” is a workshop 
presented by the Lynn Heritage State Park at 7 
p.m. at the Visitors’ Center, 590 Washington St., 
Lynn. Free; call 598-1974. 

BOSTON BOAT SHOW. See listing for Sat. 


FRIDAY 


THE WOMEN’S ROOM, a play by A.H. Gurney, is 
presented by the Belmont Drama Club today and 
tomorrow at 8 p.m., and Feb. 4 at 7 p.m. at 
Belmont Town Hall, Rte. 60 and Pleasant St., 
Belmont. Tickbts $8, $5 for children and seniors: 
call 484-7445. 

“QUEEN OF THE BACK BAY,” a one-woman 
show by Robin Lane, who plays Isabella Stewart 
Gardner, begins at 1:30 p.m. at the Women's 
Educational and Industrial Union, 356 Boylston 
St., Boston. Tickets $12; call 536-5651. 
WOMEN’S CENTER offers meetings of incest 
Survivors Anonymous at 6:30 p.m. and for 
women who've surrendered children to adoption 
at 7 p.m., both at 46 Pleasant St., Cambridge. 
Free; call 354-8807. 

PLANNED PARENTHOOD FILM FESTI- 
VAL/RESOURCE DAY begins at 9 a.m. at 99 
Bishop Allen Dr., Cambridge. Admission $10; call 
492-0518 for reservations. 

BOSTON BOAT SHOW. See listing for Sat. 











.m. and 8 p.m. on Sunday at 
Hall, 301 Mass. Ave., Boston. Tickets $14-$35; 
call 720-3434. 


by i : 
in the Grand tabby of the Wang Center, 270 
Tremont St., Boston. A symposium with com- 
posers, musicians, and student performers 
begins at 6:45 p.m. Tickets $8, $5 for students; 
call 482-9393. 
MUIR AND BRAHMS STRING QUARTETS give a 
lecture and demonstration at noon at the Concert 
Hall at the Boston University School for the Arts, 
855 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. Free; call 
353-3355. 
CANTATA SINGERS, conducted by David 
Hoose, perform St. John Passion at 8 p.m. in 
Jordan Hall, New England Conservatory, 290 
Huntington Ave., Boston. Tickets $6-$25; call 
267-6502. 
BOSTON CLASSICAL ORCHESTRA performs 
Rossini's “Barber of Seville” Overture, Haydn's 
Concerto No. 3, Schubert's Symphony No. 6 and 
other selections tonight at 8 p.m. in the Faneuil 
Hall building at Quincy Market, Boston. Tickets 
$8-$18; call 426-2387. 
PHILHARMONIA ORCHESTRA, conducted by 
Giuseppe Sinopoli, performs Richard Strauss's 
Death and Transfiguration and Brahms's Sym- 
phony No. 1 tonight and tomorrow 8 p.m. 
Presented by the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
Tickets $17-$45; call 266-1492. 
VIOLINIST VICTOR ROMANUL performs 
sonatas by J.S. Bach and Eugene Ysaye at 1:30 
p.m. at the Boston Conservatory, 8 the Fenway, 
Boston. Free; call 536-6340. 


SATURDAY 


THE LYDIAN STRING QUARTET, with guest 
pianist Stephen Drury, performs Bart6k’s 
Quartet No. 5.and Schumann's Piano Quintet at 8 
p.m. at Slosberg Recital Hall, Brandeis Univer- 
sity, Waltham. Free; call 736-3331. 

CELLIST SOURIN BAGRATUNI joins music 
director Aram Gharabekian and the Sinfonova 
Chamber Orchestra at 8 p.m. in Jordan Hall at 
the New England Conservatory of Music, 290 
Huntington Ave., Boston. Program includes 
Mozart's Serenata Notturna, and Haydn's Cello 
Concerto in D. Free; call 596-5755. 

THE NEW SCHOOL OF MUSIC presents a 
benefit concert with mezzo-soprano D'Anna 
Fortunato and faculty members at 8 p.m. at 25 


Lowell St.; Cambridge.: The program includes . 


works ‘by ‘Mozart, Schubert, Brahms; 
Schonberg, 


and Berg. Tickets $10, $8 for 
924-3026. 





2:30 p.m. at 36 Salem St., Malden. Free; call 
324-0218. 

PRO ARTE CHAMBER ORCHESTRA, with guest 
conductor Bramwell Tovey, performs at 8 p.m. in 
Jordan Hall at the New England Conservatory, 











Boston. The program includes Mozart's Duo for 
Violin and Viola in G, Ravel's Piano Trio, 
Dvorék’s Dumky. Admission $3-$5; call 
353-3345. 


THURSDAY 


CARLO BERGONZI presents an opera master 
class tonight and tomorrow at 8:30 p.m. and Feb. 
3 at 1 p.m. in the Boston University Concert Hall, 
855 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. Free; call 
353-3345. 

MUIR STRING QUARTET presents a master 
class at noon in the at the Boston University 
Concert Hall, 855 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 
Free; call 353-3345. 

BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, under the 
direction of Seiji Ozawa, performs today at 8 
p.m., tomorrow at 2 p.m., and Feb. 3 at 8 p.m. 
The program features concertmaster Malcolm 
Lowe and principal cellist Jules Eskin. Selections 
include Brahm's Concerto in A Minor for Violin 
and Cello. Tickets $17-$45; call 266-1492. 

DIE FLEDERMAUS, by Johann Strauss, 
presented by the Opera Theater of the New 
England Conservatory, begins tonight, tomor- 
row, and Feb. 3 at 8 p.m., and Feb. 4 at 3 p.m. at 
the Emerson Majestic Theatre, Tremont St., 
Boston. Directed by John Moriarty, with the New 
England Conservatory Symphony Orchestra. 
Tickets $8, $5 for students and seniors; call 
536-2412. For information about a benefit 
banquet at the Four Seasons Hotel preceding 
tomorrow night's performance, call 262-1120, 
x425. 


CHAPEL CONCERT begins at 12:05 p.m. at MIT 
Chapel (opposite 77 Mass. Ave.), Cambridge. 


Ages of Liszt” at 8 p.m. tonight, tomorrow, and 


Feb: 3 at 6 p.m. at the Slosberg Recital Hall at 
Brandeis University, Waltham. Tonight's pro- 
gram is the 1838 version of the 

Etudes and tomorrow's is the Reminiscences of 
Lucretia Borbia. Free; call 736-4200. 


FRIDAY 


BOSTON CHAMBER MUSIC SOCIETY performs 
at 8 p.m. is thomann at New England 

290 Huntington Ave., Boston and 
at 8 p.m. on Feb. 4 at the Sanders Theatre, 
Harvard University, Cambridge. Program in- 
Cludes Messiaen’s. Quartet pour le fin du temps, 
and Schubert's Piano Trio in E-Fiat. Tickets $8- 


_ begins at 8 p.m. at the Edward Pickman Concert 


Hallatthe Longy School of Music, 27 Garden St., 


CHAMBER MUSIC IN WATERTOWN presents 
works of Mendelssohn, Smetana, and 
Beethoven at 8 p.m. at the First Parish of 
Watertown, Church and Summer Sts., Water- 
town. Tickets $9, $7 for children and seniors; call 
527-0225 or 332-8443. 

THE ARIEL QUINTET performs at 8 p.m. at the 
All Newton Music School, 321 Chestnut St., West 
Newton. Free; call 527-4553. 

FLUTIST NA’AMA LION performs “Music for 
Flute Alone” at 8 p.m. at the Lindsey Chapel of 
the First Church in Cambridge, Mason and 
Garden Sts., Cambridge. The program includes 
ode tg cate emi: 


DIE FLEDERMAUS. See listing for Thurs. 
PIANIST JANICE WEBER. See listing for Thurs. 


POPULAR, ETC. 


FRIDAY 


CHRIS SMITHER performs folk and blues tunes 
at 7:30 p.m. at St. John’s Episcopal Church, 74 
Pleasant St., Arlington. Call 641-2131 for more 
information. 
BILL MORRISSEY and Jon Svetkey play and 
sing folk music at the Old Vienna Kaffeehaus, 
Westboro. Call (508) 462-9176 for more infor-- 
mation. 
GAIL RUNDLETT AND BILL DAVIS perform folk 
music to benefit the Central American Medical 
Relief fund at 8 p.m. at the Coffeehouse of the 
Square, Old Ship Paris Hall, 107 Main St., 
545-6584. 





GLENSHANE performs at 9 p.m. at the Olde Irish 
Ale House, Rtes. 1 and 109, Dedham. Call 
329-6034 for more information. 


SATURDAY 


STAN GETZ QUARTET performs in the Regat- 





Tickets $10-$16; call 730-7403. 

DAVID AMRAM AND HIS TRIO perform jazz, 
Classical, and folk music at 8 p.m. in Wasserman 
Auditorium, Leventhal-Sidman Jewish Com- 
munity Center, 333 Nahanton St., Newton 
a Call 965-7410, x169 for more infor- 


PUAEST: RAY SANTION portorme at 2pm. at the 
Mall at Chestnut Hill, 199 Beacon St., Chestnut 
Hill. Free; call 965-3037. 


‘ansportation Build 
ing, 1st Floor, Boston. Free; call 227-ARTS. 
SOUTHERN RAIL perform blue grass music at 
Saturday Night in Marblehead at the Church of 
St. Andrew, Rte. 114, Marblehead. Admission 
$5; call 639-1969. 

“SWINGING AT THE ARTS CENTER,” begins at 
7 p.m. at the Arlington Center for the Arts, 41 
Foster St., Arlington. Tickets $5-$6; call 
491-7424 or 648-6220. 

TONY BIRD performs at 8 p.m. at the Listening 
Place Coffeehouse, 45 Center St., Burlington. 
Admission $8; call 273-3403. 

CENTERPOINT’S “CABARET EVENING,” with 
Matt Johnson, begins at 8 p.m, at the Center- 
point, 1120 Beacon St., Brookline. Sponsored by 
Boston's Center for Jewish Adults. Admission 
$15, $10 for members; call 566-5946. © 
“SCHOONER FARE,” a program of humorous 
nautical folk tunes, begins at 6 p.m. the Marriott 
Long Wharf Hotel, Boston. To benefit the 
Massachusetts Bay Marine Studies Consortium. 
Tickets $12.50-$15; call 929-8675. 


SUNDAY 


11TH ANNUAL JOHN COLTRANE MEMORIAL 
CONCERT begins at 7 p.m. in Northeastern 
University’s Blackman Auditorium, 360 Hunt- 
ington Ave., Boston. Tickets $12.50, half-price 
for seniors and Northeastern students; call 





199 Beacon St. Chestnut Hill. Free; call 








Friday, January 26 + * 8:30 & 10:30 
LIZZ WINNSTEAD 


From HBO's "Women of The Night” 
with macdonald , 


day * 6:30pm 


presents 


Every Saturday & Sun 





"THE BLUE SWANK" 
The Movie Making Murder Mystery & YOU Could Be The KILLER 
Call for reservations 


424-6995 Reservations 
424-6996 Machine 
All Weekday shows are 18+ 


835 BEACON oT. 


noe A 70 MORE 


CALL FOR Tix "Sin eer. yatta) 


CAN'T BE 
SERIOUS! 


Fri Angry Tuxedos 
Sat Dick Doherty Show] 


Remington's 124 Boylston 


The Phoenix Comedy Section!!! 


Because if it isn't here ... 
it isn't funny. 


SIO} 3 FO) \ ES 


#1 


COMEDY CLUB 


Boston Globe Readers 2 
TOMMY BLAZE 
OPEN MIKE 
NIGHT! 
with BILLY MARTIN 
THE PAUL 
D'ANGELO SHOW! 
THE AMAZING 
JONATHAN! 


JANUARY 24-28 


MACDONALD 
Showtime's "Comedy Club 
Network 
& The Pat Sajak Show" 
JANUARY 31- FEBRUARY 4 


Stevie Ray Fromstein 


Showtime's "Jonathan Winters . 
& Friends" and “Late gy. 
with David Letterman" 


Every Mon. & Tues. at 8:30 
Comedy Showcase 


RESERVATIONS: (617) 661-9887 
30 JFK ST. HARVARD SQUARE, CAMBRIDGE 


Le 


0661 ‘92 AUVNNVE “SSYHL NOILOSS “XINSZOHd NOLSOS 3HL 
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Looking for vou 
li? Preah? 


.fri22 LAST EXIT 


featuring SONNY SHARROCK 
RONALD SHANNON JACKSON, BILL 
& PETER BROTZMAN 
JAMES BLOOD ULMER 
‘al JAMAAL ADEEN TACUMA 
& CALVIN WESTON 
athe JAZZ Aeppcretesayil 


* x ANNOUNCEMENT x 
HARPER'S FERRY is 
pleased to announce the 
return of our weekly 
Sunday afternoon Jazz 
Jam. The host will be the 
r-popular Jerry Beaudoin 
Trio. bili ib 
Begins Su Feb 4, 
= m Stay tuned to this ad 
rther information. 


DOROTHY DONEGAN 


dan. 26, Fri: $8.50/show 
Jan. 27, Sat: $10.00/show 


JERRY D'MARCO 


Jan. 30, Tues: No cover, no minimum 


DOMINIQUE EADE 
& JOHN DAMIAN 


Jan. 31, Wed: No cover, no minimum 
' Shows at 8PM & 10PM* Parking $1 
Tickets: 783-0090 


THE NIGHTCLUB & GRILLE AT 
: | SCULLERS 


WORLD-CLASS JAZZ CABARET 
~ ciel 
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n the Guest Quarters” Suite Hote! (Mass Pike & Storrow Dr} 







Willow Jazz Club 


699 Broadway, Ball Sq., Som. 623-9874 
Concert Line 421-9333 
Tues., Jan. 30 
JENNIFER 
JACKSON 
¢ EVERY WEDNESDAY 
e THE FRINGE 


AND HER TRIO 


The Premier jazz vocalist returns to the intimate R 
A SEE IT ES ERE TS EAT SE 
30 Jan Tue 9pm-lam: $5.50: The Latin jazz vocalist returns 


ie OLGA powan etl 


am: $7; 1 Feb Thu 9pm- 
2 Feb Pet open FORGE 3 Fee Sat pre si ‘ion $10 


THE GEORGE COLEMAN 


The vibrant tenor sixist UAR Herbie Hancock alum. with 
Harold Mabern (p), Jamil Nasser (b) and Cari Allen (dm) 
LT ST TS ES 


4 Feb Sun 7pm: $7.50: 9pm: $7.50 
THE ARTEMIS ENSEMBLE: 
' BORDERS 


Jazz, poetry and visual imagery in search of a lenguegre of 
sustainable. life 


CONCERTIX 876-7777 







Pri. & Sat., Jan. 26 & 2¢ e 
MARGIE POSS ° 
QUARTET 
featuring 
BOB MOSES 







Sun., Jan. 28 
JEFF KOVELL 
TRIO 
Mon., Jan. 29 
HANS 
SCHUMAN 
TRIO 





THE LISTENING ROOM 


47 PALMER ST., HARVARD SQ. 492-7679 


Passim is a nationally recognized 
folk/acoustic club presenting 
top name folk talent in an intimate setting 


26 8 27 Fri., Feb. 9 - Feb. 11 


: CHERYL. WHEELER MICHAE “COONEY 
sT CHRISTINA OLSON 


GORKA 
WALT CHAMBERLAIN 


Thurs., Feb. 8 
PAT DONOHUE 


Add some new flavorS 
to your Sunday 
sae! with 
The Jazz Brunch. 


Join Jeff Turton for 
a blend of styles 

& sounds sure to 
please all tastes. 


The Jazz Brunch 
Sundays 
10 a.m. - 3 p.m. 














Continued from page 27 

for Fri. 

JEAN REDPATH AND FIDDLER ALASDAIR 
FRASER. See listing for Sat. 


MONDAY 


JAZZ PIANIST JAMES BROUGH plays through 
Fri, at 12:15 p.m. in the Performance Area, State 
Transportation Building, 1st Floor, Boston. Free; 
call 227-ARTS. 


TUESDAY 


LONGY JAZZ CONCERT begins at 8 p.m. at the 
Edward Pickman Concert Hall at the Longy 
School of Music, 27 Garden St., Cambridge. 
Free; call 876-0956. 

JAZZ PIANIST JAMES BROUGH. See listing for 
Mon. 











WEDNESDAY 


UP WITH PEOPLE performs at tonight at the 
Bierkoe Gymnasium, Endicott College, Beverly, 
and tomorrow at Gloucester High School 
Auditorium, Gloucester. Both performances 
begin at 7:30 p.m. Tickets $9-$11; call (508) 
922-9988. 

JAZZ PIANIST JAMES BROUGH. See listing for 
Mon. 


THURSDAY 


JURY’S IRISH CABARET OF DUBLIN and 
comedian Hal Roach perform at 7:30 p.m. in 
Lowell Memorial Auditorium, 50 Merrimack St., 
Lowell. Presented by the University of Lowell 
Center for the Arts. Tickets $15; call (508) 
934-4444. 

JAZZ PIANIST JAMES BROUGH. See listing for 
Mon. 


FRIDAY 


EILEEN MULLEN performs at 9 p.m. at the 
Modern Times Cafe, 134 Hampshire St., Cam- 
bridge. Call 323-2955 for more information. 
“TWO PEOPLE IN LOVE,” a Broadway revue, 
begins at 8 p.m. at the Ell Center Ballroom of 
Northeastern University, Huntington Ave., Bos- 
ton. Free; call 437-2671. 

TONY BIRD plays African music at 8 p.m. at the 
Beal House, Rte. 106, Kingston. Presented by 
the South Shore Folk Music Club. Tickets $10; 
call 585-7557. 

JAZZ PIANIST JAMES BROUGH. See listing for 
Mon. 


OETRY 
& PROSE 


FRIDAY 


“MERRILL’S VALERY: AN EROTICS OF 
TRANSLATION” begins at 1 p.m. in rm. 625 of 
the School of Theology, Boston University, 745 
Comm. Ave., Boston. This is the second in a 
series of seminars on translation sponsored by 
the University Professors Program. Free; call 
353-4020. 








SATURDAY 


ELISA PEARMAIN, biends storytelling and 
dance at 8 p.m. at First Church Congregational, 
11 Garden St., Cambridge. She is accompanied 
by David Lloyd Schanzer’'s original music. It's 
sponsored by Storytellers in Concert. Tickets $9; 





’ students and senior $5; call 628-5865. 





SUNDAY 


WELL-READ AT THE TRIDENT continues at 4:30 
p.m. at the Trident Booksellers & Café, 338 
Newbury St., Boston with poets Thomus Lux and 
Stuart Dischell. Sponsored by the Writers 
League of Boston. Suggested donation $2; call 
267-8688. 


MONDAY 


STONE SOUP POETRY begins at 8 p.m. at 
Charlie's Tap, 280 Green St., Cambridge. In- 
cludes open readings and featuring Deb 
Oestreicher and Riq Hospodar. Admission $3; 





- Call 227-0845. 


TUESDAY 


POET SUSAN NELSON reads at 8 p.m. at the 
Community Church, 565 Boylston St., Boston. 
Sponsored by the New Writers’ Collective. Free; 
call 742-1538. 

CYRUS CASSELS AND KIM VAETH read from 
their poems at 7:45 p.m. at the Boston Center for 
Adult Education, 5 Comm. Ave., Boston. Dona- 
tion $2; call 267-4430. 

BIOGRAPHER ELISABETH HIGONNET speaks 
in French about poet Anna de Noailles at 6 p.m. 
at the French Public Library, 53 Marlborough St., 
Boston. Admission $5, members, seniors, and 
students $3; call 266-4351 for reservations. 


WEDNESDAY 


DOLPHIN-MOON READING SERIES presents 
readings by Forrest Gander and Rosanna 
Warren at 8 p.m. at the Cambridge YMCA, 820 
Mass. Ave., Cambridge. Donation $2; call 
924-4290. 











THURSDAY 


KIMIKO HAHN, director of New York's “Word of 
Mouth” literature project, reads at 8 p.m at the 


Institute of Contemporary Art, 955 Boylston St., 
Boston. Admission $5, $4 for seniors and 
students; call 266-5152. 


FRIDAY 


AUTHOR ERICA JONG signs copies of her new 
book, Any Woman's Blues, from 12:30-1:30 p.m. 
at Lauriat's Books, Copley Place, Boston. Free; 
call 828-8300. 

“TRANSLATION INTO THEORY (AFTER BEN- 
JAMAN)” begins at 1 p.m. in rm. 625 of the 
School of Theology, Boston University, 745 
Comm. Ave., Boston. This is the first in a series 
of seminars on translation, sponsored by the 
University Professors Program. Free; call 
353-4020. 

POETS CLAUDIA BUCKHOLTS, RAYMOND 
McNEICE, AND MARTHA RAMSEY read from 
their works at 8 p.m. at the Newton Arts Center, 
61 Washington Park, Newtonville. Reception. 
Admission $3; call 964-3424. 





ALKS 


FRIDAY 


“FAILING SAVINGS AND LOANS AND BANK 
RUNS: THE CRISIS IN DEPOSIT INSURANCE 
AND PUBLIC CONFIDENCE,” a lecture, begins 
at 7:30 p.m. in the 1839 Room of the D. Justin 
McCarthy College Center, Framingham State 
College, 100 State St., Framingham. Free; call 
(508) 626-4512. 


SATURDAY 


“JAZZ: AN INTIMATE CELEBRATION,” a lec- 
ture and musical performance by pianist Carolyn 
Ritt, begins at 2 p.m. at the Codman Square 
Branch Library, 690 Washington St., Dorchester. 
Free; call 436-8214. 


SUNDAY 


“CYCLES OF THE MOON,” a ‘lecture on 
astrological approaches to lunar cycles, begins 
at 1 p.m. at Seven Stars Bookstore, 58 JFK St., 
Harvard Sq., Cambridge. Admission $35; call 
547-1317. 

“BECOMING YOUR OWN HEROINE,” a dis- 
cussion of 10 methods of female self-empower- 
ment, begins at 7 p.m. at Seven Stars Bookstore, 
58 JFK St., Harvard Sq., Cambridge. Admission 
$6: call 547-1317. 


MONDAY 


JAMES FALLOWS, Washington editor of the 
Atlantic Monthly and a National Public Radio 
contributor, speaks on “Japanese Popular Cul- 
ture: Friend or Foe" at 7:30 p.m. at MIT Wiesner 
Building (E15), Bartos Theater. 20 Ames St., 
Cambridge. Free; call 253-4400. 

ELIZABETH SAMPSON demonstrates the art of 
paper folding at 3:30 p.m. at the Mt. 
Auburn/Collins Branch Library, 64 Aberdeen 
Ave., Cambridge. Free; call 498-9085. 

WILLIAM WELD, Republican gubernatorial can- 
didate, discusses “Massachusetts: A New Direc- 
tion” at 7 p.m. in the Lindsay Auditorium, Bentley 
College, Beaver and Forest Sts., Waltham. Free; 
call 891-2695. 

LIFE IN THE STEPFAMILY is the topic of a 
lecture by family therapist Martin Zafran at 7:30 
p.tp. in rm. 14 at the Riverside Family Institute, 
259 Wainut St., Newtonville. Free; call 964-6933. 








TUESDAY 


“AN AFRICAN VOYAGE: KENYA, TANZANIA, 
UGANDA, AND EGYPT,” a slide show, begins at 
8:15 p.m. at the Cambridge Center for Adult 
Education. Limited seating. Tickets $1.50; call 
547-6789. 

“VOICES OF FREEDON: AMERICA’S CIVIL 
RIGHTS YEARS,” a lecture by Robert Hayden, 
author of A Guide to the TV Series, “Eyes on the 
Prize,” begins at 7 p.m. at the Graduate Center 
Pavilion, Bentley College, Beaver and Forest 
Sts., Waltham. Free; call 891-3424. 
PHILOSOPHY PROFESSOR ABNER SHIMONY 
discusses ‘Visions and Revisions; Prior and 
Posterior Elements in Scientific Interference” at 
8 p.m. in the Terrace Lounge of the George 
Sherman Union, Boston University, 775 Com- 
monwealth Ave., Boston. Free; call 353-2604. 
“ART ANTIQUES” is a talk at 10:30 a.m. at the 
North End Branch Library, 25 Parmenter St., 
Boston. Free; call 227-8135. 

“PROPHETS AND PROFITS: ANCIENT IS- 
RAEL’S CONTRIBUTIONS” is a lecture at 10:30 
a.m. in rm. 318, Boston University School of 
Theology, 745 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 
Free; call 353-3060. 


WEDNESDAY 


“ENDANGERED SPECIES” is a talk by Edward 
O. Wilson, author of Biophilia, at 8 p.m. at the 
Cambridge Forum, 3 Church St., Harvard Sq., 
Cambridge. Free; call 876-9644. 

“AN INSIDE LOOK AT EAST GERMANY’ is a talk 
by East German scholar lise Von Lowenciau at 
noon in the Faculty Lounge at Andover Newton 
Theological School, Newton Centre. Free; call 
964-1100, x208. 

“GORBACHEV AND THE JEWISH QUESTION” 
is a lecture at 7:30 at Hebrew College, Brookline. 
Speakers include Marshall Goldman, Associate 
Director of the Russian Research Center at 
Harvard University, Soviet economics professor 
Kathryn W. Davis of Wellesley College, and 
Maria Kamkin, a former Russian refusenik. 





Tickets $10 in advance, $13 at the door; call 
330-9554 or 330-9535. 

“FATHERING DAUGHTERS, FATHERING 
SONS; FATHERS AND YOUNG CHILDREN,” is a 
lecture by James Herzog, MD at 8 p.m. at the 
Gutman Center, Harvard University, Brattle St. 
and Appian Way, Cambridge. Sponsored by 
Focus Counseling and Consultation, Inc. Ad- 
mission $10-$15; call 876-4488. 

PAINTER ANDREW STEVOVICH discusses his 
work in the first in the series, “Brookline Artists 
in the Community,” sponsored by the Brookline 
Council for the Arts and Humanities, at 7 p.m. at 
First Presbyterian Church, 32 Harvard St., 
Brookline. Free; call 964-2330. 


THURSDAY 


“KEEPING YOUR COOL IN THE COLD,” is a talk 
by Dr. Murry Hamlet at 7 p.m, at REI, 279 Salem 
St., Reading. Free; call 944-5103. 

BUSINESS PROTOCOL BREAKFAST SERIES 
presents a lecture and breakfast at 8 a.m. at the 
Ritz-Carlton, 15 Arlington St., Boston. Today's 
subject is Australia; the speakers are Kathleen 
Hagan, president of Hagan & Co., and Trevor 
Nagel of Palmer & Dodge. Sponsored by 
Katherine Kane Inc. as part of the hotel's 
International Cultural Festival. Tickets $25; call 
536-5700 for reservations. 

BOSTON COMPUTER SOCIETY presents “PC 
Diagnostics," workshop on tuning up your PC at 
7:30 p.m. at Mass. Bay Community College, 50 
Oakland St., Wellesley Hills. Free; call 964-2547 
for more information. 

CARTOONIST JEFF DANZINGER of the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor speaks at 7 p.m. in Waldo 
Assembly Hall, Dana Hall School, 45 Dana Road, 
Wellesley. Free; call 235-3010. 

“CRITERIA OF QUALITY IN CHINESE PAINT- 
ING,” a lecture by James Cahill, professor of art 
history at the University of California, Berkeley, 
is first in the series “The Expert's Eye: Ex- 
cellence in Asian Painting.” The lecture begins at 
8 p.m. in Remis Auditorium at the Museum of 
Fine Arts, 465 Huntington Ave., Boston. Ad- 
mission $7.50, $6.50 for members, students, and 
seniors; call 267-9300, x306. 

“MULTIPLE ROLES, SPILLOVER EFFECTS, 
AND PSYCHOLOGICAL DISTRESS” is a lecture 
at 12:30 p.m. at the Center for Research on 
Women, Wellesley College, 828 Washington St., 
Wellesley. Free; call 431-1453. 

“WOMEN’S COMMUNITY CANCERT PROJECT 
begins at 7 p.m. at the Women's Center, 46 
Pleasant St., Cambridge. Feminists meet to 
discuss strategies for political action on cancer 
issues and to develop support for women who 
have cancer. Free; call 489-3806. 

PHYLLIS WHEATLEY, the first black (and 
second woman) to publish a book in the 
American colonies, is honored in a lecture by 
scholar and author William H. Robinson at 12:15 
at the Old South Meeting House, Washington 
and Milk Sts., Boston. Free; call 482-6439. 


FRIDAY 


“BUDDHISM AND THE PATH OF LIBERATION” 
is a talk at 7:30 p.m. at the New Acropolis Schoo! 
of Philosophy, 484 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 
Free; call 437-6884. 

BOSTON UNIVERSITY GERONTOLOGY 
CENTER sponsors an open house at 2 p.m. at 67 
Bay State Rd., Boston. Free; call 353-5045. 
MARSHALL GOLDMAN, Associate Director of 
the Russian Research Center at Harvard Univer- 
sity, ushers in Mount Ida College's Winter 
Carnival with a lecture on Eastern Europe at 7:30 
p.m. in Alumnae Hall, 777 Dedham St., Newton 
Centre. Admssion $3; call 969-7000, x235. 
“INSIDE GENERAL AVRIL’S PRISON,” a report 
of the Harvard Medical School of Human Rights 
Delegation to Haiti, begins at 7:30 p.m. in rm. 
105, Emerson Hall, Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge. Benefit for Milot Peasant Movement. 
Donation $3; call 566-3650 or 825-3283. 








ENEFITS 


FRIDAY 


Oat Bran and Remembrance, a series of 
comedy sketches about life in Boston, is 
performed at 9:15 p.m. at the Boston Baked 
Theater, Davis Sq., Somerville and sponsored by 
Food For Free to raise funds to purchase food 
for poor people with AIDS and others. A 
reception follows. Donation $15; call 495-8604. 

ANNUAL AWARDS DINNER for STEP, Inc. drug 
addiction treatment center featuring the Guy 
Torondo Orchestra begins at 6 p.m. at Caruso’s 
Diplomat, Route 1, Saugus. Donation $40; call 
720-0153. 











SATURDAY 


“SCHOONER FARE,” a program of humorous 
nautical folk tunes, begins at 8 p.m. the Marriott 
Long Wharf Hotel, Boston. To benefit the 
Massachusetts Bay Marine Studies Consortium. 
Tickets $12.50-$15; call 929-8675. 


SUNDAY 


STICK PEOPLE AND THE MIGHTY CHARGE 
play world beat and reggae music to. benefit the 
Pine St. Inn and the Somerville Coalition for the 
Homeless at 10 p.m. at the Tam, 1648 Beacon 
St., Brookline, Admission $6; call 277-0982. 


MONDAY 


“A NIGHT TO CARE,” an evening of jazz, begins 
at 7 p.m. at Ryles, 212 Hampshire St., Inman 
Square, Cambridge. It's a benefit for the Zinverg 
Clinic for Cambridge residents with AIDS/HIV. 
Performers include the Heavy Metal Horns, Flor 
de Cafia, and Myanna. Includes a buffet from 
East Coast Grill and other area restaurants. 
Tickets $25; call 496-1663. 
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ART LISTINGS 


Noboru Tsubaki’s Fresh Gasoline, at MIT’s List Visual Arts Center 





GALLERIES 


Admission to the following galleries is free, 
unless otherwise noted. In addition to the hours 
listed here, many galleries are open by appoint- 
ment. 


AKIN GALLERY (266-3535), 476 Columbus Ave., 
Boston. Tues.-Sat. 11 a.m.-6 p.m. Through Jan. 
27: “For the Purpose of Discovering i 
Unknown,” an installation of sculptural inven- 
tions and machines by James Chariton. 
ALCHEMIE GALLERY (742-8256), 286 Congress 
St., Boston. Mon.-Sat. 11 a.m.-6 p.m. Through 
Feb. 2: “Read the sky for signs of snow,” a show 
presenting handmade books, sketchbooks, and 
sculpture books as both art and literature. Jan. 
28: “Tea and Reading,” an open forum for 
readings and discussion, begins at 7 p.m. Feb. 1: 
“Books as Art in the Contemporary Art World,” a 
symposium, begins at 7 p.m. 
ALPHA GALLERY (536-4465), 121 Newbury St., 
Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m. Through 
Jan. 31: “Prints from the Experimental Work- 
shop, San Francisco,” with works by Richard 
Bosman, Christopher Brown, Gregory Crane, 
Aaron Fink, Willy Heeks, Yvonne Jacquette, 
Deborah Oropallo, Joseph Raffael, Robin Win- 
ters, and Larry Thomas. 
ANDREA MARQUIT FINE ARTS (859-0190), 207 
St, Boston. Sat. 11 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Through Feb. 28: “The Reductive image,” works 
by Michael K. Bisbee, John Bolles, Wilfredo 
Chiesa, David Diao, Jim Jacobs, James Rosati, 
and Fanny Sanin. 
ARDEN GALLERY (247-0610), 286 Newbury St., 
Boston. Tues.-Fri. 10 a.m.-7 p.m., Sat. and Sun. 
noon-5 p.m. Feb. 1-Mar. 10: “Personal Land- 
scapes," by Sally Bishop, and “inside Stores,” 
by Paula Clendenin. Exhibits include mixed- 


media drawings on paper and canvas. 

ART INSTITUTE OF BOSTON (262-1223), 700 
Beacon St., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Through Feb. 7: “Honorarium Show/John 
Lanza,” a 10-year retrospective of works com- 


ARTISTS AND COMPANY (235-3398), 564 
Washington St., Wellesley. Mon.-Sat. 10 
a.m.-§:30 p.m. Contemporary and wearable art. 
ATWOOD GALLERY (508-753-3838), 69A Ham- 
mond St., Worcester. Tues.-Sat. noon-5 p.m. 
Through Feb. 4: “Hunter-Gatherer,” painted 
Cynthia Atwood, made of 


Newbury St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30 
p.m. Through Feb. 7: works by Donald Judd. 
BETH URDANG FINE ART (424-8468), 207 
Newbury St, Boston. Sat. 10 am.-6 p.m. 
American Modernism (1915-45), major abstract 
movements of the post-World War li era, and 
occasional shows of contemporary art. Paint- 
ings, sculpture, and works on paper are fea- 
tured. 


BLACK GOOSE RESTAURANT (720-4500), 21 
Beacon St., Boston. Mon.-Wed. 11:30 a.m.-10 
p.m., Thurs.-Sat. 11:30 a.m.-11 p.m. Through 
Feb. 1: Jack Duniea’s black-and-white oil paint- 
ings of famous characters and modern-day 


heroes. 

BOSTON CENTER FOR THE ARTS. — The 
Cyclorama, (426-5000), 539 Trement St., Boston. 
Mon.-Fri. noon-5 p.m., Sat. 11-5 p.m. Through 
Feb. 2: “40th Annual Scholastic Art Awards at 
the Cyclorama: A Showcase of Greater Boston's 
Best Student Artists.” — Mills Gallery 
(426-7700), 549 Tremont St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 
noon-4 p.m., Thurs. until 7 p.m. Through Feb. 3: 
“Body Bytes: The Computer Looks at the 
Figure,’ an exhibition of works by local computer 
artists, curated by Bob Rosinsky. 
BRICKBOTTOM GALLERY (623-6710), 1 
Fitchburg St., Somerville. Thurs.-Sun. noon-5 
p.m. Through Jan. 26: “Landscapes and Sea- 


scapes,” prints by Alejandro Eluchans. 
BROMFIELD GALLERY (451-3605), 90 South St., 
Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m. Through 
Jan. 27: paintings by Pamela Dodds. 

CAFE FLORIAN (247-6600), 85 Newbury St., 
Boston. Mon.-Thurs. 8:30 a.m.-11 p.m., Fri.-Sat. 
until 1 a.m., Sun. 10 a.m.-10 p.m. Ellie Finn, Tom 
Hall, Amy Kaufman, and Michael Riley. 
CAMBRIDGE BREWING COMPANY GALLERY 
(494-1994), 1 Kendall Sq., Hampshire and 
Portland Sts., Cambridge. Mon.-Fri. 11:30 a.m.- 
midnight, Sat. 1 p.m.-1 a.m., Sun. 1-10 p.m. 
Through Feb. 11: paintings of southwestern 
images by Laurie Hasty, and landscapes by 
Karen Jones. 

CAMBRIDGE MULTICULTURAL ARTS CENTER 
(577-1400), 41 Second St., Cambridge. Mon.-Fri. 
11 a.m.-4 p.m. Through Feb. 9: ‘The Reunion,” a 
photo-historical journal of a century’ of links 
between the African-American communities in 
Cambridge and Boston. Through Feb. 16: “A 
Multicultural Valentine,” a group show address- 
ing crime, drug addiction, racism, homelessness, 
and other social issues which plague urban 
communities. 

CANDACE WHITTEMORE LOVELY STUDIO 
(262-8551), 30 ipswich St., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 10 
a.m.-5 p.m. Ongoing: oil paintings and prints by 
Candace Whittemore Lovely. 

CENTER FOR THE ARTS (413-584-7327), 17 
New South St., Northampton. Tues.-Fri. noon-5 
p.m., Sat. and Sun. 2-5 p.m. Through Feb. 4: 
“Transfigured Landscapes," photographs by 
Robert Aller; and:M & S Project,”’ an exhibition 
of “interactive photo-compositions” by Michael 
Fuller and Stella Bernstein. 

CENTERPOINT (566-5946), 1120 Beacon St., 
Suite 1G, Brookline. Mon.-Thurs. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., 
Fri. 9 a.m.-3 p.m. Through Feb. 28: works by 
Israeli-American artist Mickie Klugman-Caspi, 
including illuminated ketubot (marriage 
certificates), mizrahim (wall ornaments), and 


calligraphy. 
CHAPEL GALLERY (332-7782), Second Church, 





60 Highland St., We.. Newton. Thurs.-Sun. 1-4 
p.m. Through Jan. 28: “Between Night and Day,” 
recent oil paintings by Stephen McMillan. Feb. 
1-25: a mixed-media exhibit of abstract imagery 
by Rugh Fields, Jeff Hendrick, and Malinda 
Stapleford. 

CLARK GALLERY (259-8303), Lincoln Station, 
Lincoln. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Through Jan. 
26: “| Armed My Fears with 10,000 Shields and 
Spears,” new paintings by Robert Freeman, 
inspired by William Blake’s poem ‘The Angel.” 
Jan. 30-Feb. 23: three-dimensional scenes of 
Boston's urban landscape made with discarded 
material from city streets. 

COPLEY SOCIETY OF BOSTON (536-5049), 158 
Newbury St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10:30 a.m.-5:30 
p.m. Through Feb. 3: ‘Winter Members Show,” 
juried all-media exhibition. 

DEPOT SQUARE ARTISTS ((508) 863-1597), 
1837 Mass. Ave., Lexington. Tues.-Sat. 10 
a.m.-5 p.m. Through Jan. 27: “Paper Works,” 
paintings, jewelry, works in fiber and other 
media. 


DIFFERENT ANGLE GALLERY (482-3343), 35 
Wareham St., Boston. Sat. and Sun. 12-5 p.m. 
Through Feb. 11: “Elements in Spirit,"" photo- 
by Richard A. Chase and paintings by 
Malinda Stapleford. 
ECLIPSE SALON (247-6730), 216 Newbury St., 
Boston: Tues.-Sat. 9 a.m.-6 p.m. Through Jan. 
31: Abstract paintings by Susan Entin. 
88 ROOM (522-7782), 107 Brighton Ave., Allston. 
Thurs.-Sat. noon-6 p.m. Feb. 17: 
“Unknown New York,” a group show curated by 
Winston C. Robinson. 
FEDERAL RESERVE BANK GALLERY 
(973-3454), 600 Atlantic Ave., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 
10 a.m.-4 p.m. Through Feb. 23: “Under This 
Vast Blue Sky," a show of paintings by members 
of the Kaji Aso Studio. 
FRANCESCA ANDERSON GALLERY 
(262-1062), 8 Newbury St., second fir., Boston. 
Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., Sun. noon-5 p.m. 
Through Jan. 30: “Almost Miniatures,” a group 


show of paintings smaller than 10 by 15 inches. 
The gallery will close following this exhibition. 
GALLERY 57 (496-9033), 57 Inman St., Cam- 
bridge. Mon.-Fri. 8:30 a.m.-5 p.m. Administered 
by the Cambridge Arts Council. Through Jan. 31: 
photographs from the British Virgin Islands, by 
Jonathan Moller. 

GALLERY NAGA (267-9060), 67 Newbury St., 
Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Jan. 27-Feb. 
24: recent works in. mixed media by Lori 
Hamermesh. 

GUILD OF BOSTON ARTISTS (536-7660), 162 


Newbury St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 p.m.-5 p.m. ° 


Through Feb. 3: New England Watercolor 
Society's annual all-members award exhibition. 
HALEY & STEELE (536-6339), 91 Newbury St., 
Boston. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., Sat. 10 a.m.-5 
p.m. Prints with historical, sporting, marine, 
architectural, and botanical themes. 

HARCUS GALLERY (262-4445), 210 South St., 
Boston. Tues.-Sat. 9:30 a.m.-5:30 p.m. Through 
Feb. 24: “Peter Blum Edition,” a group show of 


~ prints published by Peter Blum. 


HARVEY AND COMPANY (536-8025), 251 New- 
bury St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m., 
Wed. until 7 p.m. Specializes in custom-made 


jewelry. 
HOWARD KLINE GALLERY (508-546-7706), 150 
Upper Main St., Rockport. Sat. and Sun. 1-5 p.m. 
Contemporary watercolors, oils, and paintings 
by Howard Kline. 
HUMMINGBIRD ARTS (876-5820), 0 Church St., 
Harvard Sq., Cambridge. Thurs.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 
p.m. Through Jan. 31: “Season of Returning 
Light,”’ a group show. 
JUDI ROTENBERG GALLERY (437-1518), 130 
Newbury St., Boston. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m. 
Through Feb. 7: “Visions,” including works by 
Joseph Soliman, Mildred Jones, and Ted Katz. 
JULIA SAUL GALLERY (508-443-7078), 359 
Boston Post Rd. (Rte. 20), Sudbury. Tues.-Fri. 10 
a.m.-6 p.m., Thurs. until 8 p.m., Sat. 10 a.m.-5 
p.m. Through Mar. 2: “Summerscapes '89," 
miniature oils’ and watercolors of Maine land- 
scapes, by Wendy Seligman Lewis. 
KAJI ASO STUDIO (247-1719), 40 St. Stephen 
St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. noon-5 p.m. Through 
Jan. 31: “December Show 1989,” a multi-media 
group exhibition with concerts and poetry 
readings. (Also see listing for the Federal 
Reserve Bank Gallery.) 
KINGSTON GALLERY (423-4113), 129 Kingston 
St., Boston. Wed.-Sun. noon-6 p.m. Through 
Jan. 28: pastel drawings by Barbara Steen-Elton, 
with African textiles as still-life subjects. 
LENORE GRAY GALLERY (401-274-3900), 15 
Meeting St., Providence, RI. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 
p.m. Through Jan 30.: paintings by Jo Dean, and 
by Jeffrey Fox. 
LESAFFRE WILSTEIN GALLERY (437-7761), 4 
Clarendon St., Boston. Tues.-Fri. 10 a.m.-7 p.m., 
Sat. 10 am.-5 p.m. Through Feb. 3: new 
paintings by Tim Hawkesworth and Jackie 
Freedman. 
LEVINSON KANE GALLERY (247-0545), 14 
Newbury St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30 
p.m. Through Feb. 10: recent paintings and 
works on paper by Carol Pylant. 
LINCOLN PUBLIC LIBRARY (891-1616), Bedford 
Rd., Lincoln. Mon., Wed., and Thurs. 9 a.m.-8:30 
p.m., Tues. and Fri. 9.a.m.-6 p.m., Sat. 10 a.m.-5 
p.m. Through Feb. 23: “It's Better Than Wall 
Drugs," images combining painting with satirical 
titles. 
METROPOLIS (267-4825), 224 Newbury St., 
Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., Sun. noon-5 
p.m. Call for exhibition information. 
NEMASKET GALLERY (508-999-4436), 56 
Bridge St., Fairhaven. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-4 p.m., 
Sun. 1-4 p.m. Through Feb. 28: “Into the Ink: 
Printmaking Artists Working on Glass, Wood, 
Paper, and Fabrics.” 
NEWMAN GALLERY (262-9083), 205 Newbury 
St., Boston. Mon.-Fri 10 a.m.-6 p.m., Sat. 11 
a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. noon-5 p.m. Works by French 
and American Impressionists. 
NEWTON FREE LIBRARY (552-7145), 414 
Centre St., Newton Corner. Mon.-Fri. 9:30 a.m.-6 
p.m., Thurs. until 9 p.m., Sat. 9:30 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Through Jan. 30: contemporary painted and 
woven floor coverings by Kim Teirlynck. Through 
Jan. 31: “Longaberger” (handwoven) baskets by 
Deborah Panarese. Feb. 1-Feb. 28: recent 
paintings by Martha Friedman, new installations 
by David Parziale, and the “Emprise Private 
Collection,” fossils and artifacts collected by 
Paul Thurman. 
— Newtonville Branch (552-7162), 345 Walnut 
St., Newtonville. Mon.-Fri. 9:30 a.m.-6 p.m., 
Thurs. until 9 p.m., Sat. 9:30 a.m.-5 p.m. Through 
Jan. 30: “Seascapes of the Northern Seaboard," 
by Jinda Mahoney. 
NIELSEN GALLERY (266-4835), 179 Newbury 
St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m. 
Through Feb. 10:.“American Studio Furniture: 
The New England Contingent,” a show of 
contemporary furniture in conjunction with an 
exhibition at the Museum of Fine Arts. Through 
Feb. 10: new paintings by Bill Thompson. 
NOSTALGIA FACTORY (236-8754), 324 New- 
bury St., Boston. Mon.-Sat. 11 a.m.-7 p.m., Sun. 
noon-6 p.m. Through Jan. 31: “It's the Real 
Thing,” an exhibition of advertisements for 
Coca-Cola. Feb. 1-28: “Illustrations of Note,” an 
exhibition of period sheet music. 
ORIGINS GALLERY OF TRIBAL ARTS 
(277-0530), 1382 Beacon St., Brookline. Tues.- 
Sat. 11 a.m.-6 p.m., Thurs. until 7 p.m., Sun. 1-5 
p.m. Through Feb. 28: “Common Threads: 
Textile Arts of Africa, Asia, and Latin America,” 
textiles from Bolivia, Guatemala, India, 
Afghanistan, Indonesia, and Africa. 
PACCHETTO, GALLERY OF - AMERICAN 
ARTISANRY (969-6627), 831 Beacon St., New- 
ton Centre. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m. 
PAUL SOROTA FINE ARTS (267-1551), 224 
St., Boston. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m. to 6 
p.m., Wed.-Fri. until 9 p.m., Sun. 1-5 p.m. 
Ongoing: exhibition of stone sculptures from 


SAFRAI GALLERY (267-9473), 171 
St., Boston. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30 
p.m. Thréugh Feb. 24: sculpture and works on 
paper by German artist Ernst Bariach. 

RANDALL BECK GALLERY (266-2475), 168 


i 


Samuel Earle, Gregory Gomex, Susan 

Podshadley,” a mixed-media exhibit. 

ROCCO’S: (723-6800), Gallery Without Walls, 

State Transportation Bidg., 5 Charles Street, 

Boston. Mon.-Fri. 11:30 a.m.-2:30 p.m., 5:30-11 

p.m: Sat. and Sun. 12-3 p.m., 5:30-11:30 p.m. 
Continued on page 30 
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Little Stevie’s 
House of Pizza 
$ 1 ” Biggest slice in town 


Open Sami tii Sam 
1114 Boylston St., Boston 266-5576 












CAMERA LOTTERY DAILY AT 1 PM! 


50 Dealers: antiques, clothing, imports, gifts, 
crafts, jewelry, cosmetics, toys, food & more. 
Available 

Discount Parking 


245 WASHINGTON ST. (1 BLK FROM STATE ST. (1) 
Dealer info. (617) 248-0773 
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Through Feb. 22: paintings by French artist 
Jean-Pierre Levet and sculpture by Richard 
Aliberti. 

SCITUATE ART ASSOCIATION (545-6150), 131 
Front St., Scituate Harbor. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 
p.m., Sun. 1-5 p.m. Original paintings, mono- 
prints, photography, sculpture, and crafts by 
gallery artists. 

SOCIETY OF ARTS AND CRAFTS (266-1810), 
175 Newbury St., Boston. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 
p.m., Sun. noon-5 p.m. Through Feb. 10: 
“American Studio Furniture: The New England 
Contingent,’ an exhibition curated by wood- 
workers Tom Loeser and Rosanne Somerson. 
SOMERVILLE PUBLIC LIBRARY (623-5000), 79 
Highland Ave., Somerville. Through Jan. 31: 
Slate and wood sculpture by Dan Zampino. 
THE SPACE (445-9016), 788 Columbus Ave., 
Boston. Wed.-Sat. noon-5 p.m. Through Mar. 3: 
“Talking Walls,” an interactive painting, 
sculpture and sound installation by Steve Picker. 
STARR GALLERY (965-7410), Leventhal-Sidman 
Jewish Community Center, 333 Nahanton St., 
Newton. Sun.-Thurs. 10 a.m.-4 p.m., Tues. and 
Wed. 6-9 p.m., Fri. 10 a.m.-2 p.m. Through Feb. 
18: “in Translation: Russian Artists in the Boston 
Community,” an exhibition and sale of recent 
sculpture, paintings, and ceramics. 

STATE STREET BANK, 225 Franklin St., Boston. 
Concourse Gallery open Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Through Feb. 28: “Architecture 1889-1969: The 
Boston Architectural Center Contribution,” a 
centennial exhibition by the BAC including 
drawings and sketches of buildings. Call 
536-3170. 

STATE TRANSPORTATION BUILDING, 
mezzanine, 10 Park Plaza, Boston. Mon.-Fri. 8 
a.m.-6 p.m. Through Jan. 26: “On My Own Time 
89," a mixed-media exhibition sponsored by the 
Tufts Associated Health Plan. The works by local 
artists include paintings, drawings, graphics, 
photographs, sculpture, weavings, neediecraft, 
ceramics, woodworks, glass, and metalworks. 
Call 466-1070. 

TEN ARROW GALLERY (876-1117), 10 Arrow 
St., Cambridge. Mon-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., Thurs. 
10 a.m.-9 p.m. Through Mar. 4: “Lathe-Turned 
Furniture." 

THOMAS SEGAL GALLERY (292-078Y), 207 
South St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m. 
Through Feb. 28: sculpture, furniture, and works 
on paper by Donald Judd. 

29 NEWBURY (536-0290), 29 Newbury St. 
Boston. Daily 11:30 a.m.-1:30 a.m. Through Feb. 
17: abstract surrealist paintings by lan Coville. 
VERA GALLERY (424-8333), 286 Newbury St.. 
Boston. Tues.-Fri. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., Sat. and Sun. 
noon-5 p.m. Devoted exclusively to contem- 
porary Russian art. 

VIRGINIA LYNCH GALLERY (401-624-3392), 
3883 Main Rd. (Rte. 77), Tiverton, Ri. Tues.-Sat. 
11 a.m.-4 p.m., Sun. 1-4 p.m. Through Jan. 31: 
“Holiday Collection '89,"’ old and new works of 
art costing less than $750. 

VOSE GALLERIES (536-6176), 238 Newbury St., 
Boston. Mon.-Fri. 8 a.m.-5:30 p.m., Sat. 9 a.m.-4 
p.m. Through Feb: annual exhibition of oils, 
watercolors, and pastels priced under $25,000. 
ZOE GALLERY (536-6800), 207 Newbury St., 
Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., Sun. noon-5 
p.m. Through Feb. 3: “This Land Is Our Land,” a 
group show, and “Home Safe Home,” hazards 
and non-toxic alternatives in household 
products. 


MUSEUMS 





A&D TOY-TRAIN VILLAGE AND RAILWAY 


MUSEUM (508-947-5303), 49 Plymouth St., 
Middleboro. Daily 10 a.m.-6 p.m. Admission $4, 
$3.50 for seniors, $2.50 for children five to 12. 
Toy trains made of cardboard, coal, lead crystal, 
soap, wicker, and other unusual materials. 

ART COMPLEX MUSEUM (934-6634), 189 Aiden 
St., Duxbury. Wed.-Sun. 1-4 p.m. Free. Through 
Mar. 18: “Jan Selman: Cape Cod Year,” pastel 
paintings depicting the seasonal changes in light 
and atmosphere on Cape Cod; and “A Slice of 
the City," works with urban themes by sculptor 
Ernest Montenegro. Through Mar. 18: “A Slice of 
the City,” annual winter juried show. 

BOSTON PUBLIC LIBRARY (536-5400, x366), 
Copley Sq., Boston. Mon.-Thurs. 9 a.m.-9 p.m., 
Fri. and Sat. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Art and architecture 
fours given on Mon. at 2:30 p.m., on Tues. and 
Wed. at 6:30 p.m., and on Thurs. and Sat. at 11 
a.m. Through Jan. 31 in the Great Hall: “Women 
in Architecture,’ an exhibition of designs by 
women for residential and commercial buildings. 
Through Jan. 31 in the Research Library: ‘175 
Years of Musical History,” an exhibition of 
photographs, musical scores, and other 
memorabilia marking the 175th season of the 


_ Handel & Haydn Society. Through Jan. 31 in the 


Wiggin Gallery balcony: ‘Play Ball,”’ photo- 


_ Qfaphs of such baseball heroes as Babe Ruth, 


Rogers Hornsby, Lou Gehrig, Walter Johnson, 
Ted Williams, Joe DiMaggio, Cy Young, and 
“Dizzy” Dean. 

CAPE ANN HISTORICAL MUSEUM 
(508-283-0455), 27 Pleasant St., Gloucester. 
Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Admission $3, $1.50 
for students and seniors, free for children. 


* American decorative arts and furnishings, a 


period house built in 1804, paintings and 
drawings by Fitz Hugh Lane. 

CARDINAL SPELLMAN PHILATELIC MUSEUM 
(894-6735), 235 Wellesley St., Weston. Tues.- 
Thurs. 9 a.m.-4 p.m., Sun. 1-5 p.m. Free. 
Exhibitions of American and foreign stamps, 
antique post-office games, and other postal 
memorabilia. 

CHILDREN’S MUSEUM (426-8855), Museum 
Wharf, 300 Congress St., Boston. Tues.-Sun. 10 
a.m.-5 p.m., Fri. until 9 p.m. Admission $6, $5 for 
children over two and seniors, $2 for one-year- 
olds, $1 for all on Fri. after 5 p.m. The museum 
includes a Japanese house, a comic-strip- 
making station, and art by local children reflect- 
ing their ideas on the future. ‘Ahead to the Past’ 
features a depiction of a Jewish family in 1930s 
Boston. “What If You Couldn't ... ?,” an 
exhibition to help children and others gain a 
better understanding of disabilities and people 
with special needs. Sun.: ‘The Year of the 
Horse: A Traditional Chinese New Year Celebra- 
tion,’ with a lion dance, a martial arts demonstra- 
tion, and traditional music and games. 

CLARK ART INSTITUTE (413-458-9545), 225 
South St., Williamstown. Tues.-Sun. 10 a.m.-5 


p.m. Free. Through Jan. 28: “Samuel Butler: 
Photographer,” with albums, photographs, and 
wet plates by the author of The Way of All Flesh. 
COMMONWEALTH MUSEUM (727-9268), State 
Archives Bldg., 220 Morrissey Bivd., Dorchester. 
Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., Sat. 9 a.m.-3 p.m. Free. 
Through Jan. 31: “Celebrate! Massachusetts 
Community Bands and Agricultural Fairs,” 
photographs and artifacts. 

COMPUTER MUSEUM (423-6758), 300 Con- 
gress St., Boston. Tues.-Sun. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Fri. 
until 9 p.m. Admission $5, $4 for students and 
seniors, free for children under five, half-price for 
all Fri. 5-9 p.m. Tours on Sat. and Sun. at 1:30 
and 3 p.m. Robot shows and computer-animated 
films presented daily. Includes a collection of 
robots and interactive computers; ‘The Honey- 
well Animals," sculptures made from computer 
components; ‘Design a Deck,” an interactive 
exhibit for would-be architects; and historical 
exhibits. Sat. and Sun., 11 a.m.-4 p.m.: “Sig- 
graph Animation Festival,’ a 90-minute presen- 
tation of computer animation from around the 
world, will be shown continuously. 

CURRIER GALLERY OF ART (603-669-6144), 
192 Orange St., Manchester, NH. Tués.-Sat. 10 
a.m.-4 p.m., Thurs. until 10 p.m., Sun. 2-5 p.m. 
Free. Includes American and European paintings 
and sculpture from the 13th through the 20th 
centuries. Jan. 28-Apr. 29: “ ‘A Classic Usonian!’ 
Frank Lloyd Wright's 1950 House for Isadore J. 
and Lucille Zimmerman.” Reception (with lec- 
ture) Jan. 28, 2:30-5 p.m. Through Feb. 4: 
“Delicate Accessories: Silver Tea Services from 
the Permanent Collection." 

CUSTOM HOUSE MARITIME MUSEUM 
(508-462-8681), 25 Water St., Newburyport. 


Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-4 p.m., Sun. 1-4 p.m. Ad-- 


mission $2, $1 for children five to 12. The 
museum is housed in a Greek Revival buiding by 
architect Robert Milis. 

DANFORTH MUSEUM OF ART (508-620-0050), 
123 Union Ave., Framingham. Wed.-Fri. 
noon-4:30 p.m., Sat. and Sun. 1-4:30 p.m. 
Admission $3, $2 for students and seniors, free 
for children. Ongoing: “Masks: Making Faces,” 
an exhibition on ancient and ethnic masks and 
contemporary works; and “For the Armchair 
Traveler: Three Centuries of British Works on 
Paper,” with etchings, engravings, and litho- 
graphs. Through Apr. 1: ‘Louis Sullivan: Unison 
With Nature” features architectural ornaments in 
a variety of materials. 

DeCORDOVA MUSEUM (259-8355), Sandy Pond 
Rd., Lincoln. Tues.-Fri. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Sat. and 
Sun., noon-5 p.m. Guided tours at 2 p.m. on Sat. 
and Sun. Admission $3, $2 for students and 
seniors. Contemporary American art, with an 
emphasis on New England artists. Through Feb. 
4: “Sculpture on the Edge,” a group exhibit of 
minimalist works that seem to defy gravity; 
“Photographs by Bradford Washburn from the 
Permanent Collection,” including views of some 
of the world’s tallest mountains; and “Ellen 
Sebring: Videos." — Sculpture Park, daily 8 
a.m.-10 p.m.: works by Judith Brown, Mags 
Harries, George Rickey, Mark di Suvero, and 
Alexander Liberman. Sun. at 3 p.m.: “Artist's 
Dialogue” with sculptors George Creamer and 
Ellen Driscoll. 

ETAVILLE RAILROAD (508-866-4526), Rte. 58, 
South Carver. Mon.-Fri. 4-8 p.m., Sat. and Sun. 
2-9 p.m. Admission $9.50, $6.50 for children. 
Antique steam-engine train rides, petting zoo, 
carousel rides. 

ESSEX INSTITUTE (508-744-3390), 132 Essex 
St.,.Salem. Tues.-Sat. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., Thurs. until 
9 p.m., Sun. 1-5 p.m. Admission $5, $4 for 
seniors, $2.50 for children. Gardens, historic 
houses dating back to 1684, and a research 
library. Museum features silver, glass and 
ceramics, portraits and landscape paintings, and 
dolis and toys. Also includes the Gardner- 
Pingree House, a restored 1804 Federal 
townhouse designed by Samuel! Mcintire (open 
Tues.-Sun. 1-5 p.m. only). Jan. 27-Mar. 30: 
“Dancing the Night Away: The History of Social 
Dance in Salem,” an exhibit of dance costumes. 
Through Apr. 1: “Frank Cousins of Salem: 
Photography and the Colonial Revival." 
FITCHBURG ART MUSEUM (508-345-4207), 185 
Elm St., Fitchburg. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.+4:30 p.m., 
Sun. 1-5 p.m. Admission $2, free for students. 
Through Feb. 25: “Nineteen on Paper: Artists 
from Rhode Island”; “Brewster Luttrell: New 
Works,” assemblages of broken furniture, worn 
fabric, and other objects; and ‘Sex, Death, and 
the History of Photography: Photographs by Karl 
Baden.” Thurs.: “Mayan Passages,” a multi- 
media show juxtaposing Mayan ruins of the past 
with life of the Maya today. 

FRENCH LIBRARY (266-4351), 53 Mariborough 
St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Wed. and 
Thurs. until 7 p.m. Through Feb. 28: “Salon Noir 
1990," recent surrealist paintings and sculpture 
by Nick Lawrence. 

FULLER MUSEUM OF ART (508-588-6000), 455 
Oak St., Brockton. Tues.-Sun. noon-5 p.m., 
Thurs. until 9 p.m. Admission $2, $1 for students 
and seniors, free for all on Sat. and on Thurs. 
after 5 p.m. The museum is devoted primarily to 
19th- and 20th-century American art, with 
collections of contemporary crafts. Ongoing: 
“Motif and Meaning: Classicism in America,” 
decorative arts and sculpture. Through Feb. 11: 
“Resonant Abstraction,” a group show of 
contemporary paintings, sculpture, and mixed- 
media pieces. Through Feb. 18: “Image in 
Context," a group show of mixed-media pho- 
tography. Through Mar. 11: “Enchanted Worlds: 
Ed Young,”’ an exhibition of children’s book 
illustrations. 

HAMMOND CASTLE (508-283-2080), 80 
Hesperus Ave., Gloucester. Daily 9 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Admission $3.50, $3 for seniors, $2 for children 
six to 12.. Re-creation of a medieval castle 
housing an 8200-pipe organ and art from 
Roman, medieval and Renaissance periods. 
HIGGINS ARMORY MUSEUM (508-853-6015), 
100 Barber Ave., Worcester. Tues.-Fri. 9 a.m.-4 
p.m., Sat. and Sun. noon-4 p.m. Admission $4, 
$2.75 for children five to 12 and senior citizens. 
Through Feb. 25: “Return to Camelot,” an 
exhibition of 19th-century children’s books, 
games, and toys with knighthood themes. Sun., 
1-4 p.m.: “Tracing Your Family's Roots: An 
Introduction to Genealogy,” a lecture on re- 
searching your family tree. 

INSTITUTE OF CONTEMPORARY ART 
(266-5152), 955 Boylston St., Boston. Wed. and 
Sun. 11 a.m.-5 p.m., Thurs.-Sat. 11 a.m.-8 p.m. 
Admission $4, $3 for students, $1.50 for children 
and seniors, free Thurs. after 5 p.m. Gallery talks 
Sun. at 2 p.m. Through Mar. 11: “Sophe Calle: A 
Survey,” photographs and text installations 


including an exploration of blind people and their 
concepts of beauty; ‘Currents,’ a group show of 
installations and paintings, including works by 
Yoko Ono and Bill Seaman, and Shu Lea 
Cheang’s audio/video installation, ‘Making 
News/Making History: Live from Tiananmen 
Square.”’ Sun.: Hubert Hohn lectures on the 
work of Bill Seaman. 

ISABELLA STEWART GARDNER MUSEUM 
(566-1401), 280 the Fenway, Boston. Tues. 
noon-6:30 p.m., Wed.-Sun., noon-5 p.m. Ad- 
mission $5, $2.50 for students and seniors, free 
for children, free for all on Wed. The museum, 
built in the style of a 15th-century Venetian 
palace, houses art collected by Isabella Stewart 
Gardner (1840-1924) which spans more than 30 
centuries. Among the highlights are portraits by 
Manet, Degas, Sargent, and Whistler; Italian 
Renaissance paintings by Botticelli, Raphael, 
and Titian; and the first canvas by Matisse to be 
included in a museum collection. Through Feb. 4: 
“Mrs. Gardner's Circle: Henry James, Francis 
Marion Crawford, Amy Lowell, and T.S. Eliot,” 
including letters, photographs, and other 
memorabilia. 

JOHN F. KENNEDY LIBRARY AND MUSEUM 
(929-4539), Columbia Point, Dorchester. Daily 9 
a.m.-5 p.m. Admission $3.50, $2 for seniors, free 
for children. Free tours for seniors Wed. at 2:30 
p.m. JFK photographs, audio-visual presenta- 
tions, and memorabilia. 

MILTON ART MUSEUM (696-1145), 44 Edge Hill 
Rd., Milton. Tues.-Fri. 10 a.m.-2 p.m., Wed. also 
6-8 p.m., Sat. 10 a.m.-4 p.m. Admission $3, $2 for 
seniors, free for students. The permanent 
collection includes a holography exhibit and 
American and European paintings. 

MUSEUM OF AMERICAN TEXTILE HISTORY 
(508-686-0191), 800 Mass. Ave., North Andover. 
Tues.-Fri. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Sat.-Sun., 1-5 p.m. 
Admission $2, $1 children and seniors, free on 
Sat. ‘Factory Labor: Shaping Work in America,’ 
featuring antique textile machinery. Through 
Jan. 28: “NEWS ‘89: Contemporary Hand- 


weaving.” 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS (267-9300), 465 
Huntington Ave., Boston. Tues.-Sun. 10 a.m.-5 
p.m., Wed. until 10 p.m.; West Wing open Thurs. 
and Fri. until 10 p.m. Admission $6, $5 on Thurs. 
and Fri. after 5 p.m., $5 for seniors, free for 
children, free for all on Sat. until noon. Introduc- 
tory walks through all collections begin at 11 a.m. 
and 2 p.m. Tues.-Fri. and at 11 a.m. and 1:30 p.m. 
on Sat. “Painting and Decorative Arts Walk’’ 
begins at noon Tues.-Fri. “Asian, Egyptian, and 
Classical Walk” begins at 1 p.m. Tues.-Fri. 
Spanish-language.tours begin at 11:30 a.m. on 
the first Sat. of the month. “Tea and Music’ is 
served at 2:30 p.m. Tues.-Fri. in the Ladies 
Committee Gallery (additional admission $2). 
Call x368 for information about adult group 
tours, x310 for information about youth group 
tours, or x302 for information about tours for the 
disabled and visually-impaired (TTY/TDD 
267-9703). 
— AA Gallery. Through Feb. 18: “Faces of Asia: 
Portraits from the Permanent Collection,” includ- 
ing Indian miniatures, Japanese screens, and 
Chinese handscrolis. The exhibition is sub- 
divided by three themes: ‘Kings, Courtiers, and 
Generals," ‘Monks, Sages, and Sufis,” and 
“Artists, Actors, and Beautiful Women.” 
— Carter, C. Brown, and Torf Galleries. Through 
Mar. 11: “New American Furniture," works by 25 
contemporary artists, including Garry Knox 
Bennett, Judy Kensley McKie, and Ed Zucca; 
and “Weston’s Westons: Portraits and Nudes," 
photographs by Edward Weston (1886-1958). 
— Foster Gallery. Through Feb. 25: large-scale, 
reductive paintings’ by Agnes Martin and 
geometric sculptures made by Donald Judd from 
industrial and non-art materials; and ‘‘Trautes 
Heim (Home Sweet Home),”’ a photographic 
installation by German artists Bernhard and 
Anna Blume. 
— Musical-Instruments Gallery. Through Apr. 3: 
“Music South of the Sahara,” featuring flutes, 
harps, “thumb pianos,’ and other melodic 
instruments from Africa. 
— Trustman Galleries. Through Feb. 25: “The 
Grand Tour: Eighteenth-Century Prints and 
Drawings,” European works from the period in 
which pastimes and scenes of daily life became 
accepted subjects in art, replacing the Baroque 
emphasis on religious and historical events. 
Includes works by Fragonard, Canaletto, Hubert 
Robert, and Giovanni Battista Tiepolo. 
— Lectures are free with museum admission, 
except as indicated. Sat. at noon: gallery talk on 
Asiatic Art. Sun. at 2 p.m.: gallery talk on 
medieval Italian painting, at 3 p.m. in Remis 
Auditorium: “Edward Weston: The Artist’s Per- 
spective." Wed. at 6 p.m.: gallery talk on Spanish 
painting. Thurs. at 8 p.m. in Remis Auditorium, 
“Criteria of Quality in Chinese Painting,” a 
lecture by James Cahill (Admission $7.50; $6.50 
for members). 
— Children’s activities are free with museum 
admission. Wed.-Fri. at 3:30 p.m.: a 90-minute 
drop-in workshop for children six to 12. 
MUSEUM OF OUR NATIONAL HERITAGE 
(861-6559), 33 Marrett Rd., Lexington. Mon.-Sat. 
10 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. noon-5 p.m. Free. Through 
Feb. 25: “Turn of the Century,” exhibition on 
immigration and the reform movement preceding 
World War |. Through Apr. 22: “Travels Among 
the Indians: A Catlin Portfolio,” 19th-century 
lithographs by George Catlin. 
MUSEUM OF SCIENCE (723-2500), Science 
Park, Boston. Tues.-Sun. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., Fri. until 
9 p.m. Admission $6, $4 for children four to 14 
and seniors. includes special-effects demonstra- 
tions, a nine-foot-high incubator with baby 
chicks, the theater of electricity (with indoor 
thunder-and-lightning shows daily), and hands- 
on computer exhibits. Ongoing: “Mapping the 
Roof of the World,” the exploration of Mt. 
Everest and the science of geographic mapping. 
Through Feb. 23: “How Things Work,” views of 
the insides of such objects as toilets and vending 
machines. Sat.: programs for the hearing- 
impaired are offered throughout the day; call 
589-0373 for information. 
— Laser show admission $6, $4 for children and 
seniors. “Summer of '69," with music by the 
Doors and the Rolling Stones, begins Thurs.-Sat. 
at 8:30 p.m. “Grateful Dead,’ begins Sun. at 8:30 
p.m. “Pink Floyd” begins Fri. and Sat. at 10 p.m. 
“Laserium Zodiac,” with New Age music and 
jazz, begins Fri.-Sun. at 5:30 p.m. 
— Omni Theater admission $6, $4 for children 
and seniors. ‘‘The Great Barrier Reef," a film 
about the underwater world off the northeast 
coast of Australia, begins Fri. and Tues.-Fri. the 
2nd at 11 a.m., 1, 2, 3, 7, and 8 p.m., with 


additional shows on Fridays at 6 and 9 p.m.; on 
Sat. on the hour from 10 a.m. to 9 p.m.; and on 
Sun. on the hour from 11 a.m. to 8 p.m. “The 
First Emperor of China,” the story of Qin 
Shihuang, who conquered six states to unify 
China, begins Fri. at 4,6, and 10 p.m., Sat. at 10 
p.m., Sun. at 9 p.m., and Tues.-Thurs. 4 and 9 
p.m. Through Jan. 26: “Chronos,” by the 
director of Koyaanisqatsi, begins at 6 and 10 
p.m. 
— Planetarium admission $5, $3.50 for children 
four to 14 and seniors. “Cosmoscope: A 
Planetarium Magazine” begins Fri. at 11 a.m., 
1:30, 3:30, and 7:p.m.; and Sat. and Sun. every 
hour from 12:30 to 4:30 p.m., Tues.-Fri. the 2nd 
at 11 a.m., 1:30, and 3:30 p.m., with an additonal 
show at 7 p.m. on Fri. the 2nd. ‘Starteliers,” 
featuring stories of the night Sky and live 
performances by guitarist Kevin Skorpa, begins 
on Sat. at 11:30 a.m. “A Planet Called Home,”’ 
begins Tues.-Thurs. at 11 a.m. and 3:30 p.m., 
and Fri. the 2nd at 11a.m., 3:30 p.m., and 7 p.m. 
MUSEUM OF THE NATIONAL CENTER FOR 
AFRO-AMERICAN ARTISTS (442-8614), 300 
Wainut Ave., Boston. Tues.-Sun. 1-5 p.m. 
Admission $1.25. Photography, painting, 
sculpture, and graphic arts relating to African- 
American heritage. Through Mar. 31: “August 
Savage and the Art Schools of Harlem,” 
sculpture by Savage, and works influenced by 
Savage; and “Chester Dames: Harlem Painter.” 
MUSEUM OF TRANSPORTATION (522-6140), 
Larz Anderson Park, 15 Newton St., Brookline. 
Sat. and Sun. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Admission $4, $2 
for students and seniors. Through Feb. 25: 
“Putting America on Wheels: New England 
Paves the Way,” oy 24 mint-condition, 
New E 
NEW BEDFORD m AHALING MUSEUM 
(508-997-0046), 18 Johnny Cake Hill, New 
Bedford. Mon.-Sat. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 1-5 p.m. 
Admission $3.50, $3 for seniors, $2.50 for 
children six to 14. Whaling artifacts; an 89-foot 
half-scale model of a whaling ship; paintings by 
A film of a whaling chase is shown Sat. and Sun. 
at 2 p.m. 
NEW BEDFORD GLASS MUSEUM 
(508-994-0115), 50 No. Second St., New Bed- 
ford. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-4 p.m. Admission $2, 
$1.50 for the elderly, 50¢ children under 12. 
NEW ENGLAND AQUARIUM (742-8870), Central 
Wharf, Boston. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., Thurs. 
until 8 p.m., Sat. and Sun. 9 a.m-6 p.m. 
Admission $7, $6 for students and seniors, $3.50 
for children. includes “Rivers of the Americas,” 
with animals from the Amazon and Connecticut 
Rivers; the Caribbean Coral Reef tank, a four- 
Story exhibit with a green moray eel and a nurse 
shark; and the ecology-oriented ‘Boston 
Harbor: The Place, the Problem, the Plan.” Daily 
dolphin and sea-lion shows aboard the Dis- 
covery. Through Feb. 7: “Stick Your Neck Out: A 
Closer Look at Turtles” 
NEW ENGLAND SCIENCE CENTER 
(508-791-9211), 222 Harrington Way, Worcester. 
Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Sufi. noon-5 p.m. 
Admission $4.50, $3.50 for students and seniors. 
Exhibitions on archeology, endangered species 
and other animals, and astronomy. 
NEW ENGLAND QUILT MUSEUM 
(508-452-4207), 256 Market St.; Lowell. Tues.- 
Sat. 10 a.m.-4 p.m., Sun. noon-4 p.m. Admission 
$2, $1 for children over 12 and seniors. Includes 
commissioned pieces by New England quilt 
artists, and antique quilts. Feb. 1-Mar. 18: 
“Humorous Patchwork.” 
NORMAN ROCKWELL MUSEUM 
(413-298-4239), Main St., Stockbridge. Daily 10 
a.m.-5 p.m. Admission $4, $1 for’ children. 
Through Jan. 31: “One Nation Indivisible? 
Images of Black Americans: 1934-1967, by 
Norman Rockwell.” 
OLD SOUTH MEETING HOUSE (482-6439), 310 
Washington St., Boston. Daily 9:30 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Admission $1.75 adults, $1.25 for students and 
seniors. An 18th-century Puritan meeting house 
with historical exhibits. Ongoing: “In Prayer and 
Protest: Old South Meeting House Re- 
OLD STATE HOUSE/THE BOSTONIAN SOCIE- 
TY (720-3290), 206 Washington St., Boston. 
Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-4 p.m., Sat. 9:30 a.m.-5 p.m., 
Sun. 11 a.m.-5 ant Admission tina 715¢ tor 


OLD ‘ 
Rte. 20, Sturbridge. Tues.-Sun. 10 a.m.-4 p.m. 
Admission $12, $6 for children six to 15. Re- 
creation of 1830s New England town. Includes 
tavern sign exhibit; J. Cheney Wells Clock 
Gallery; the Emerson Bixby House, 19th-century 
home of a blacksmith. 
PAUL REVERE HOUSE (523-2338), 19 North Sq.. 
Boston. Daily 9:30 a.m.-4:15 p.m. Admission $2, 
$1.50 for students and seniors, 50¢ for children. 
Restored 17th-century house owned by Revere 
during the Revolutionary War. Next door is the 
Pierce/Hichborn House, a Georgian brick build- 
ing built circa 1711. 

MUSEUM OF SALEM (508-745-1876), 
East India Sq., Salem. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., 
Sun. and holidays noon-5 p.m., Thurs. until 9 
p.m. Admission $4, $3 for students and seniors, 
$1.50 for children six to 16. Tours given at 2 p.m. 
daily. Ongoing: a collection of marine paintings 
and drawings; galleries devoted to porcelains, 
lacquerware, ivory, furniture, and silver of the 
China Trade; ‘‘Tribal Style: Selections from the 
African Collection”; “‘Steamship Travel"; and 
“Tollers and Tattlers: Massachusetts Waterfow! 
Decoys, 1840-1940." Jan. 30: a lecture “Port of 
Salem: Merchants, Captains, and Ships” begins 
at 11 a.m. 
PORTLAND MUSEUM OF ART (207-775-6148), 7 
Congress Sq., Portland, ME. Tues.- Sat. 10 
a.m.-5 p.m., Thurs. until 9 p.m., Sun. noon-5 p.m. 
Admission $3.50, $2.50 for students and seniors, 
$1 for children, free Thurs. after 5 p.m. Through 
Feb. 18: “The Great American Comic Strip.” 
SPORTS MUSEUM OF NEW ENGLAND 
(787-7678), 1175 Soldiers Field Ad., Boston. 
Thurs. 11 a.m.-8 p.m., Fri. and Sat. 11 a.m.-5 
p.m., Sun. noon-5 p.m. Admission $3.50, $2.50 
for children over five, free for seniors. Interactive 
videos, large-screen TV, vintage rowing ma- 
chines, video library and displays. 
SPRINGFIELD MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 
(413-732-6092), 220 State St., Springfield. Wed. 
and Fri-Sun. noon-4 p.m. Free. Includes Im- 
pressionist, expressionist, and early modern- 
European paintings, a gallery of contemporary 
art, and two galleries of Asian art. Through Feb. 
18: “Epic Heroes and Fair Damsels: European 
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‘seniors. Through Feb. 4: 


carn artists in Franklin, Hampden, and Hampshire 
counties. Through Mar. 18: “With an Eye for 
Detail: Northern Renaissance Prints from the 
Permanent Collection.” 
USS CONSTITUTION MUSEUM (426-1812), 
Charlestown Navy Yard, Boston. Daily 10 a.m.-4 
p.m. Admission $2.50, $2 for seniors, $1.50 for 
Children six to 16. Ongoing: ‘Command Center,” 
a computer-simulated from Boston to 
Gibraltar; and ‘‘Treatures of Old Ironsides.” 
WADSWORTH ATHENEUM (203-278-2670), 600 
Main St., Hartford, CT. Tues.-Sun. 11 a.m.-5 
p.m. Admission $3, $1.50 for students and 
seniors, free for children, free for all on Thurs. 
and on Sat. before 1 p.m. Collections of 
American and European paintings and sculpture, 
as well as glass, silver, Wallace Nutting furniture, 
and Meissen porcelain. The 2nd fi. of the Morgan 
Building features the J. Pierpent Morgan collec- 
tion of American decorative arts. Through Mar. 
25: “From Vasari to Stella: Master Drawings 
from the Wadswoth Atheneum." Through Apr. 
15: ‘Tim Rollins + K.0.S./Matrix 109,” large- 
scale works by English teacher Rollins and a 
group of South Bronx teens known as the Kids of 
Survival. The works incorporate themes from the 
writings of Kafka, Orwell, and Stephen Crane. 
WENHAM MUSEUM (508-468-2377), 132 Main 
St., Wenham. Mon.-Fri. 11 a.m.-4 p.m., Sat. and 
Sun. 1-5 p.m. Admission $3, $2.50 for seniors, 75 
cents for children. Through Jan. 31: “Trains 
Unlimited Il,"" exhibition of railroad memorabilia 
and operational models. 
WHISTLER HOUSE MUSEUM OF ART 
(508-452-7641), 243 Worthen St., Lowell. Tues.- 
Sat. 11 a.m.-4 p.m., Sun. 1-4 p.m. Admission $2, 
free for children. The Whistler family arrived in 
1834, and young James spent his first three 
years here. The permanent collection includes 
etchings and lithographs by Whistler. 
WORCESTER ART MUSEUM (508-799-4406), 55 
Salisbury St., Worcester. Tues.-Fri. 10 a.m.-4 
p.m., Sat. 10 am.-5 p.m, Sun. 1-5 p.m. 
Admission $3.50, $2 for students and seniors, 
free for children. The museum includes an 
extensive collection of Asian art in its Chinese, 
Japanese, Indian, and Islamic galleries.- New 
acquisitions include Korean ceramics from the 
5th and 6th centuries. The recently-opened 
American Portrait Miniature Gallery includes 
works by John Singleton Copley, James Peale, 
Robert Fulton, and Edward Savage. Through 
Jan. 28: ‘Jean Lurcat: The Moissons Tapestry.” 
Through Mar. 4: “New York, New York,” 
photographs of New York City by Alfred Steiglitz, 
Walker Evans, Robert Frank, and others. 
WORCESTER HISTORICAL MUSEUM 


graphs, 1938-1979." 


PHOTOGRAPHY 








CENTER FOR THE ARTS (413-584-7327), 17 
New South St., Northampton. Tues.-Fri. noon-5 
p.m., Sat. and Sun. 2-5 p.m. Through Feb. 4: 
“Transfigured Landscapes,” photographs by 
Robert Aller; and “M & S Project,” an exhibition 
" by Michael 


p.m. Free. Through Jan. 28: “Samuel Butler: 
Photographer,” with albums, photographs, and 
wet plates by the author of The Way of All Flesh. 
DeCORDOVA MUSEUM (259-8355), Sandy Pond 
Rd., Lincoln. Tues.-Fri. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Sat. and 
Sun., noon-5 p.m. Guided tours at 2 p.m. on Sat. 
and Sun. Admission $3, $2 for students and 
“Photographs by 
Bradford Washburn from the Permanent Collec- 
tion,” including views of some of the world's 
tallest mountains. 

FITCHBURG ART MUSEUM (508-345-4207), 185 
Elm St., Fitchburg. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-4:30 p.m., 
Sun. 1-5 p.m. Admission $2, free for students. 
Through Feb. 25: “‘Sex, Death, and the History of 
Photography: Photographs by Karl Baden.” 
GALLERY 57 (498-9033), 57 Inman St., Cam- 
bridge. Mon.-Fri. 8:30 a.m.-5 p.m. Administered 
by the Cambridge Arts Council. Through Jan. 31: 
photographs from the British Virgin Islands, by 
Jonathan Moller. 

HARVARD UNIVERSITY AND RADCLIFFE COL- 
LEGE, Schlesinger Library (495-8647), 3 James 
St., Cambridge. Mon.-Wed. 9 a.m.-9 p.m., Thurs. 
and Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Through Feb. 28: “Women 
of Consequence, USA/USSR” photographs by 
Marylu Raushenbush. 

MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS (267-9300), 465 
Huntington Ave., Boston. Tues.-Sun. 10 a.m.-5 
p.m., Wed. until 10 p.m.; West Wing open Thurs. 
and Fri. until 10 p.m. Admission $6, $5 on Thurs. 
and Fri. after 5 p.m., $5 for seniors, free for 
children, free for all on Sat. until noon. Through 
Feb. 25: ‘‘Trautes Heim (Home Sweet Home),” a 
photographic installation by German artists 
Bernhard and Anna Blume. Through Mar. 11: 
“Weston's Westons: Portraits and Nudes,” 
photographs by Edward Weston (1886-1958). 
NEW ENGLAND SCHOOL OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
(437-1868), 537 Comm. Ave., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 9 
a.m.-4 p.m. Through Feb. 2: “Graphic Struc- 
tures,’ black-and-white photographs by 
Nicholas Johnson. 

PATE POST (720-2855), 43 Charles St., Boston. 
Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. ‘‘Live Art: The Berlin 
Wall,’ color prints by Ed Murray. 
PHOTOGRAPHIC RESOURCE CENTER at Bos- 
ton University (353-0700), 602 Comm. Ave., 
Boston. Tues.-Sun..noon-5 p.m., Thurs. until 8 
p.m. Admission $2, $1 for students and seniors. 


Through Feb. 25: “Locomotion,” an exploration - 


of the physical and psychological implications of 


Gilbreth. 
WILLIAMS COLLEGE (41 3-597-2429), off Rte. 2, 


Willamstown. Museum of Art, Mon.-Sat. = 
a.m.-5. p.m. ‘Sun. 145 p.m. Reese. ey e 


Salisbury St., Worcester. Tues.-Fri. 10 a.m.-4 
p.m., Sat. 10 am-5 p.m. Sun. 1-5 p.m. 
Admission $3.50, $2 for students and seniors, 
free for children. Jan 20-Mar. 4: “New York, New 
York," photographs of New York City by Alfred 
Steiglitz, Walker Evans, Robert Frank, and 
others. Sun, 1-4 p.m.: ‘New York Street Fair,” 
featuring street musicians, jugglers, face paint- 
ing and sidewalk café treats. Tues at 2 p.m.: 
gallery talk on “The City as Inspiration in Art.” 





SCHOOLS & 
UNIVERSITIES 


BABSON COLLEGE, Horn Library (239-4473), 
Babson Pk., Wellesley. Mon.-Fri. noon-2 p.m., 
Sun. 2-4 p.m. Through Jan. 31: ‘The Enchanted 
Desert," mixed-media paintings by Orna 
Benshoshan. 

BENTLEY COLLEGE, Art Gallery (891-3424), 
Beaver and Forest Sts., Waltham. Mon.-Thurs. 
noon-6 p.m., Fri. noon-4 p.m. Through Jan. 31: 
pastel paintings by Joan Trimbie-Smith. Feb. 
2-27: watercolors and assemblages by Dee 
Kennedy, and oil and acrylics by Dawn Randall. 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY, Boston. 

— Boston University Art Gallery (353-3329), 855 
Comm, Ave.; Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-4 p.m., Sat. and 
Sun. 1-5 p.m. Through Feb. 23: ‘Karl Knaths: A 
Provincetown Modernist Reconsidered,” works 
in oil on canvas. 

— Mugar Memorial Library (353-3696), 771 
Comm. Ave., Boston. Mon.-Sat. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Through Feb. 28: ‘‘The Hollywood Photographs 
of Director George Sidney,” and ‘'Historical 
Chelsea,” and a 1774 issue of the Massachu- 
setts Gazzette. Through Mar. 31: ‘Sir 
Sacheverell Sitwell: Poet, Critic, Aesthete,”’ and 
“Bringing the World's Theater to London — 
Producer/Impresario Peter Daubney,”’ an exhi- 
bition of correspondence from Maurice 
Chevalier, Noel Coward, Mick Jagger, and other 
performers on London stages from 1945 to 
1963. 

— Photographic Resource Center (353-0700), 
602 Comm. Ave., Boston. Tues.-Sun. noon-5 
p.m., Thurs. until 8 p.m. Admission $2, $1 for 
students and seniors. Through Feb. 25: “‘Loco- 
motion, including works by 
Eadweard Muybridge, Thomas Eakins, and 
Harold Edgerton. 

BRANDEIS UNIVERSITY, Rose Art Museum 
(736-4200), Waltham. Tues.-Sun. 1-5 p.m. Thurs 
open until 9 p.m. Through Feb. 25: ‘The Hand 
that Rocks the Cradle,” photographs by five 


female photographers. 

EMMANUEL COLLEGE, Lillian immig Gallery 
(735-9794), 400 the Fenway, Boston. Mon.-Fri. 
10:30 a.m.-4 p.m. Through Feb. 16: ‘Traps and 
Prisms,” mixed media installations by 


Christopher Osgood. 

HARVARD UNIVERSITY and RADCLIFFE COL- 
— Arnold Arboretum of Harvard University 
(524-1718), the Arborway, Jamaica Plain. Open 
daily from dawn to dusk. More than 6500 species 
of plants in a 265-acre botanical garden de- 
signed by Frederick Law Olmstead. Hunnewell 
Visitor Center open daily, 10 a.m.-4 p.m. 

— Arthur M. Sackler Museum (495-9400), 485 
Broadway, Cambridge; Tues.-Sun. 10 a.m.-5 
p.m. Admission $4, $2.50 for students and 
seniors, free for children, free to all Sat. morning. 
Free tours begin Tues.-Fri. at 2 p.m. The second 
and fourth floors feature the permanent collec- 
tion of works from Oriental, Islamic, and ancient 
cultures. The first floor houses changing exhi- 
bitions. Through Jan. 28: Rembrandt and His 
School: Drawings from the Museum-Boymans- 
van Beuningen, Rotterdam,” including figure 





Studies, portraits, landscapes, and Biblical 


scenes. 
— -Busch-Reisinger Museum (495-2397), 32 
Quincy St., Cambridge; Tues.-Sun. 10 a.m.-5 
p.m. Admission $4, $2.50 for students and 
seniors, free for children, free to all Sat. morning. 
Through Mar 18: “Envisioning America: Prints, 
Drawings, and Photographs by George Grosz 
and His Contemporaries, 1915-1933." 

— Fogg Art Museum (495-2397), 32 Quincy St; 
Tues.-Sun. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Admission $4, $2.50 
for students and seniors, free for children, free to 
all Sat. morning. The decorative arts gallery 
includes 17th- and 18th-century British and 
American silver, furniture, and porcelain. 

— Graduate School of Design (495-9340), Gund 
Hall, 48 Quincy St., Cambridge; Mon.-Fri. 9 
a.m.-5 p.m., Sat.-Sun. noon-5 p.m. Free. Jan. 30- 
Feb. 23: recent work by Steven Holl, including 
the addition to the American Library, West Berlin. 
— Harvard University Museums of Natural 
History (495-1910), 26 Oxford St.; Mon.-Sat. 9 
a.m.-4:30 p.m., Sun. 1-4:30 p.m. Admission $3, 
$2 for students and seniors, $1 for children five 
to 15. The Botanical Museum features exhibits 
on archaeobotany, ethnobotany, paleobotany, 
economic botany, and orchid taxonomy. In- 
Cluded in the museum's permanent collection are 
the “Garden of Glass Flowers,” hand-formed 
glass models of more than 800 species. The 
Mineralogical and Geological Museums feature 
mineral and ore collections, with displays of 
gems and meteorites. The Museum of Com- 
parative Zoology covers species from the 
earliest fossil invertebrates and reptiles to fish 
and reptiles alive today. Also on view are. whale 
skeletons, the largest turtle shell ever found, the 
Harvard mastodon, and a 42-foot-iong 
kronosaurus, the only complete and mounted 
model of the sea reptile in the country. ‘‘Under- 
Standing Nature in the MCZ,” an exhibition 
focusing on 19th-century ornithologist Alexander 
Wilson, includes original paintings for his nine- 
volume catalogue of birds. The Peabody Mu- 
seum of Archaeology and Ethnology houses 
North American indian artifacts, pre-Columbian 
materials from Middie America, ancient pottery 
from North and South America, and objects 
representing the Paleolithic and Iron Age cul- 
tures of Europe. 

— Schlesinger Library (495-8647), 1st and 4th 
Floors, 3 James St.; Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Through Feb. 28: “Women of 

cr age photographs by Marylu Raushen- 


MASSACHUSETTS 
OF TECHNOLOGY, Cambridge. 
— List Visual Arts Center (253-4680), 20 Ames 
St.; Mon.-Fri: noon-6 p.m., Sat. and Sun. 1-5 p.m. 
Through Feb. 18: ‘Against Nature: Japanese Art 
in the '80s," mixed-media works by young 
Japanese artists dealing with tensions between 
traditional crafts and contemporary Western art. 
— MIT Museum (253-4444), 265 Mass. Ave.; 
Tues.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., Sat. and Sun. noon-4 
p.m. Donation $2. “Holography: Types and 
Applications” is a ongoing exhibition with three- 
dimensional scientific and medical images from 
the Media Laboratory's Spatial imaging Group. 
Other permanent exhibitions include. “‘Light 
Sculptures by Bill Parker" and “Math in 3D: 
Geometric by Morton C. Bradley Jr.” 
Through Feb. 25: “When the Eiffel Tower Was 
New: French Visions of Progress at the Centen- 
nial of the Revolution,” posters, prints, and 
photographs from 19th-century France. Through 
Apr. 1: “‘Ramplan Versus Plan Libre: Adolf Loos 
and Le Corbusier, 1919-1930," a comparison of 
the two architects’ approaches to the use of 
space. Feb.1-Apr.1: ‘“TB-AIDS,"’ montages by 
photojournalist Linda Troeller. 
MOUNT HOLYOKE COLLEGE, Art Museum 
(413-538-2245), South Hadley. Mon.-Fri. 11 
a.m.-5 p.m., Sat. and Sun. 1-5 p.m. Through Feb. 
25: ‘Balancing Act,’’ a collection of 50 historical 
balancing toys from the collection of Arnold 
Freidmann. The exhibition also includes new 
works interpreting the concept of balance by 
such artists as Paul Cooper, Karen Giusti, Carl 
Caivano, and Carolina Escobar. 
NEW ENGLAND SCHOOL OF ART AND 
DESIGN, Gallery 28 (536-0383), 28 Newbury St., 
Boston. Mon.-Thurs. 9 a.m.-9 p.m., Fri. 9 a.m.-5 
p.m., Sat. 10 am.-4 p.m. Through Feb. 1: 
“Signatures,” a multi-media sculpture by Jeff de 
Castro and Gregorio Rivera. 
NEW ENGLAND SCHOOL OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
(437-1868), 573 Comm. Ave., Boston. 
Gallery One, Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-4 p.m. Through 
Feb. 2: photographs by Nicholas Johnson. 
NORTHEASTERN UNIVERSITY Art Gallery 
(437-5020), 213 Dodge Library (Mon.-Fri. 9 
a.m.-5 p.m.) and Richards Hall, 1st Floor (Mon.- 
Fri. 8 a.m.-9 p.m.), Huntington Ave., Boston. Feb. 
2-Mar. 24: “Hanlyn Davies: Paintings and 
Prints,"’ Reception Feb. 2, 6-8 p.m. 
PHILLIPS ACADEMY, Addison Gallery 
(508-475-7515), Andover. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 
p.m., Sun. 1-5 p.m. Through Mar. 11: “Stephen 
Davis: Jacob and his Twelve Sons,” a series of 
large scale paintings inspired by Spanish artists 
Francisco Zubaran, and photographs and room- 
size installations by Uta Barth, Lori Novak, and 
Jane Calvin. 
PINE MANOR COLLEGE (731-7118), Hess Gal- 
lery, 400 Heath St., Chestnut Hill. Mon.-Thurs. 9 
a.m.-9 p.m., Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., Sat. and Sun. 
noon-5 p.m. Feb. 2-25: ‘intimate Relationships: 
Sculptural Experiments” by David 
RHODE ISLAND SCHOOL OF DESIGN 
(401-331-3511), Providence, Ri. 
Design Center, 30 
North Main St.; Mon.-Fri. 8:30 a.m.-4:30 p.m. 
“History of Graphic Desgn 
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SIMMONS COLLEGE (738-2145), Trustman Art 
Gallery, 300 the Fenway, Boston: Mon.-Fri. 10 
a.m.-4:30 p.m. Through Feb. 23: “in Out Own 
Image,’ works by visual artist and imagemaker 


Paul T. Goodnight. 
SMITH COLLEGE, Museum of Art 
(413-585-2760), Northampton. Tues.-Sat. 


noon-5 p.m., Sun. 2-5 p.m. Through Feb. 18: 
“Baroque Painters in Italy," including works by 
Jusepe de Ribera, Guido Reni, Lucrina Fetti, and 
Elisabetta Sirani. Also, “Baroque Drawings and 
Prints." 

TUFTS UNIVERSITY, Wessell Library, Medford. 
Mon.-Thurs. 8 a.m.-11:30 p.m. Fri. 8 a.m.- 9 p.m., 
Sat. 9 a.m.-11:30 p.m., Sun. 10 a.m.-11:30 p.m. 
Through Feb. 28: sculptures, drawings, and 
prints by John Wilson in celebration of Black 
History Month. 

UMASS MEDICAL CENTER (508-856-2297), 55 
Lake Ave. North, Worcester. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-9 
p.m. Through Jan. 30: “‘My.Native Narrow Land,” 
etchings, monotypes, and paintings by Joyce 
Gardner Zavorskas. Reception Jan. 30, 11:30 
a.m.-1 p.m. Feb. 1-22: works by Afro-American 
artists, Shirley Jackson Wittaker and Susan 
Thompson. Reception Jan. 30, 11:30 a.m.-1 p.m. 
WELLESLEY COLLEGE MUSEUM (235-0320), 
Jewett Arts Center, off Rte. 135, Wellesley. 
Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Tues.-Weds. open until 
9 p.m.-Sun., 2-5 p.m. Through Mar. 25: “An 
Object of the Cultural imagination: A Female 
image in Bamana Art," Bamanian carved figures 
from Africa; ‘“Duchamp-Villon's Baudelaire: 
Sources and Transformations,’ a comparison of 
Duchamp-Villon's terra cotta bust of Baudelaire 


/and.the photographs used as its sources; and 


150 Years of Photography: Part Ill.”’ 
WHEELOCK COLLEGE, Towne Gallery 
(734-5200, x126), 180 the Riverway, Boston. 
Tues.-Thurs. 1-4 p.m. Through Jan. 30-Mar.1: 
“Neon and Drawing Installation” by Sharon 
Haggins Dunn. 

WILLIAMS COLLEGE (413-597-2429), off Rte. 2, 
Willamstown. Museum of Art, Mon.-Sat. 10 
a.m.-5 p.m. Sun. 1-5 p.m. Ongoing; ‘Wallworks,” 
site-specific works by Sol LeWitt. Through Mar. 
18: ‘Kindred Spirits: Maurice and Charles 
Prendergast.” Through Mar. 25: “Brian Weil: 
"black-and-white photographs 


works by Marin, Eakins, and Copley. 


Visual A 


“I saw my son. in a dream. He was ten 
years old. He was in pajamas. He looked 


at me and smiled. He walked towards me. 
I thought he was.very beautiful.” 


TO TRULY APPRECIATE 
THE BEAUTY OF 
THESE PHOTOGRAPHS, 
CLOSE YOUR EYES. 


“I met people who were blind. Who had never seen. 
| asked them what their image of beauty was.” So said 
French artist Sophie Calle about ae project The 
Blind, now at The ICA along with seven of her 
other works. 

Calle’s tra cy Sega of words and 
images just might be the most 
beastiful pichiaen you ever 1.C.a. 
see. January 19-March 11. _ what do you see? 


SOPHIE CALLE: A SURVEY 


THE INSTITUTE OF CONTEMPORARY ART 
955 Boylston Street, Boston, 266-5152 
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SEE CELEBRATED ARTISTS 
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Chinese students used camcorders 
to capture the uprising in Tia- 
nanmen Square. Shu Lea 
Cheang shows how-therr tapes y 
difter from ofhetal broadcasts 
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encompasses a spectrum of subjects, media, 
and artists reaching from San Francisco 

to the streets of Peking, See + 

Currents in the ICA Galleries 1.C.aQ. 
through March 11. 


what do you see? 


THE INSTITLTE OF CONTEMPORARY ART 
street. Boston, 266-5152 


veate 1 
The latest installment of Currents 
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445 Boylston 
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BOSTON’S HIT DINNER/SHOW! 
REGULAR PERFORMANCES EVERY THURS., FRI, & SAT. 8pm SUN. 7:30pm 


“sj ytot@ag.”, 


. Waiting for 
Godot 
by Samuel Beckett 
Merrimack Re 








th 


Hilarious 
SMASH HIT 
MONTH! 






“The food is terrific .. . Bravo!” 
Lottie Mendelson, The Tab Newspapers 
“The show knocks ’em Dead!” 
Robin Dougherty, The Boston Phoenix 
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‘Newsweek 
50 E. Merrimack St. lowell 





Lots of audience participation! 


TIX TO SHOW ONLY ALSO AVAILABLE! GROUP RATES AVAILABLE! 


3 ENTREE CHOICES! (617) 482-0930 
Nick’s Dinner Theatre, 100 Warrenton St. 


f 
"Most invent : \ 
st influentia 0 
20th century’ : 










A THRILLING EVENING OF CONTEMPORARY DANCE! 


Boston International Choreography Competition 
February 8-18, 1990. The Wang Center, Boston. 






An entire evening of World Premieres showcasing the 






work of four talented young choreographers on the 







brink of stardom—Rick McCullough, James Antony 


Rizzi, Bonnie Scheibman, and William Whitener. 






These are The Winners of this year’s Boston 






International Choreography Competition! 


Call Now for Tickets! 


931-2000 


9-9, seven days a week 












in Person: 
Wang Center Box Office (beginning January 29) 
270 Tremont Street 

Monday-Saturday, 10-6 and at all Ticketmaster Outlets 
Ticket Prices $10.50 to $36.50 (all prices include 50¢ Wang Center Restoration 
Fee) Student Rush Tickets available at the Box Office one half-hour before 
curtain with a student I.D. 

For group sales information, call 617-964-4070 x230 or 231. All sales final. 






BOSTON 
BALLET 


Bruce Marks, Artistic Director 











Boston Ballet is supported in part by the National Art Stabilization Fund in conjunction with the Greater Boston Arts Fund, the National Endowment for the Arts 
and Humanities, the Massachusetts Council on the Arts, and Boston Arts Lottery. 


Performance 
Counts. 
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compiled by Bill Marx 


AND WHAT OF THE NIGHT? Off Broad- 
way icon Maria Irene Fornes directs the East 
Coast premiere of her quartet of interrelated 
one-acts. Stretched over more than 60 
years, the tetrad deals with the human 
instinct for survival in an increasingly dim 
and horrifying world. Moving as it does from 
the milieu of Franz Xaver Kroetz to that of 
Beckett, this epic work is not for the sunny- 
side-up set. It is, however, fiercely com- 
passionate. Curiously, the playwright 
directs her work with varying success; the 
first two plays, ‘‘Nadine’’ and “Springtime” 
(set amid squalor, where love motivates 
some pretty degrading action), are like 
deadpan cartoons, lacking the pathos to 
deepen their grotesquerie. ‘Lust’ (set 
against the material splendor of the Rea- 
ganomic '80s) contains both Fornes’s most 
eloquently cynical writing and an incom- 
prehensible dream sequence. But 
“Hunger,”’ the best and final play (set in 
some futuristic shelter, cluttered with rag- 
wrapped bits of human rubble), is so 
bleakly brilliant that you don't know whether 
to puke or cry. At Trinity Repertory 
Company, 201 Washington Street, 
Providence, Rhode Island (401-351-4242) , 
through February 11. Curtain is at 7 p.m. on 
Tuesday and Sunday and at 8 p.m. 
Wednesday through Saturday, with 
matinees at 2 p.m. on Saturday (February 3 
only) and Sunday. Tix $22 to $30; dis- 
counts for students and seniors. 

BILLY BISHOP GOES TO WAR. New York 
director Ed Berkeley helms and Peter 
Edmund Haydu stars in this revival of John 
Gray and Eric Peterson's miniature musical 
about Canada’s courageous World War | 
flying ace. At the Gloucester Stage Com- 
pany, 267 East Main Street, Gloucester 
(508-281-4099), through February 11. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. Wednesday through 
Saturday, with a matinee at 5 p.m. on 
Sunday. Tix $12 to $16.50. 

BLACK WITNESS. A workshop production 
based on the life and works of the late great 
novelist, playwright, and essayist James 
Baldwin. The collage ‘‘reflects the passions 
and concerns of the writer: the relationship 
of father and son, love and sexuality, the 
Apocalypse, and the experience of being 
Black in America."’ Talented director Vin- 
cent Murphy conceived the drama (along 
with actor Bob Devin Jones) and is at the 
helm. Presented by TheaterWorks at the 
Tufts Arena Stage, Talbot Avenue, Med- 
ford; through January 27. Curtain is at 8 
p.m. on Friday and Saturday. Tix $5; only 
available at the door. 

THE BLUE SWANK. The latest entry in the 
dinner-theater-whodunit derby is set in 
1939 during the filming of an ill-fated 
Hollywood movie. Audience members will 
be selected as “extras” for the flick and 
may be implicated in the murder of 
Frederick Roland, the “‘dashing leading 
man.’ Between acts of mayhem, Hoo-Doo 
Barbeque will whisk in a buffet. At Stitches, 
835 Beacon Street, Boston (424-6995), 
indefinitely. Curtain is at 6:30 p.m. on 
Saturday and Sunday. Tix $24 to $27 
(includes buffet) . 

CAFE NOIR. A new dinner-theater murder 
mystery — this one described as “‘a 1940s 
movie come to life’’ (read Casablanca) — 
by David Landau, founder of Murder To Go, 
the New York-based firm that pioneered the 
genre. At Mystery Café, 738 Massachusetts 
Avenue, Cambridge (262-1826) , indefinite- 
ly. Also at Boston Mystery Café, 290 


Congress Street, Boston (262-1862). Cur- 


tain is at 7:30 p.m. on Thursday, at 6 and 9 
p.m. on Friday and Saturday, and at 6 p.m. 
on Sunday. Tix $26 to $32 (includes 
dinner) ; February 1 performance a National 
Kidney Foundation of Massachusetts fun- 
draiser at $35 per person. 

CHILDREN OF A LESSER GOD. The Tony 
Award-winning drama about a romance 
between a deaf woman and her teacher that 
became a successful movie starring William 
Hurt and Marlee Matlin. Jackie Roth-Kinner, 
who appeared in the national and inter- 
national tours of the Broadway production, 
plays Sarah. At the Worcester Foothills 
Theatre, 974 Worcester Center, Worcester 
(754-4018), February 1 through 25. Cur- 
tain is at 8 p.m. on Thursday and Friday and 
at 5 and 9 p.m. on Saturday, with a matinee 
at 2 p.m. on Sunday. Tix $11 to $20. 

THE CONSTRUCTION OF BOSTON. Ken- 
neth Koch's poem-play is an etiological 
myth about the building of Boston, ‘from 
merely grass and sea’ to ‘‘the earth’s best 
city perhaps.”’ Originally staged in 1962, the 
piece is being revived with a lovely new 
score by local composer Scott Wheeler. 
Director-Ron Jenkins turns the poem into an 
opportunity for theater games, some of 
them charming, like a vaudeville bit with 
changing hats to demonstrate the city’s 
racial and ethnic mixture. But the shticks 
become wearing because Jenkins is only 
fitfully inspired. He also.doesn’t sufficiently 
contend with either the teasing pastoral 
parodies or the truly elegant and serious 
aspects of the verse and Wheeler's music. 
Also, the attractive, personable cast (with 
the exception of Paul Houghtaling) isn’t up 
to the score’s vocal demands. At the 
Charlestown Working Theater, 442 Bunker 
Hill Street, Charlestown (242-3534), 
through February 4. Curtain is at 8 p.m. 
Thursday through Saturday and at 7 p.m. 
on Sunday, with a matinee at 5 p.m. on 
Saturday. Tix $10 to $13.50; $2 discount for 
CWT subscribers, students, and seniors. 
COWPALACE. The NEWorks Festival of 










Plays’ series of readings and workshop 
productions continues with this new piece 
by Jesse Mavro. At the New Ehrlich Theatre, 
539 Tremont Street, Boston - (482-6316) , 
January 30 and 31. Curtain is at 8 p.m. on 
Tuesday and Wednesday. Tix $6. 

CRIMES OF THE HEART. Beth Henley 
won the Pulitzer Prize for this piece of 
Southern Gothic slapstick, in which three 
sisters make a mess of their lives in 
Hazelhurst, Mississippi. At the Nickerson 
Theatre, 30 Accord Park Drive, Norwell 
(871-2400) , through February 10. Curtain 
is at 8 p.m. Tuesday through Thursday, at 
8:30 p.m. on.Friday and Saturday, and at 7 
p.m. on Sunday, with 2 p.m. matinees on 
Saturday (January 27 only) and Sunday 
and a 4 p.m. matinee on Saturday (Febr 
ary 3 only). Tix $15 to $18. : 
CUTTING CROSSTOWN, FROM SEC- 
OND AVENUE TO BROADWAY. Steamy 
chanteuse Belle Linda Halpern and ac- 
tor/vocalist Jeffrey Korn trace the ties 
between the Yiddish and American theaters 
in a cabaret featuring the tunes of, among 
others, George Gershwin, Irving Berlin, and 
Jerome Kern. At the Striar Jewish Com- 
munity Center, 44 Central Street, Stoughton 
(341-2016) , January 27 and 28. Curtain is 
at 8 p.m. on Saturday and at 3 p.m. on 
Sunday. 

DREAMS (breathe/don’t breathe) OF 
HOME and THE BEGINNING OR THE 
END. Two primal solo performance pieces 
from Marilyn Arsem that “explore the cycles 
of death from life, and life from death."" At 
Mobius, 354 Congress Street, Boston 
(542-7416), through January 28. Curtain 
is at 8 p.m._on Friday and Saturday, 
with a matinee at 2 p.m. on Sunday. Tix $6 
to $9. 

FORBIDDEN BROADWAY 1989. At its 
best, this musical send-up of the Great 
White Way is as lusciously wicked as Eve's 
apple. Better make that William Tell’s apple, 
considering the slings and arrows in it. But in 
this new edition of the long-running com- 
mercial-theater spoof, director/lyricist 
Gerard Alessandrini has let fly some clinkers 
from his quiver, notably in the ‘Forbidden 
Hollywood" section that dominates the 
second act. Fortunately, the intricate Les 
Misérables parody that brings down the first 
— not to mention the house — remains 
worth the whistle. As usual, the Forbidden 
Broadway cast are competent, brassy, and 
quicker in and out of their clothes than a 
speeding strumpet. At the Terrace Room, 
Boston Park Plaza Hotel, 64 Arlington 
Street, Boston (357-8384), indefinitely. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. Tuesday through Friday, 
at 7 and 10 p.m. on Saturday, and at 3 and 
6 p.m. on Sunday. Tix $16.50 to $24.50. 
HEDDA GABLER. Ibsen's sharp-shootin’ 
spitfire has moved to ‘“‘postwar American 
suburbia” in this “‘adaptation’’ by Tom 
Garvey. Presented by the New Boston 
Theatre at At the Performance Place, 277 
Broadway, Somerville (623-5510), Febru- 
ary 1 through 24. Curtain is at 8 p.m. 
Thursday through Saturday. Tix $10: $8 for 
students and seniors. 

HOME IS WHERE. The Underground Rail- 
way Theater kicks off its 13th season with 
the premiere of its latest play, which 
explores the connections between a 
Salvadoran refugee and a homeless black 
veteran who's tortured by his memories of 
the war. Using its usual mix of puppets and 
actors, the company seeks to explore 
issues such as “the Earth as home; 
community in our time; and housing and the 
foundation of neighborhood co-ops, rent 
strikes, squatters, and’ Community Land 
Trusts." At the Arlington Center for the 
Arts, 41 Foster Street, Arlington 
(643-6916), February 2 through 17. Cur- 
tain is at 8 p.m. on Friday and Saturday. Tix 
$12. 

JULIUS CAESAR. In this intriguing-sound- 
ing production (which received rave reviews 
at the Berkeley Shakespeare Festival) , the 
Bard's Roman power play is time-warped to 
Washington DC in the early 1960s. Oskar 
Eustis, a resident director at the Mark Taper 
Forum in Los Angeles, directs what he calls 
a ‘gestural, visual, and political transiation"’ 
of the play. At Trinity Repertory Company, 
201 Washington Street, Providence, Rhode 
_Island (401-351-4242), January 27 
through March 4. Curtain is at 7 p.m. on 
Tuesday and Sunday and at 8 p.m. 
Wednesday through Saturday, with a 
matinee at 2 p.m. on Sunday. Tix $22 to 
$30; ‘‘Pay what you can” performance at 7 
p.m. on January 28. 

MAJOR BARBARA. George Bernard 
Shaw’s satiric masterpiece revolves around 
a dialectical battle of wills — a munitions 
tycoon and his daughter, an officer in the 
Salvation Army, argue over whether gun- 
powder or spirit is the best way to change 
the world. Directed by Michael Engler, who 
also staged Mastergate. Presented by the 
American Repertory Theatre at the Loeb 
Drama Center, 64 Brattle Street, Cam- 
bridge (547-8300), through March 15. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. on Tuesday, at 7 p.m. on 
Wednesday (press opening), at 8 p.m. 
Thursday through Saturday, and at 7 p.m. 
on Sunday (January 28 only), with 
matinees at 2 p.m. on Saturday (February 3 
only) and Sunday. Tix $16 to $33. (See 
story in this issue.) 

MOMO. An adaptation of Michael Ende‘s 
children’s tale The Never Ending Story by 
storyteller Elisa Pearmain, with David Lloyd 
Schanzer providing original music. The yarn 
follows the adventures of a young girl who 
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has to save her village. Presented by 
Storytellers in Concert at the First Church 
Congregational, 11 Garden Street, Cam- 
bridge (628-5865), January 27 and 28. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m..on Saturday and at 7 
p.m. on Sunday. Tix $9; $5 for students and 
seniors. 

MORNINGS AT SEVEN. Last season's 
critically acclaimed production of Paul 
Osborn's gentle comedy about four elderly 
sisters returns with ‘“‘most of the original 
cast."" Presented by the Nora Theatre 
Company at the Theatre at the Harvard 
Union, corner of Quincy and Harvard 
Streets, Cambridge (720-3434), through 
January 27. Curtain is at 8 p.m. on Friday 
and Saturday. Tix $15; $10 for students and 
seniors. 

NUNSENSE. Dan Goggin's Off Broadway 
musical, which won the 1986 Outer Critics’ 
Circle Award, recounts the trials of the Little 
Sisters of Hoboken, who stage a talent 
show to raise money to bury four of their 
number inadvertently poisoned by the 
convent cook. We thought most of the 
shenanigans by the show's five singing, 
dancing, habit-clad nuns were about as 
dumb as the premise, but parochial-schoo!l 
grads seem to get a kick out of the Sisters 
kicking up their sensibly shod heels. At the 
Charles Playhouse, 74 Warrenton Street, 
Boston (426-6912), indefinitely. Curtain is 
at 8 p.m. Tuesday through Friday and at 6 
and 9 p.m. on Saturday, with matinees at 2 
p.m. on Thursday and at 3 p.m. on Sunday. 
Tix $15.50 to $26.50; half-price for stu- 
dents, seniors, and clergy at Thursday 
matinee. 

OAT BRAN AND REMEMBRANCE. Bos- 
ton Baked Theatre's latest collection of 
musical and satiric sketches bears an 
uncanny resemblance to an episode of 
Saturday Night Live. It's often funny, 
occasionally offensive, and maddeningly 
inconsistent in quality and parodic aim. The 
baked ones are at their best juxtaposing the 
truly incongruous; “‘Shakespeare’s Seven 
Ages of Man with Bathtowel,’’ for example, 
is a remarkable soliloquy in which BBT 
artistic director Stan Gill traces the stages of 
the average life (for middle-class males, at 
least) while transforming his protean bath- 
towel into appropriate props, from a diaper 
to a cane — all in iambic-tetrameter 
couplets! At the Boston Baked Theatre, 255 
Elim Street in Davis Square, Somerville 
(628-9575) , indefinitely. Curtain is at 8:15 
p.m. on Friday and at 7 and 9:15 p.m. on 
Saturday. Tix $15; discounts for seniors and 
students. 

O PIONEERS! Adapted from Willa Cather’s 
1913 novel about-Czech and Swedish 
immigrants fighting to tame their passions 
and the land, this new music/theater piece 
is a somewhat minimalist affair, occasion- 
ally lovely, yet both sappy and stingy at the 
same time. Adapter Darrah Cloud is rev- 
erentially faithful to Cather — which makes 
the piece both flatter and more confusing 
than need be. But composer Kim 
Sherman's on-again, off-again instrumental 
underlay is evocative, and Kevin Kuhike's 
staging has a spareness that evokes the 
Nebraska landscape. As frontier heroine 
Alexandra Bergson, Mary McDonnell gives 
a wry, sensitive performance but lacks the 
magisterial stolidity of the ‘‘prairie empress”’ 
Cather created. Presented by the Hunt- 
ington Theatre Company at the Boston 
University Theatre, 264 Huntington Avenue, 
Boston (266-3913), through February 4. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. Tuesday through 
Saturday, with matinees at 2 p.m. on 
Wednesday, Saturday, and Sunday. Tix $14 
to $29. 

OTHERWISE ENGAGED. Britisher Simon 
(Quartermaine’s Terms) Gray's acerbic 
farce revolves around the predicament of a 
disaffected Wagnerian, Simon Hench, 
who's interrupted whenever he tries to listen 
to his new recording of Parsifal. This is a 
premise broad enough to accommodate a 
television sitcom, but inside the comedy of 
manners is a comic turn turned serious, a 
character study of a man maddeningly aloof 
from the passionate fray about him. Director 
Spiro Veloudos handles the literate farce 
with aplomb; as Simon, Steve McConnell 
pairs the grouch's impassivity with perfect 
timing. At the Lyric Stage, 54 Charles 
Street, Boston (742-8703) , through Febru- 
ary 4. Curtain is at 8 p.m. Wednesday 
through Friday, at 5 and 8:30 p.m. on 
Saturday, and at 3 p.m. on Sunday. Tix 
$13.50 to $17. 

PARTY OF ONE. San Francisco-based 
author/composer Morris Bobrow’s musical 
revue about the perils of co-mingling 
celebrates subjects as disparate as Presi- 
dent James Buchanan (our only unmarried 
Chief Executive) and onanism — not in the 
same song, however. Director Fran 
Charnas, conceiver of the enduring Ail Night 
Strut!, has done for this theatrical Soup-for- 
One what Strut did for the music of the '30s 
and ‘40s. That is, by adding precise 
choreography and perky staging to a 
quartet of hyper-enthusiastic players, she's 
made a hearty stew of flavorful if occasion- 
ally thin stock. At the. Theatre Lobby at 
Hanover Street, 216 Hanover Street, Bos- 
ton (227-9381) , indefinitely. Curtain is at 8 
p.m. Tuesday through Thursday, at 7 and 
9:30 p.m. on Friday and Saturday, and 
at 3 p.m. on Sunday. Tix $14.50 to 
$21.50. 

THE PROMISE. Aleksei Arbuzov's con- 
stipated Russian romance, set in war-torn 
Leningrad, must've become a hit in the 
Soviet Union for patriotic reasons — as 
drama it’s about as exciting as standing in 
line for soap. This turgid romantic triangle 
blames Soviet womanhood, not the gulags, 
for sending the Revolution off schedule. As 
the girl caught between two lovers, Kathryn 
Lubar doesn't convey anything more than 
anemic niceness. But as her dueling beaux, 
Peter Sprague and Allyn Burrows manage 
to be a little livelier. Presented by the New 
Repertory Theatre at the Newton Highlands 
Congregational Church, 54 Lincoln Street, 
Newton Highlands (332-1646), through 
February 4. Curtain is at 8 p.m. on Thursday 
and Friday, at 8:30 p.m. on Saturday, and at 
7:30 p.m. on Sunday, with matinees at 5 


p.m. on Saturday and at 3 p.m. on Sunday. 
Tix $12 to $17; $2 discount for students and 
seniors. 

THE SEAGULL. The debut production of 
the Chekhov Theatre and Film Company 
goes down flapping. To his credit, Russian 
expatriate director Alexander Chirkov 
doesn’t buy the notion that Chekhov's 
characters are crystalline snifflers. Un- 
fortunately, he. goes too far in the other 
direction, turning Chekhov's hapless 
aesthetes into the Stooges of the Steppes. 
And except for Stephen Collins as a free- 
thinking doctor and Melissa Sue Eugley as 
Nina, the cast compounds the directorial 
excess. At the Agassiz School, 28 Sacra- 
mento Street, Cambridge (547-8688), 
through February 24. Curtain is at 8 p.m. 
Thursday through Saturday. Tix $10; $8 for 
students and seniors. 

SHARE OF THE WRATH. A staged reading 
of a new drama by Michael Couture. Part of 
Priscilla Beach Theatre’s ‘New Works 
Series," which is presenting scripts by 
Massachusetts playwrights. At Priscilla 
Beach Theatre, Theatre Colony Way, 
Whitehorse Beach, Plymouth 
(508-224-4888) , February 2 and 3. Curtain 
is at 8:30 p.m. on Friday and Saturday. Tix 
$10. 

SHEAR MADNESS. This audience- 
participation whodunit (which is now the 
longest-running non-musical in American 
theater history) celebrates its tenth an- 
niversary in Boston this week, as the 
dramatis personae continue to comb New- 
bury Street for the murderer of a classical 
pianist who lived. over the beauty salon 
where the show is set. At the Charles 
Playhouse, Stage II, 74 Warrenton Street, 
Boston (426-5225) , indefinitely. Curtain is 
at 7 p.m. on Monday (special birthday 
performance), at 8 p.m. Wednesday 
through Friday, at 6:30 and 9:30 p.m. on 
Saturday, at 3 p.m. on Sunday (January 
28), and at 3 and 7:30 p.m. on Sunday 
(February 4). Tix $17 to $22. 

SONG OF ABSENCE (in the fall of the 
ashen reign), Double Edge Theatre's 
critically acclaimed Holocaust theater piece 
is back on a one-week-a-month basis 
(through June) due to “overwhelming 
audience response.'’ Presented by Double 
Edge Theatre at 5 St. Luke’s Road, Alliston 
(254-4228) , through January 27. Curtain is 
at 8 p.m. on Friday and Saturday. Tix $12 to 
$15; half. price for repeat audience. 
Latecomers cannot be seated. 

SPITTING INTO THE WIND. World 
premiere of a new play by Laura Browder. 
It's about two blacklisted Hollywood 
screenwriters who are cranking out a B- 
movie script in a cheap Mexican hotel room. 
The drama confronts “the explosive issue of 
government-sanctioned _censorship."’ The 
production is part of the NEWorks Festival 
of Plays, which also includes a series of 
workshops and readings. At the New Ehrlich 
Theatre, 539 Tremont Street, Boston 
(482-6316) , through February 4. Curtain is 
at 8 p.m. Thursday through Saturday, with a 


matinee at 2 p.m. on Sunday. Tix $15; $10" 


for children under 10, students, seniors, and 
New Ehrlich Theatre members. Show on 
Sunday, January 28, is followed by a 
discussion of the McCarthy era; all tix for 
this performance $10. (See review in this 
issue.) 

TALKING WITH. “Due to tremendous 
response,”’ Jane Martin’s evening of mono- 
logues by 11 fascinating women returns. 
Three new members join the cast. At the 
Back Alley Theatre, 1253 Cambridge 
Street, Cambridge (491-8166), through 
January 28. Curtain is at 8 p.m. Friday 
through Sunday. Tix $12; $10 for students 
and seniors. 

TEN LITTLE INDIANS. Agatha Christie's 
arthritic mystery/comedy about guests 
getting bumped off in an English country 
house. At the Worcester Foothills Theatre, 
974 Worcester Center, Worcester 
(754-4018) , through January 28. Curtain is 
at 8 p.m. on Friday and Sunday and at 9 
p.m. on Saturday, with matinees at 5 p.m. 
on Saturday and at 2 p.m. on Sunday. Tix 
$11 to $20. 

THE THEATRE DISTRICT MURDERS: 
MURDERING THE MOB. A mystery-thrilier 
dinner-theater entry, by Dan Dowling, 
Cheryl Salatino, and Donald K. Baillargeon, 
inaugurates the new 150-seat cabaret at 
Nick’s. The audience-participatory show's 
set on opening night in a 1920s Boston 
theater-district speakeasy. At Nick's, 100 
Warrenton Street, Boston (482-0930), 
indefinitely. Curtain is at 8 p.m. Thursday 
through Saturday and at 7:30 p.m. on 
Sunday. Tix $14 to $18; $26.95 to $32.95 
with dinner. 

UNDER A MANTLE OF STARS. The 
fledgling Cicatrix Theatre Company dive- 
bombs out of the nest with this turgid 


' production of Manuel Puig's lonesco-tinged 


concoction, an absurdist black comedy 
with political overtones. Puig’s drama is just 
the kind of script new troupes should avoid, 
because it calls for a stylish combination of 
reticence and passion, not non-stop mug- 
ging. At the Leland Center, Boston Center 
for the Arts, 539 Tremont Street, Boston 
(282-8348), through January 27. Curtain 
is at 8 p.m. on Friday and Saturday. Tix 
$8. 

VIEUX CARRE. One of Tennessee 
Williams's later plays, gauzy and poetic, 
based on life in the New Orleans rooming 
house where the playwright lived in the late 
1930s. Among the characters is a young 
scribe coming to terms with his homosex- 
uality. At the Triangle Theater, 56 Berkeley 
Street, Boston (720-3434) , through Febru- 
ary 10. Curtain is at 8 p.m. Thursday 
through Saturday. Tix $15. (See review in 
this issue.) 

VILLAGE WEROES. Storyteller Jay 
O'Callahan, ‘peoples the stage with heroes, 
villains, fools, braggarts, poets, and just 
plain folks” in this crowded evening of tales. 
At the Merrimack Repertory Theatre, 50 
East Merrimack Street, Lowell 
(508-454-3926), through January 27. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. on Friday and at 5 
and 8:45 p.m. on Saturday. Tix $11 to 
$20. 
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THE BOSTON PHOENIX, SECTION THREE, JANUARY 26, 1990 


1 The Smithereens 11 
2 The B-52's Cosmic Thing 
3 The Ocean Blue The Ocean Blue 
4 Kate Bush The Sensual World 
5 Ian McCulloch Candleland 
6 The Mighty 
Lemon Drops Laughter 
7 The Psychedelic Furs Book of Days 
8 Peter Murphy Deep 
9 The Creatures Boomerang 
10 The Red Hot 
Chili Pepers Mother's Milk 





11 The Stone Roses The Stone Roses 

12 Edie Brickell/ Born on the 4th 
New Bohemians of Jaly 

13. Lenny Kravitz Let Love Rule 

14 UB40 Labour of Love IT 

15 They Might Be Giants Flood 

16 Nine Inch Nails Pretty Hate Machine 

17 Michael Penn March 

18 Dogziila — Allizgod 

19 John Wesley Harding God Made Me Do It 

20 Men Without Hats .-Ia The 21st Centary 

21 ‘Shadowland Shadowland 

22 Big Audio Dynamite # Megatop Phoenix 

23 The Jesus & 
Mary Chain Aatomatic 

24 Camper Van Beethoven Key Lime Pie 

25 The Sugarcubes Here Today, Tommorrow, 

TOP Next Week 

5, onnee Ouija Board, Outja Board 

4 Sinead O'Connor Nothing Compares 2 U 

5 The The Jealous of Youth 

6 The Stone Roses Fool's Gold 

7 The Beloved Hello 

8 The Jesus & Mary Chain Head On 

9 The Calt Sweet Soul Sister 

10 My Life With The Kooler Than Jesus 
Thrill Kill Kult : 


TOP Boston 
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SQnans 
Hebe ee 1 Dogziila Allizgod 
VAS 2 The Raindogs “I'm Not Scared” 
¢ 3 The Titanics The Titanics 
4 Moving Targets Brave Noise 


Scruffy the Cat "True Love Song #9" 


TOP Moods for 


cE’ 3 MODERNS 


1 3rd Bass The Cactus Album 
2 Mussolini Head Kick Themes for Violent 
Retribation 
3 The Young Code L'Eaa Rouge 
4 Public Enemy Welcome to the 
Terrordome 
5 No Smoke Koro Koro 
6 Ofra Haza Desert Wind 
: 7 Acid Horse No Name, No Slogan 
4 i se 8 8 Madagascar Cango Ajon Joma 
Soars 9 a;GRUMH A Hard Day's Knight 
Rhee 10 Juntor Reid One Blood 
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1 Gatemouth Brown Standing My Ground 
2 Jean Pierre Liabrador French Guitar Connection 
3 Gene Harris The Phillip Morris Saperband 
4 Stanley Cowell Back To The Beautiful 
5 Turre/Eubanks Dedication 
6 Gary Thomas By Any Means Necessary 
7 Ruth Brown Biaes On Broadway 
8 Jerry Gonzalez Rhumba Para Monk 
9 Geoff Reezer Waiting In The Wings 

10 Quincy Jones Back On The Block 
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kkk Anthony Braxton, 
SEVEN COMPOSITIONS (hat 
ART CD). This is among the best 
of a bumper crop of 1989 
Anthony Braxton releases, which 
included three records by his 
tightest working band in a dec- 
ade, an orchestral piece, and a 
solo set recorded at MIT. But this 
one provides the most complete 
look at Braxton as an improviser 
and multi-instrumentalist. Even 
though he covers mainly familiar 
territory, it’s a joy to hear him 
stretch out and blow in this 
relatively informal (for Braxton) 
ad hoc trio setting, which includes 
drummer Tony Oxley and bassist 
Adelhard Roidinger. 

The varied set has a nice rise- 
and-fall shape. Lifting off from 
an introspective clarinet solo, 
the trio jets into a driving “All the 
Things You Are.” Drummer 
Tony vu” y’s “The Angular 
Apron,”’ featuring some of Brax- 
ton’s rarely heard flute, lowers 
the temperature briefly before 
the threesome is back to boiling 
again. The concluding Braxton 
piece, actually a collage of sev- 
eral tunes, repeats the same 
curve of intensity, climaxing with 


“a soprano ‘solo that will leave 


you breathless. 
— Ed Hazell 


* * *kKaren Mantier, MY CAT 
ARNOLD (XtraWATT). As a stu- 
dent at Berklee, Karen Mantler 
once performed a piece called 
‘What | Didn't Learn at Berklee.” 
Her debut album makes it obvious 
that she’s learned quite a bit from 
her parents, composers Michael 
Mantler and Carla Bley. She writes 
ambiguous chord changés in a 
Monkish vein and plays them on 
Hammond organ; she_ fleshes 
them out with a workmanlike 
fusion rhythm section, with oc- 
casional Kurt Weill interjections of 
trumpet and baritone sax. Her 
lyrics are flaky but well-meaning 
— she includes songs about her 
cat and her mom, surely two of the 
coolest creatures in New York — 
and she sings in an eerie, de- 
tached, childish voice. 
Mantler most resembles her 
mother in her soloing: slow, de- 
liberate, abstract, understated 
melodies on organ, or immensely 
likable chromatic harmonica. 
Possibly she’s emphasized her 
contrary nature because of what 
she feels she has to live up to, but 
she generally knows what sorts of 
weirdness she can get away with. 
And who would have better ex- 
perience? 

— Michael Bloom 


FOLK 


**%**Various Artists, BRA- 
ZiL FORRO: MUSIC FOR MAIDS 
AND TAXI DRIVERS (Rounder). 
Forro (pronounced “‘faw-raw’’) is 
the music of the working poor, 
mostly in the northeastern region 
of Brazil, where English-speaking 
landowners hold huge parties on 
the weekends for their workers. 
Forro encompasses the rhythmic 
sensibilities of the South 
American Indian, with occasional 
hints of African culture coming 
through. European song struc- 
tures of verse and chorus, with 
instrumental breaks and solos, are 
also thrown in. Vocal slides at the 
end of most verses are a direct 
result of early European settlers 
picking up on native Indian cul- 
ture. 

Of the four singers featured on 
this recording, José Orlando is 
probably the best known. Being 
the only well-off (by Brazilian 
standards) musician of the group, 
he is able to take his pick-up truck 
with a built-in PA system to the 


work camps in the region. This 
album is a beautiful collection of 
melodies and rhythms that make 
Rei Momo seem unsubstantial. 
An equally enticing record is 
Brazil Roots Samba (Rounder) , a 
collection by today’s “Old 
Guard” of samba music. Here 
Nelson Sargento is probably the 
greatest figure, as he’s remained 
on the scene for decades. On 
these records you'll not find the 
slick disco-ized versions of mod- 
ern Latin. music heard in clubs 
today, but music with a heart and 
soul not often found anymore. 


— Randall Barnwell | 





**k kRoy Rogers, BLUES ON 
THE RANGE (Blind Pig). Fresh 
from: producing mentor John Lee 
Hooker’s The Healer, West Coast 
slide guitarist Roy Rogers comes 
up with a gem of his own for his 
third album. Badly played, slide 
guitar can be one of life’s irritants, 
but in the hands of a true wizard 
like Rogers, it can soar above its 
inherent limitations. 

Rogers shines. brightest on 
rocked up versions of Muddy 
Waters’ ‘‘Baby Please Don’t Go”’ 
and Robert Johnson’s ‘‘Ramblin’ 
Blues.’” Another Johnson classic, 
“Hellhound on My Trail,” is given 
a stark dobro-and-vocal  treat- 
ment that’s nearly as spine-chill- 
ing as the original. Rogers’s own 
high-lonesome ‘Blues on the 
Range’’ and the _ delicately 
melodic “Spanish Blues’’ show 
his knack for instrumentals. He 
may not yet be a ‘‘guitar hero,” 
but Blues on the Range finds him 
playing some heroic guitar. 

— Dan Kening 





**kx*kSkinny Puppy, RABIES 
(Capitol). On their fifth LP, these 
aural terrorists take an already 
sick reality and mangle it in the 
jaws of madness. Belligerent and 
nasty, this Vancouver trio weave 
facts into the fabric of nightmare 
and, along with producer Al 
Jourgensen (of Ministry), weld 
them to a crushing beat that turns 
dance music into a form of torture. 

Nivek Ogre’s - aggressive 
vocalizations — from monot- 
onous growl to malignant insect 
whine — go head to head with the 
concussive rhythm, spewing half- 
decipherable phrases . about 
ecological and human deteriora- 
tion. On the single ‘Tin Omen,” 
Ogre grinds out images of violent 
police intervention at peaceful 
demonstrations in dense cryptic 
sentences punctuated by bursts 
of raw guitar. In ‘‘Hexonxonx’”’ he 
pours boiling anger on Exxon and 
corporate cover-ups. 

This is a cold record in which 
music is manipulated into sonic 
mayhem — an education in fear 
and reality rather than entertain- 
ment. It’s abrasive, disturbing, 
intelligent, and_ frantically 
energized. Brutal, but addictive. 

— Polly Campbell 


* * & Quincy Jones, BACK ON 
THE BLOCK (Qwest). This is 
Quincy Jones’s epic, chronicling 
50 years of black American mu- 
sic. Among the guest stars are Ella 
Fitzgerald, Sarah Vaughan, James 
Moody, Herbie Hancock, Ray 
Charles, Chaka Khan, Barry 
White, Bobby McFerrin, James 
Ingram, and rappers Big Daddy 
Kane, Ice T, and Kool Moe Dee. 
Jones organizes all their efforts 
like a swing-era big-band leader, 
reining his players in with thematic 
melodies handled by the rhythm 
section; the technique is.especial- 
ly apparent in “Back on the 
Block”” and ‘‘Wee B. Dooinit’’ 
(both raps) , and ‘‘Jazz Corner of 
the World’’ and Weather Report's 
‘Birdland’ (where Josef Zawinul 


plays himself). Jones also uses 
female voices (often impossibly 
delicate, outrageously passion- 
ate) to define his arrangements 
and performances. These set the 
tone and beat for the hypnotic 
soul ballads ‘‘The Secret Garden” 
and ‘‘The Places You Find Love.”’ 

But without the support of his 
swing rhythms or voices, the 
album fails like a boogie-woogie 
without a left hand: ‘‘One Man 
Woman” and “Tomorrow (Better 
You, Better Me)’’ are direction- 
less melodies. And Jones’s scan 
of black pop leaves out — and . 
needs help from — Ornette Cole- 
man, Cecil Taylor, and Todd 


Terry. 
— Michael Freedberg 


*x*%*%Fetchin’ Bones, 
MONSTER (Capitol). This 
band’s third LP isn’t much of a 
departure from earlier work. Why 
mess with a good thing? Their 
slightly askew punk-funk style is 
still intact, only it has become 
more mature and solid. The X 
derivations that haunted their last 
effort, Galaxy 500, have been 
exorcised, and their sound is, as 
the album's title implies, bigger, 
louder, and brasher. 

Producer Ed Stasium knows 
how to brew a deep rich sound out 
of corrosive guitars, brazen 
vocals, and a chewy rhythm 
section. Monster is like Frank- 
enstein, with a bit of everything 
sewn in: an unabashed love ballad 
(‘Deep Blue’), a smidgen of 
thrash (‘‘Bonework’’) , the fury of 
a woman scorned (‘‘Mr. Bad’), 
and a rant about materialism 
(‘Say the Word’’) that’s also an 
amusing slam of Berlin’s ‘Sex 


('ma...)” 
— Sandy Masuo 


CLASSICAL 


kk*k'‘2Jan Latham-Kénig, 
Cologne Radio Orchestra, 
KURT WEILL: THE TSAR HAS 
HIS PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN 
(Capriccio). Weill’s most 
celebrated works are two of his 
collaborations with playwright 
Bertolt Brecht: Threepenny Opera 
and The Rise and Fall of the City 
of Mahagonny, devastating 
satires on the political, economic, 
and moral climate of Germany in 
the late ‘20s. His best-known 
songs — ‘‘Mack the Knife,’’ the 
“Alabama Song,” “Surabaya 
Johnny’’ — mock both sentimen- 
tality and cynicism with their nasty 
lyrics and seductively pretty 
tunes. 

But Weill also wrote operas 
before he started to work with 
Brecht, and one of them has 
finally been recorded. This one- 
act has a libretto by Georg Kaiser, 
another German playwright Weill 
occasionally collaborated with. 
From its premiere in 1928 to the 
Nazi takeover of the theaters in 
1933, it was one of the most 
popular stage works in Germany. 
It’s a sinister ‘‘opera buffa’’ about 
an assassination plot. Weill’s mu- 
sic is more conventionally 
operatic than in his works with 
Brecht. The tunes and harmonies 
aren't as abrasive or erotic, and 
there are no excerptable songs or 
arias. But there are fascinating 
glimpses of his later style, 
especially his fondness for cheap 
dance tunes. 

This excellent performance was 
originally a 1984 radio broadcast. 
The gifted young conductor also 
led a major Weill recording issued 
by Capriccio last year: the com- 
plete Mahagonny starring the 
great dramatic soprano Anja Silja. 
And Capriccio is planning such 
welcome new additions to Weill’s 
discography as The Ballad of 
Magna Carta and the didactic 
radio play The Lindbergh-Flight. 

— Lloyd Schwartz 
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til: Tremors: through Thurs. Call for times. 
BEACON HILL (723-8110) 
1 Beacon St. 


|: Blaze: through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 5:30, 7:45, 10 
i; Tremors: through Thurs., 12:30, 2:45, 5:20, 
7:40, 9:50 

It: Glory: through Thurs., noon, 2:30, 5:00, 7:30, 
10 


CHERI (536-2870) 

50 Dalton St. 

I: Music Box: through Thurs., 1, 4, 7, 9:40; Fri., 
Sat., midnight 

ll: Driving Miss Daisy: 
5:20, 8, 10:15; Fri., Sat., midnight 

1; Always: through Thurs., 12:15, 2:45, 5:10, 
7:40, 10:05 (Wed., Thurs.; no 7:40 show); Fri., 
Sat., midni 

IV: The War of the Roses: through Thurs., noon, 
2:30, 5; 7:30, 10; Fri., Sat., midnight 

CINEMA 57 (482-1222) 

200 Stuart St. 

|: Internal Affairs: Thurs., 1:15, 3:20, 
5:30, 7:40, 9:50 (Sat., no 7:40 show) 

li: Leatherface: Texas Chainsaw Massacre |i! 
through Thurs., 1:30, 3:30, 5:30, 7:30, 9:30 
COPLEY PLACE (266-1300) 

100 Huntington Ave. © 

|: Raging Bull Thurs., 10:45 a.m., 1:30, 
4:15, 7, 9:45 (Sun., no 10:45 a.m. show) 

(:. Drugstore Cowboy: through Thurs., 10:30 
a.m., 12:45, 3, 5:15, 7:30, 9:45 (Sun., no 10:30 
a.m. show); Fri., Sat., midnight 

i: Everybody Wins: 9:45; Fri., Sat., midnight 
IV: sex, lies and Thurs., 10 
a.m., 12:15, 2:30, 4:50, 7:10, 9:30 (Sun., no 10 
a.m. show); Fri., Sat., 11:50 

V: Steel ° Thurs., 10:45 a.m., 
1:30, 4:15, 7, 9:30 (Sun., no 10:45-a.m. show); 
Fri., Sat., 11:50 

Vi: Valmont: through Thurs., 10 a.m., 1, 4, 7, 10 
(Sun., no 10 a.m. show; Weds., no 7 p.m. show) 
Vil: Look Who's Talking: through Thurs., 10:30 
a.m., 12:45, 3, 5:15, 7:40, 10 (Sun., no 10:30 a.m. 
show); Fri., Sat., 12:10 a.m. 

Vill: Crimes and Misdemeanors: through Thurs., 
10 a.m., 12:20, 2:40, 5, 7:20, 9:40 (Sun., no 10 
a.m. show); Fri., Sat., midnight 

IX: The Little Mermaid: Thurs., 10:45 
a.m., 1, 3:15, 5:30, 7:45 (Sun., no 10:45 a.m. 


through Thurs., 12:30, 3, 


show) 

X: The Fabulous Baker Boys: through Thurs., 
10:30 a.m., 1:15, 4, 7, 9:30; 11:50 Fri, Sat. (no 
10:45 a.m. show Fri., Sun., Wed., Thurs,; no 1:15, 
4 shows Mon.) 

Xt: Ski Patrol: through Thurs., 11 a.m., 1:15, 3:30, 
5:45, 8, 10:05 (Sun., no 11 a.m. show); Fri., Sat., 
12:10 a.m. 

Xil: Back to the Future ti: 10:15 a.m., 1:15, 4:15, 
7:10, 9:30 (Sun., no 10:15. a.m. show); Fri., Sat., 
11:50 ~ 

NICKELODEON (424-1500) 

606 Commonwealth Ave. 

|: Mystery Train: through Thurs., 1:15, 4:15, 7, 
9:30; Fri., Sat., midnight 

il: Enemies, A Love Story: through Thurs., 2, 
4:40, 7:30, 10:10; Fri., Sat., midnight 

ill: My Left Foot: through Thurs., 1:30, 3:35, 5:35, 
7:50, 10:10; Fri., Sat., 12:05 a.m. 

IV: Roger & Me: through Thurs., 1:15, 3:05, 5, 
7:10, 9:30; Fri., Sat., midnight 

1: Henry V: through Thurs., 1:15, 4, 7, 9:45 
PARIS (267-8181) 

841 Boylston St. 

Born-on the Fourth of July: through Thurs., 1, 4, 
7,10 





CHESTNUT HILL (277-2500) 

Rte. 9 and Hammond St. 

|: Driving Miss Daisy: through Thurs., 12:30, 
2:45, 5, 7:15, 9:30 

ll: internal Affairs: through Thurs., 12:45, 3:05, 
5:20, 7:45, 10:10 


FILM LISTINGS 





wa ee 1, 
4,7, 9:50 

IV: Enemies, A Love Story: through Thurs., 
noon, 2:30, 5, 7:30, 10:10 


|: Camilie Claudel: Mon.-Fri., 5:15, 8; Sat., 12:45, 
3:30, 6:15, 9; Sun., 2:30, 5:15, 8 

il: Blue Velvet: Fri., Sat., 7:30; Sat. mat., 3:20 
Something Wild: Fri., Sat., 5:30, 9:40; Sat. mat., 


Olivier’s Henry V: Sun.-Thurs., 6, 8:30; Sun. 


mat., 1, 3:30 
The Plot Harry: Fri. the 2nd, 6, 7:45, 


9:30; Sat., Sun. mats., 1:15, 2:50, 4:25 


CAMBRIDGE 





The Scarlet Empress: Fri., Sat., 4, 7:50 

The Devil is a Woman: Fri., Sat., 6:05, 9:55; Sat. 
mat,, 2:15 

On Her Majesty’s Secret Service: Sun., 2,7 
Live and Let Die: Sun., 4:40, 9:40 

Casablanca: Mon., 4, 8 

Across the Pacific: Mon., 6, 10 

Mission Hill and the Miracle of Boston: Tues., 5, 


8 

Rashomon: Wed., 4:15, 7:50 

Ugetsu: Wed., 5:55, 9:50 

The Rules of the Game: Thurs., 3:45, 7:50 
Smiles of a Summer Night: Thurs., 5:45, 9:55 
Destry Rides Again: Fri. the 2nd, 4, 7:45 


Daisy: through Thurs., noon, 
215, 4:50, 7:20, 9:40; Fri., Sat., midnight 
tl: Valmont: through Thurs., 11:30 a.m., 2, 4:30, 
i 9:30 

lit; My Left Foot: through Thurs., 12:15, 2:20, 
<8 7:10, 9:20; Fri., Sat., midnight 
IV: Roger & Me: through Thurs., 12:30, 2:30, 5, 
7:30, 9:45 
V: Glory: through Thurs., 11:30 a.m., 2, 4:30, 7, 
9:30; Fri., Sat., midnight 
Vi: The Rocky Horror Picture Show: Fri., Sat., 
midnight 
JANUS CINEMA (661-3737) 
57 JFK St. 
Born on the Fourth of July: through Thurs., 1, 4, 
7,10 





ARLINGTON Regent (643-1198) 
7 Medford St. 


|: The Fabulous Baker Boys: through Thurs., 
6:45, 9 


345 
IV: The Beer: through Thurs., 4:30; Sat.-Sun. 
mats., 12:30, 2:30 


Vil: Ail Dogs Go to Heaven: Sat., ae mats., 1, 

2:45 

Vill; Look Who's Talking: through Thurs., 5, 

7:30, 9:30; Sat., Sun.. mats., 2 

IX: The Wizard: through Thurs., 4:30; Sat., Sun. 

mats., 12:30, 2:30 

BEVERLY, Cabot Street Cinema (508-927-3677) 

286 Cabot St. 

|: Look Who's Talking: Fri., Sat. Mon., 5:15, 7:15, 

9:15 

il: She-Devil: Tues.-Thurs., 5:30, 8 

iit; Family Business: Fri. the 2nd:, 4:45, 7, 9:15 

BILLERICA Flick (663-5425) 

Rte. 3A, Billerica Mall 

|: The Little Mermaid: through Thurs., 6; Sat., 

Sun. mats., noon, 1:45, 3:30 

li; Always: through Thurs., 7, 9:30 

il: The Wizard: Sat., Sun., 1, 3:30 

i: Ski Patrol: through Thurs., 7:35, 9:30; Sat., 

Sun. mats., 1:30, 3:30 

{V: All Dogs Go to Heaven: Sat., Sun., 11:45 

V: National ‘s Christmas Vacation: 

through Thurs., 7:15, 9:30 
General Cinema (648-1070) 

South Shore Plaza 


t: Glory: Fri., Mon.-Thurs., 1:30, 4:30, 7, 9:30; 
Sat., Sun., 12:15, 2:35, 5, 7:30, 10 

i; Always: through Thurs., 1:15, 4, 7:15, 9:45 
WW: Blaze: through Thurs., 1:20, 4:15, 7:05, 9:40 
IV: The Little Mermaid: through Thurs., 12:45, 
2:30, 4:20, 6:05 

V: National Lampoon's Christmas Vacation: 
through Thurs., 7:45, 10 

BURLINGTON, General Cinema I-IV (272-4410) 
Rte. 128, exit 42 


4; Music Box: through Thurs., 1:15, 4, 7,.9:30 


i: Tremors: through Thurs., 12:45, 2:50, 4:55, 
7:15, 9:25 

it; National Lampoon’s Christmas Vacation: 
through Thurs., 7:45, 9:40 

IV: Blaze: through Thurs., 1, 4, 7, 9:30 

V: The Little Mermaid: through Thurs., 12:30, 
2:20, 4:10, 6:05 

DANVERS, Loews Theatres 

Rte. 128, exit 24 

|: Everybody Wins: through Thurs., 9:30 

i: Music Box: through Thurs., 1:15, 4:20, 7:25, 
9:55 

lll; Driving Miss Daisy: through Thurs., 1:45, 
4:15, 7:20, 9:35 

IV: Born on the Fourth of July: through Thurs., 1, 
4;7,10 

V: The War of the Roses: through Thurs., 1:40, 
4:30, 7:15, 10:10 

Vi: Back to the Future ti: through Thurs., 1:20, 
3:40, 7:45, 10 (Sat., no 7:45 show) 

Vil: The Little Mermaid: through Thurs., 1:30, 
3:30, 5:25, 7 

DANVERS, — Mall (599-3122) 


Sigs B-Damhi-nicagh Tue. 5:30, 7:30, 


9:35; Sat., Sun. mats., 1, 3:10 
Hi: Glory: through Thurs., 4:50, 7:20, 9:50; Sat., 


IV: Look Who’s Talking: through Thurs. Call for 
vy. Everybody Wins: through Thurs. Call for 
Vi Dring Mie Oe: rough Tr Call for 
Vil: The War of the Roses: through Thurs. Cal 


for times. 
Vill: Back to the Future Il: through Thurs. Call for 


IX: Born on the Fourth of July: through Thurs. 
Call for times. 

X: Tango & Cash: through Thurs. Call for times. 
XI: Music Box: through Thurs. Call for times. 
FRAMINGHAM, General Cinema |-Vi (235-8020) 
Rte. 9, Shopper's Worid 

: Miss Daisy: through Thurs., 12:30, 
2:45, 5, 7:25, 9:40 

ll: Born on the Fourth of July: through Thurs., 1, 
4, 7, 9:50 

ill: Tango & Cash: through Thurs., 12:30, 2:40, 5, 
7:35, 9:50 

IV: The War of the Roses: through Thurs., 1:30, 
4:30, 7:15, 9:45 

V: The Little Mermaid: through Thurs., 12:30, 
2:15, 4, 6:15 

Vi: National Lampoon's Christmas Vacation: 
through Thurs., 7:40, 10 

Vil: Back to the Future tI: through Thurs., 1:15, 
4:15, 7:25, 9:55 

HANOVER, General Cinema I-IV (337-5353) 
Hanover Mall, Ates. 3 and 53 

|: Driving Miss Daisy: through Thurs., 12:30, 
2:45, 5, 7:20, 9:40 

il: Internal Affairs: through Thurs., noon, 2:30, 5, 
7:20, 9:45 

lll; The War of the Roses: through Thurs., 1:15, 
4:15, 7, 9:30 

IV: The Little Mermaid: through Thurs., 12:30, 
2:20, 4:10, 6:05 

V: Tango & Cash: through Thurs., 7:50, 9:55 
HINGHAM, Loring Hall Cinema (749-1400) 

65 Main St. 

Always: through Thurs., 7, 9:10 

LEXINGTON, Loews Theatres (862-3260) 

1794 Mass. Ave. 

|; Steel : Fri., 5:15, 7:30, 9:45; Sat., 
12:45, 3, 5:15, 7:30, 9:45; Sun., 12:45, 3, 5:45, 
8:15, Mon.-Thurs., 5:45, 8:15 

il: Look Who's Talking: Fri., 5:35, 7:45, 10; Sat., 
1, 3:15, 5:35, 7:45, 10; Sun. 1, 3:15, 5:55, 8:30; 
Mon.-Thurs., 5:55, 8:30 

NATICK Flick (653-5757) 

Rte. 9, Sherwood Piaza 

|: Steel : through Thurs., 7, 9:30 

I: Look Who's Talking: through Thurs., 7:20; 
Sat., Sun. mats., 1, 3:30 

ill: The Fabulous Baker Boys: through Thurs., 
9:30 

IV: Crimes and Misdemeanors: through Thurs., 
7:15, 9:30 

V: All Dogs Go to Heaven: Sat., Sun., 1, 3:30 
Vi: The Wizard: Sat., Sun., 1, 3:30 

NATICK, Loews Theatres (237-5840) 

Rte. 9, opposite Shopper's Worid 

1: Music Box: through Thurs., 1, 4, 7:30, 10 

i: Tremors: through Thurs., 1:30, 3:40, 7:40, 9:55 
lil: Glory: through Thurs., 1, 3:30, 7:30, 10:05 
IV: Ski Patrol: through Thurs., 1:20, 3:15, 7:20 
V: Everybody Wins: through Thurs., 9:30 

Vi: Always: through Thurs., 1:15, 3:45, 7:25, 9:55 
Vil: internal Affairs: through Thurs., 1:10, 3:40, 
7:35,40 

NEWBURYPORT, Screening Room 
(508-462-3456), 82 State St. 

|: Queen of Hearts: Fri., 7, 9:05 

i: sex, ties and videotape: Sat., 7, 9; Sun.- 
Weds., 8 

i: 19th international Tournee of Animation: 
Thurs., 8; Fri. the 2nd, 7, 9 

NEWTON, West Newton Cinema (964-6060) 
1296 Washington St. 

I: The Little Mermaid: through Thurs., 6; Sat., 
Sun, mats., noon, 2:50, 4:30 

i: The Fabulous Baker Boys: through Thurs., 
9:15 

lil: Shirley Valentine: through Thurs., 7:15, 9:15; 
Sat., Sun, mats., 2:10, 4:45 
IV: Crimes and Misdemeanors: through Thurs., 
7:40, 9:35; Sat., Sun. mats., 2:40, 5 
V: All Dogs Go to Heaven: Sat., Sun. mats., 1 
Vi; Steel : through Thurs., 7 (Sun., no 
7 show); Sat., Sun. mats., 1:45, 4:10 
Vit: Valmont: through Thurs., 7:25, 9:45 
Vill: Spices: preview Fri. the 2nd, call for times 
1X: Stella: preview Fri. the 2nd, call for times 
PEABODY, General Cinema (599-1310) 
North Shore Center 
i: internal Affairs: through Thurs., 12:30, 2:50, 
5:10, 7:35, 10 
il; Always: through Thurs., 1:30, 4:15, 7:10, 9:30 


i: Tremere: trough Thurs., 1, 3:10, 5:20, 7:30, 
9:45 
Hong aie en a ie 


k: S Teamais: Oeseih chi 7:15, 9:15; Sat., Sun. 
mats., 1,3 

I: Born on the Fourth of July: through Thurs., 7, 
9:40; Sat., Sun: mats., 2 

QUINCY, Entertainment Cinemas (773-5700) 
1585 Hancock St., Quincy Fair Mail 

|; Bom on the Fourth of July: though Thurs., 
11:25 a.m., 2, 4:35, 7:10, 9:45 

il: The War of the Roses: through Thurs., 11:45 
a.m., 2:05, 4:35, 7, 9:35 

ill; internal Affairs: through Thurs., 11:35 a.m., 
2:05, 4:40, 7, 9:35 

IV: Ski Patrol: through Thurs., 12:05, 2:10, 4:45, 
7:15, 9:30 

V: Tango & Cash: through Thurs., noon, 2:15, 
4:35,-7:15, 9:30 

Vi: The Wizard: through Thurs., noon, 2:10 

Vil: Steel Magnolias: through Thurs., 4:35, 7, 
9:30 

X: Music Box: through Thurs., 11:25 a.m. 2, 4:35, 
7, 9:35 

X: Flashback: preview Sat., 7 

REVERE, Showcase Cinema (286-1660) 

Rte. 1 and Squire Rd. 

|: Everybody Wins: through Thurs. Call for times. 
It; Music Box: through Thurs. Call for times. 

it: Internal Affairs: through Thurs. Call for times. 
Vv: eg Miss Daisy: through Thurs. Call for 


v: V: The Lille Mermelé: through Thurs. Call for 


Vill: Vit: Tango & Cash: through Thurs. Call for 
Oh: Look Who's Talking: trough Thurs. Cal for 
times 


X: Born on the Fourth of July: through Thurs. 
Call for times. 

Xt: Steel Magnolias: through Thurs. Call for 
times 


Xi: Always: through Thurs. Call for times. 

Xi: The War of the Roses: through Thurs. Call 
for times. 

XIV: Back to the Future II: through Thurs. Cail for 


times. 

SALEM, Loews Theatres (595-4700) 

East India Mall 

!; Ski Patrol: through Thurs., 7:20, 9:20; Sat., 
Sun. mats., 1:20, 3:15, 5:15 

ll: Leatherface: Texas Chainsaw Massacre Ili: 
through Thurs, 7:25, 9:25; Sat., Sun. mats., 1:15, 
3:30, 5:30 

lll; Steel Magnolias: through Thurs., 7:30, 9:40; 
Sat.-Sun. mats., 1, 4 

SCITUATE, Entertainment Cinemas (545-0045) 
Front St., Scituate Harbor 

|: The War of the Roses: through Thurs., 7, 9:10; 
Sat., Sun. mats., 2, 4:15 

Hi: Born on the Fourth of July: through Thurs., 7, 
9:30; Sat., Sun. mats., 1:30, 4:15 

il: Tremors: through Thurs., 9; Sat., Sun. mats., 
2, 4:15 

IV: Steel Magnolias: through Thurs., 7 

V: Driving Miss Daisy: through Thurs., 7:05, 
9:15; Sat., Sun. mats., 2, 4:15 

SOMERVILLE, Loews Theatres (628-7000) 

35 Middlesex Ave., Assembly Sq. Mall 

I: Ski Patrol: through Thurs., 1:35, 3:35, 5:35, 
7:40, 9:55; Fri., Sat., 11:45 

ll: Leatherface: Texas Chainsaw Massacre Ill: 
through Thurs., 1:40, 3:40, 5:30, 7:35, 9:30; Fri., 
Sat., 11:10 

il: Internal Affairs: through Thurs., 1:30, 4:30, 
7:20, 9:50; Fri., Sat., midnight 

\V: Driving Miss Daisy: through Thurs., 1:40, 
4:25, 7:30, 9:40; Fri., Sat., 11:50 

V: Music Box: through Thurs., 1:15, 4:10, 7:10, 
10; Fri., Sat., 12:10 a.m. / 

Vi: Born on the Fourth of July: through Thurs., 
1:10, 4:10, 7, 10 

Vil: Tango & Cash: through Thurs., 1:15, 3:25, 
5:30, 7:40, 10:05; Fri., Sat., midnight 

Vill: Always: through Thurs., 1:50, 4:40, 7:40, 
10:15 

IX: Tremors: through Thurs., 1:10, 3:20, 5:20, 
7:20, 9:40; Fri., Sat., 11:30 

X: The War of the Roses: through Thurs., 1:25, 
4:30, 7:45, 10:15; Fri., Sat., 12:20 a.m. 

Xl: Back to the Future Il: through Thurs., 1:15, 
4:10, 7:30, 10 (Sat., no 7:30 show); Fri., Sat., 
12:10 a.m. 

Xi; The Little Mermaid: through Thurs., 1:20, 
3:20, 5:20, 7:10 

Xill: Everybody Wins: through Thurs., 9:15; Fri., 
Sat. 11:45 

STONEHAM Flick (438-6600) 

Rte. 28, Redstone Shopping Center 

|: Look Who's Talking: through Thurs., 7:20, 
9:30; Sat.-Sun. mats., 1, 3:30 

ll: Steel : through Thurs., 7:30, 9:30 
Il: The Wizard: Sat.-Sun. mats., 1, 3:30 
STOUGHTON, Entertainment Cinema (344-4566) 
807 Washington St. 

Always: through Thurs., 7, 9:15 

All Dogs Go to Heaven: through Thurs., 2, 4 

, Cameo Theater (335-2777) 

Columbia Sq., South Weymouth 

1: Music Box: through Thurs., 7, 9:25; Sat., Sun. 
mat., 2 

Hl: Ski Patrol: through Thurs., 7:15, 9:15; Sat., 
Sun. mats., 1, 3 

ill: Flashback: preview Sat., 9 

WEYMOUTH, Cinemas (337-5840) 

Rte. 3A, Harbor Light Mall 

|: Tremors: through Thurs., 7:30, 9:30; Sat., Sun. 
mat., 5 

it: Driving Miss Daisy: through Thurs., 7:15, 9:15; 
Sat., Sun., mats., 1, 3, 5 
Ill: The Little Mermaid: through Thurs., 6; Sat.- 
Sun. mats., 1, 2:45, 4:30 

IV: Internal Affairs: through Thurs., 7:15, 9:30; 
Sat., Sun., mats., 2:45 
V: Born on the Fourth of July: through Thurs., 7, 
9:40; Sat., Sun., mats., 1, 4 
WOBURN, Showcase (933-5138) 
Main St., Middlesex Canal Park 
|: Internal Affairs: through Thurs. Call for times. 
Ut: Renee oer ne ee Cali for 


i: Back to the Future tt: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 


Everybody Wins: through Thurs. Cail for times. 
IV: Glory: through Thurs. Call for times. 

V: Born on the Fourth of July: through Thurs. 
Call for times. 

Vi: Tango & Cash: through Thurs. Call'for times. 
Vil: Always: through Thurs. Cail for times. 
Vill: The War of the Roses: through Thurs. Call 
for times. 





series continues Wed. at 6:30 p.m. with Las 
Madres de la Plaza de Majo. Free. 

BOSTON CENTER FOR ADULT EDUCATION 
(267-4430), 5 Comm. Ave., Boston. The ‘History 
of the Genre" series concludes Thurs. at 6 p.m.: 
the Western is explored through a lecture and 


BOSTON FILM/VIDEO FOUNDATION 
(536-1540), 1126 Boylston St., Boston. The 
series, ‘1 Was Young .. . But’, Screen images 
of Childhood,” continues on Fri. with Carlos 
Saura's Cria, on Sat. with Lasse Halistrom’s My 
Life as a Dog, and on Fri. the 2nd with Euzhan 
Paicy's Sugarcane Alley. All screenings begin at 
8 p.m. at the Bartos Theatre, MIT Media Lab, 24 
Ames St. Cambridge. Donations $5, $4 for 
BF/VF members, students, and seniors. 
BOSTON PUBLIC LIBRARY (536-5400), Copley 
Sq., Boston. Mon. at 4 and 6:30 p.m.: series of 
Bette Davis films concludes with Jezebel (1938). 
Free. 

BOSTON UNIVERSITY (353-2795), rm. B50 in the 
Stone Science Building, 62 Commonwealth Ave., 
Boston. The Israeli Film Festival begins Thurs. at 
7:30 p.m. with A Wall in Jerusalem. Free. 
BROOKLINE PUBLIC LIBRARY (730-2368), 361 
Washington St., Brookline. Wed. at 2 and 7:30 
p.m.: Miracle in Milan (1951). Free. 

BROOKLINE PUBLIC LIBRARY (730-2368), 
Coolidge Corner Branch, 31 Pleasant St., 
Brookline. Tues. at 6:30 p.m., The Good Fight: 
The Abraham Lincoin Brigade in the Spanish 
Civil War(1984). Free. 

CENTRAL SQUARE GRANCH LIBRARY 
(498-9081), 45 Pearl St., Cambridge. Tues. at 7 
p.m.: Brigadoon (1954), with Gene Kelly, Cyd 
Chariss, and Van Johnson. Free. 

CODMAN SQUARE SRANCH LIBRARY 
(436-8214), 690 Washington St., Dorchester. Fri. 
at 2 p.m.: Kismet, with Howard Keel and Ann 
Blyth. Free. 

EGLESTON SQUARE BRANCH LIBRARY 
(445-4340), 2044 Columbus Ave., Roxbury. 
Thurs. at 10:30 a.m. The Spirit Moves, the 
History of Black Social Dance on Film: Free. 
THE FRENCH LIBRARY (266-4351), 53 Maribor- 
ough St, Boston, presents films by Frangois 
Truffaut at 8 p.m. Films are shown with subtities. 
Fri-Sun: The Green Room (1978). On Fri., a lecture 
by professor Jeff Kline follows. Fri. the 2nd: The 
Last Metro (1980). Admission $4, $3 for members. 
HARVARD-EPWORTH UNITED METHODIST 
CHURCH (354-0837), 1555 Mass. Ave., Cam- 
bridge, presents films at 8 p.m. Sun.: Nicholas 
Ray's The Savage Innocents, with Anthony 
Quinn and Peter O'Toole. Admission $3. 
HARVARD FILM ARCHIVE (495-4700 or 
262-6050), 24 Quincy St., Cambridge. The 
Goethe Institute's series, “Streetscenes, Studio 
Sets, Snowscapes: The Sites of Weimar Mod- 
ernity,”” begins Fri. the 2nd with two films. At 7 
p.m., Fritz Lang's Metropolis (1926), with live 
piano accompaniment; at 9 p.m., Friedrech 
Wilhelm Murnau’s Sunrise (1927). Films shown 
with subtities. Admission $3. 

INSTITUTE OF CONTEMPORARY ART 
(266-5152), 955 Boylston St., Boston. Fri. the 
2nd at 7 and 9:30 p.m.: ‘‘Biues in the Night." Two 
short films will be shown: Isaac Julien’s Looking 
for Langston, and Gus Van Sant’s. Mala Noche. 
Admission $5, $4 for ICA members, students, 
and seniors. 

JOHN F. KENNEDY NATIONAL HISTORIC SITE 
(566-7937), 83 Beals St., Brookline. every day 
from 10 a.m-4:30 p.m.: “President John F. 
Kennedy's Address to the Nation on Civil Rights”’ 
will be shown. Call for information. 
MASSACHUSETTS COLLEGE OF ART 
(233-1555, x214 or 475), rm. 309 of the 
Longwood Building, 364 Brookline Ave., Boston. 
Wed. at 7:30 p.m., Willie Varella's Making is 
Choosing. Admission $2. 

MEDFORD PUBLIC LIBRARY (395-7950), 111 
High St., Medford. Thurs. at 7 p.m.: The Harvey 
Girls, with Judy Garland. Free. 
MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECH- 
NOLOGY (253-2839), Cambridge. MIT hosts two 
film series. Wed. at 7 p.m. in rm. 66-110: Gregg 
Araki's The Long Weekend (0' despair) (1989) 
concludes the series, “A Diverse Community: 
Gay and Lesbian Films.’ Sponsored by the 
Committee on Gay and Lesbian Studies and by 
Gays, Lesbians, Bisexuals, and Their Friends at 
MIT. Free. Fri. at 7:30 in rm. 10-250: the final film 
of the “Japanese Women in Film Festival,” 
Susumu Hani's A Full Life (1962), will be 
introduced by feminist historian Yukiko Hanawa. 
Sponsored by the MIT Japan Program and the 
MIT Women's Studies Program. Donation $2. 
MIT MUSEUM (253-4422), 265 Massachusetts 
Ave., Cambridge. The following films will show in 
conjunction with the exhibition “When the Eiffel 
Tower Was New: French Visions of Progress at 
the Centennial of the Revolution’: Fri: Gigs, 
Tues: The Hunchback of Notre Dame, Wed: The 
Scarlet Pimpernel, Thurs: The Man on the Eiffel 
Tower, Fri. the 2nd: Gigi. Screenings at 9 a.m., 
11, 1 p.m., and 3. Free. 

MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS (267-9300, x300), 465 
Huntington Ave., Boston. in the ‘Architects on 
Film" series: Wed. at 6 p.m., ‘Robert Venturi and 
Denise Scott-Brown.” in the “Art of Music 
Video" series: Wed. at 7:30 p.m., Audio Auteurs, 
featuring Laurie Anderson, David Bowie, David 
Byrne, Peter Gabriel, the Residents, and others. 
In the “Dangerous Loves” series of films based 
on stories by Gabriel Garcia Marquez (all with 
subtitles): Fri. at 6 and 7:45 p.m., Lisandro 
Duque's Miracle in Rome (1988), and Fri. the 2nd 
at 6 p.m., Fernando Birri’s A Very Old Man with 
Enormous Wings (1988). Admission $5, $4.50 for 
MFA members, students, and seniors. ; 
MUSEUM OF OUR NATURAL HERITAGE 
(861-6559), 33 Marrett Rd., Lexington. Sun. at 2 
p.m., Orson Welles's The Magnificent Amber- 
sons (1942). Free. 

NEWTON FREE LIBRARY (552-7145), 414 
Centre St., Newton. Three short films will be 
shown Wed. at 7 p.m.: Seattle, Yosemite, and 
San Francisco. Free. 

WELLESLEY FREE LIBRARY (235-1610), 530 
Washington St., Wellesley. Thurs. at 2 and 7:30 
p.m., m9 a with John Wayne and 
Thomas Mitchell 


WEST END BRANCH LIBRARY (523-3957), 181 
Cambridge St., Boston. Fri. at 2:30 p.m.: Major 
Barbara with Rex Harrison and Wendy Hilier. 
Free. 
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FILM STRIPS 


MOVIE OF THE WEEK: Mala Noche (1986). Though this film, the first feature from director Gus Van Sant, has played Boston before, 
the success of the director’s Drugstore Cowboy (which the National Society of Film Critics recently selected as the best film of 1989) 
has prompted its reappearance. Set (as was Drugstore Cowboy) in Portland, Oregon's skid row, the movie tells the story of a young 
convenience-store clerk who falls inexplicably and madly in love with an abusive 16-year-old illegal Mexican immigrant. To be screened 
with the controversial documentary on Langston Hughes, Looking For Langston. Plays Friday through Wednesday, February 2-7, at the 
Institute of Contemporary Art. 








& 


ACROSS THE PACIFIC (1942). Humphrey 
Bogart trails spies in Panama during WW! in 
this adventure directed by John Huston. 
With Sydney Greenstreet and Mary Astor. 
Brattle. 

* KX ALWAYS (1989). Steven Spielberg's 
remake of the 1943 A Guy Named Joe 
nearly pulls off the neat trick of transposing 
that movie to a contemporary setting, 
changing the main characters from World 
War II fighter pilots to airborne firefighters 
attempting to quell forest blazes. But 
Spielberg feels compelled to spell the 
comparison out, and he refuses to probe 
the darker side of this fantasy. When 
hotdogging pilot Richard Dreyfuss is killed 
during a daredevil mission, he becomes a 
wisecracking ghost who must take a young 
pilot (Brad Johnson) under his wing and 
pass on his knowledge. That's complicated 
by the pilot's being in love with Dreyfuss’s 
girlfriend (Holly Hunter). The trendy 
metaphysics that follow aren't convincing. 
Audrey Hepburn plays the Heavenly emis- 
sary preaching about the need to move toa 
higher plane. But Spielberg douses the fires 
underneath the film’s saccharine surface. 
With John Goodman. Cheri, Circle, suburbs. 
AUDIO AUTEURS. A collection of videos 
from such preeminent (and pre-MTV) 
pioneers in the field as Laurie Anderson, 
David Bowie, David Byrne, Devo; and Peter 
Gabriel. Museum of Fine Arts. 





**BACK TO THE FUTURE, PART Ii 
(1989). Director Robert Zemeckis and 
producer Steven Spielberg's reprise of the 
hit 1985 comedy is the ultimate sequel. 
Lifting entire sequences from the original, 
the movie picks up where the first one left 
off, sending Marty McFly (Michael J. Fox) 
and Doc Brown (Christopher Lloyd) to the 
year 2015. But this is merely exposition for 
the. movie's last half where Marty and Doc 
return to 1955 and must alter the past to 
ensure their present. It feels as if Zemeckis 
and his partner, screenwriter Bob Gale, had 
merely revised and reshot the first film so 
that Marty and Doc could watch it. But it’s 
too familiar to be gripping and not familiar 
enough to be clear. Zemeckis and Gale 
cannibalize as much as they can without 
adding anything new, or even exploiting the 
possibilities in Fox's playing multiple roles. 
Copley Place, suburbs. 

*& & ABLAZE (1989). Ron Shelton’s film of 
the affair between Louisiana Governor Earl 
Long (Paul Newman) and stripper Blaze 
Starr (Lolita Davidovich) gives a guided 





“tour of Bourbon street circa 1959, with 


Haskell Wexler’s warm photography casting 
a golden tone over everything that ought to 
be seedy. But the movie seems more like a 
coming attraction, and when it reaches 
beneath the shiny veneer for a nice tidbit or 
two, it makes you long for the story that 
could have been. Inspired by Bilaze’s 
autobiography, Shelton makes the movie a 
love story, peppered by the political water- 
sheds that led to Earl's downfall. Newman 
seems to be holding back from the 


possibilities of the character, but in her first 
major screen role, Davidovich plays the 
country girl turned burlesque queen as an 
innocent and it’s wholly believable. With her 
heart-shaped face and pug nose, she’s a 
larger-than-life pixie. Charles, suburbs. 

*& kk KXBLUE VELVET (1986). At once 
funny and luridly beautiful, David Lynch’s 
astonishing movie is like a Hardy Boys 
adventure refashioned into a cruel parable 
of erotic awakening; it exerts a deadpan 
hypnotic power. Lynch uses the postcard- 
perfect town of Lumberton to plunge into an 
all-embracing ritual of sinful crime, punish- 
ment, and redemption. A naive young 
college student (Kyle MacLachlan) ais- 
covers a human ear lying in a field and 
decides to investigate. Led to the apartment 
of a masochistic nightclub singer (Isabella 
Rossellini), who's under the thumb of a 
local psychotic greaser (Dennis Hopper) , 
he's soon seduced into a crazy quilt of fear 
and desire. Lynch is like a postmodernist 
Hitchcock, creating the sort of trancelike 
audience involvement that words like 
“suspense” can’t do justice to. Blue Velvet 
is a piece of primal pop art, a work that 
conjures up the devastating split between 
sacred and profane love that’s potential in 
all of us. With Laura Dern. 2 Coolidge 
Corner. 

* *XBORN ON THE FOURTH OF JULY 
(1989). Oliver Stone's film shapes the story 
of handicapped Vietnam vet Ron Kovic into 
a story of fall, repentance, and redemption, 
adorned with scapegoats that his hero 
(played by Tom Cruise) must identify and 
purge before achieving grace. The opening 
sequences, which detail Kovic's early lean- 
ings toward jingoism, are shallow, self- 
righteous, and propped up with caricatures. 
In the battle scenes, Stone once again 
proves himself a master of jazzy, naturalistic 
excess replete with grisly details. But once 
again he seems compelled to reduce the 
sheer brutality of his vision to something 
readily meaningful. The horrors would be a 
lot more harrowing if they weren't so 
blatantly presented as an indictment of the 
system. As Kovic’s jingoism is broken down 
and his stand against the war emerges, the 
character changes from a strident, two- 
dimensional patriot to a strident two- 
dimensional peace demonstrator, which is 
why Cruise, an unformed actor, is perfect in 
the part. Paris, Janus, Chestnut Hill, 
suburbs. 
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CAMILLE CLAUDEL (1989). See review 
this issue. Coolidge Corner. 

*& & & kK CASABLANCA (1942). You must 
remember this. 2 Brattle. 

***k XCRIMES AND MISDEMEANORS 
(1989). Woody Allen manages to resolve his 
conflict between shtick and high serious- 
ness by counterpointing two stories. In one, 
Martin Landau plays an ophthalmologist 
whose extramarital affair opens him up to a 
spiritual crisis questioning the meaning of 
good and evil when his mistress (Anjelica 
Huston) threatens to expose him. In the 
other story, Allen plays a documentary 
filmmaker trying to win a lovely producer 
(Mia Farrow) away from the allure of trash 
culture represented by his brother-in-law 


(Alan Alda) ; a sleazy, successful TV mogul. 
Here Woody Allen seems no longer to be 
rendering life as a cartoon; instead, the 
casual detail suggests submerged mys- 
teries. He has moved from dilettantism to 
genuine artistry. Copley Place, West New- 
ton, suburbs. 





*& kk XDESTRY RIDES AGAIN (1939). 
Marlene Dietrich has her most enjoyable 
role as Frenchy, the saloon-singer, in this 
wonderful comedy-Western. in ‘between 
Frederick Hollander-Frank Loesser 
numbers (the best is ‘See What the Boys in 
the Back Room Will Have’’) she finds time 
to fall for the good-humored, non-violent 
deputy (James Stewart). Dietrich is at a 
chic remove from her earlier pictures; her 
penciled eyebrows, pointed upward like 
opening trapdoors, are an ironic signature, 
a pair of quotation marks. But she's 
boisterous, knockabout, high energy. She 
looks as if she'd never had more fun in her 
life, and her comic zeal is contagious. 
George Marshall directed with verve. Z 
Brattle. 

* A THE DEVIL IS A WOMAN (1935). 
John Dos Passos is blamed (along with S.K. 
Winston) for the screenplay of this last 
collaboration between Marlene Dietrich and 
the director Josef von Sternberg. The 
dialogue is stilted, like the performances of 
Dietrich's co-stars, Lionel Atwill and Cesar 


. Romero, and almost everything else. The 


setting is turn-of-the-century Spain, but the 
Leo Robin-Ralph Rainger songs are purest 
Hollywood; ditto Edward Everett Horton 
and “Alison Skipworth, who head the 
supporting cast. Sternberg himself and 
Lucien Ballard photographed this movie, 
which was adapted from Pierre Louys’s 
novel The Woman the Puppet — material 
Bufiuel got to much later, in That Obscure 
Object of Desire. Brattle. 

*&**'2DO THE RIGHT THING (1989). 
An affront to the easy attitudes we apply to 
race relations and moviemaking, Spike 
Lee’s controversial film is his best to date. 
Taking place in and around a Bedford- 
Stuyvesant pizzeria on the hottest day of 
the summer, the movie chronicles the 
events leading up to a racial confrontation 
between the Italian-American owner of the 
pizzeria and his black customers. Lee lets 
passing conflicts suggest the rage under- 
lying the comic, eccentric surface of the 
community characters. But these seeming 
diversions intensify the turmoil brooding 
underneath. if the violent climax resolves 
nothing else, it demonstrates Lee's skill at 
filming action and directing actors. With 
Danny Aiello, John Edson, John Turturro, 
Spike Lee, and Ossie Davis. Beacon Hill. 
*&kkXKDRIVING MISS DAISY (1989). 
Bruce Beresford’s film of Alfred Uhry’s play 
is about how Daisy Werthan (Jessica 
Tandy), an aging Southern-Jewish widow, 
and Hoke Colburn (Morgan Freeman) , the 
black chauffeur her son hires for her, 
become the most intimate of friends without 
ever violating the division between their 
social roles. The film, which spans two and a 
half decades (from 1948) is a flirtation — a 
dance; and the footwork by these two 
magnificent actors is delicate and dazzling. 
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You can't imagine better performers in 
these parts. The movie isn’t concerned with 
the education of a white Southerner, or 
about beaten-down minorities against the 
world: Uhry (who adapted his play) and 
Beresford avoid all the traps in this kind of 
material. And Beresford directs so that the 
visual rhythms are inseparable from those of 
Tandy’s and Freeman's exquisite per- 
formances. Freeman gives Hoke a gentle- 
manly elegance — his deference is tinged 
lightly with amusement, it doesn't 
emasculate him or threaten his self-esteem. 
And Tandy, who has a proud, tough-bird 
humor in the role, gives one of those 
performances that make you feel that a 
lifetime of experience has become bound 
up with a lifetime of acting. With Dan 
Aykroyd, a revelation’as Miss Daisy’s son. 
Cheri, Harvard Square, Chestnut Hill, 
suburbs. 

xk kkkXDRUGSTORE COWBOY (1969) 
Set in Portland, Oregon, in 1971, Gus Van 
Sant's film follows two junkie couples who 
Stage a series of drugstore robberies 
looking for Diaudid instead of dollar bills. 
Bob (Mat Dillon) and his tough Barbie-doll 
wife (Kelly Lynch) head the gang, which is 
rounded out by dim-but-earnest Rick 
(James Le Gros) and his teenage, bad-luck 
girlfriend, Nadine (Heather Graham). Van 
Sant delves into the subject of drug 
addiction not just with courage, but with 
gaiety. The film never loses sight of the toll 
of addiction or glamorizes the sordid 
lifestyle, yet it celebrates with stark detail 
and exuberant style the profoundly human 
impulses that drive needles into veins. With 
William S. Burroughs. Copley Place. 


kkk XENEMIES, A LOVE STORY 
(1989). Paul Mazursky's magnificent 
tragicomedy, based on the Isaac Bashevis 
Singer novel, is set in New York in 1949. 
Herman (Ron Silver) is married to Yadwiga 
(Margaret Sophie Stein), the Polish 
domestic who kept him alive during the war. 
He also keeps a mistress, Masha (Lena 
Olin). And one day Tamara ‘(Anjelica 
Huston) , the wife Herman presumed dead, 
turns up. Mazursky and co-screenwriter 
Roger L. Simon use the comedy of Singer’s 
novel to get at the horrifying idea that the 
Holocaust has left Herman an emotionally 
Starved man, gorging on all three women 
because he’s incapable of making up his 
mind. Silver is buried so deep inside Herman 
that you wouldn’t know there was an actor 
there if it weren't for the amazing choices he 
keeps making. Olin brilliantly expresses 
Masha’s emotional duality, the way she’s 
sensually aggressive yet sexually distanced. 
Stein is matchlessly funny as Yadwiga. And 
Huston has a peerless irony. There isn’t a 
performance in the movie that isn’t perfect, 
including Mazursky himself as Masha’s ex- 
husband. The movie is a marvel, a study of 
transplanted intellectuals who can't not 
believe in the God they feel has dealt them 
out some incomprehensible punishment. 
Nickelodeon, Chestnut Hill. 

EVERYBODY WINS (1990). See review this 
issue. Copley Place, Allston, suburbs. 


FABLE OF THE BEAUTIFUL PIGEON 
FANCIER (1988). A powerful rum-factory 
owner meets the pigeon fancier of the title in 
this Brazilian film based on a story by 
Gabriel Garcia Marquez. Directed by Ruy 
Guerra. Museum of Fine Arts. 

* kk XTHE FABULOUS BAKER BOYS 








(1989). This sensational debut from writer- 


director Steve Kioves is a comic-romantic 
reverie that never goes soft. After 15 years, 
the lounge act of Frankie and Jack Baker 
(Beau and Jeff Bridges) is beginning to 
wear. Things look up when they hire singer 
Susie Diamond (Michelle Pfeiffer), but the 
tenuous truce between the brothers is 
disrupted when she and Jack fall for each 
other. Pfeiffer flaunts an immensely likable, 
smart-alecky manner; she’s an almost- 
poetic actress with a terrific comic sense. 
Jeff Bridges gets at what it costs to dream 
of playing jazz instead of the Brothers’ 
slurpy arrangements. And Beau Bridges 
zeroes in on the need for stability that drives 
Frank to take each crummy job that comes 
his way. What gets to you is the combina- 
tion of '40s-style romance with contem- 
porary attitudes. Kloves doesn’t push a 
thing, yet he keeps going further than you 
expect. The beautiful lignhts-down-low pho- 
tography is by Michael Ballhaus. Copley 
Place, suburbs. 





&kKRGLORY (1989). This Civil War 
drama about the 54th Massachusetts Infan- 
try, the first unit of black soldiers to fight in 
the war, may be the first film to do emotional 
justice to a great moment in black American 
history. Matthew Broderick plays Colonel 
Robert Gould Shaw, the young man chosen 
to command the 54th, and the movie uses 
the tension between his progressive aboli- 
tionist background and the authority he’s 
required to assume over his men to get at 
some surprisingly complex conflicts. 
Though Glory treats its white characters 
with period-epic stiffness, when black ac- 
tors Denzel Washington, Morgan Freeman, 
and Andre Braugher are on screen, it is 
sure-footed, electric, and frequently over- 
whelming. As the runaway slave Trip, 
Washington has a surging, heroic presence. 
Braugher, as Shaw's boyhood friend 
Thomas, manages to make wounded digni- 
ty charismatic. And as the older Rawlins, 
Morgan Freeman seems to take the scene 
by natural right. The movie accepts that war 
allows men to prove their worth, because for 
these men, being allowed to fight is tied 
inextricably to their recognition as human 
beings. For all its flaws and conventionality, 
there’s not one major thing that director 
Edward Zwick gets wrong. The cinemato- 


graphy, with its stunning battle vistas, is by 
the great Freddie Francis. Charles, Harvard 
Square, Circle, suburbs. 

THE GREEN ROOM (1978). This rarely 
shown film by Francois Truffaut was 
adapted from two Henry James novellas, 
The Altar of the Dead and The Beast in the 
Jungle. Truffaut stars as a journalist and 
World War | veteran who turns an aban- 
doned chapel into a shrine for his late 
comrades. With Nathalie Baye. &@ French 
Library. 





**%HARLEM NIGHTS (1989). 
Writer/director/star Eddie Murphy’s name 
adorns the credits of this movie like an 
egoist’s monogram in a closet of silk shirts, 
but what's on display most is Murphy's 
narcissism and misogyny. Murphy is trying 
to forge an autonomous black myth from 
Hollywood conventions, with three gen- 
erations of black comics acting in a 
gangster movie set in Harlem. Richard Pryor 
plays Sugar Ray, the owner of a successful 
after-hours joint, Murphy is ‘Quick, his 
adopted son, and Redd Foxx is the club's 
curmudgeonly croupier. But Murphy, ignor- 
ing everyone's talents including his own, 
prefers to preen in tuxedoes, or berate 
“bitches” and fat white guys, especially 
Michael Lerner as the gangster who wants 
to move in on Sugar Ray’s action. There are 
a few comic sequences, but the movie sinks 
under the inane conventions of Quick’s 
revenge plot: With Arsenio Hall and Della 
Reese. Beacon Hill, suburbs. 

kk KKHENRY V (1944). This film of 
Shakespeare’s history was Laurence 
Olivier's debut as a director. The film was 
commissioned by the British government as 
a late-wartime morale booster, and in order 
to make this psychologically complex, 
morally confused chronicle of a young 
warrior king’s triumphs work, ‘Olivier rad- 
ically cut the text, reduced the king of 
France to a clownish idiot, and shot the 
French countryside lovingly, as a glory 
starving for the prosperous peace that only 
Henry’s marriage to the French princess 
could bring to it. In some ways it's an 
outrageous version of the play but, de- 
signed in vivid heraldic colors, perhaps the 
most satisfying. Opening at the Globe 
theater as a filmed play with an affectionate 
catalogue of Renaissance stage conven- 
tions, Olivier gradually transforms it into a 
marvelous full-blown movie, at the center of 
which is his astonishingly energetic, heroic 
Henry, the apotheosis of a decade and a 
half as a romantic screen hero. M Coolidge 
Corner. 

*& kX KXHENRY V (1989). The prodigious 
young British actor-director Kenneth 
Branagh wants to give all the sides of 
Shakespeare’s warrior-king hero their due: 
he wants to look at ‘the exhilaration of 
fighting as well as its horror. This must be 
one of the most ambitious debuts in the 
history of movies and though the filmmaking 
is uneven and not all of Branagh’s inter- 
pretive choices are felicitous, the-movie has 
theatrical intelligence and sensibility. And 
Branagh seems to find his feet, both as 
director and as Henry, as the movie 
progresses. After a wobbly first _ third, 
there’s a sequence where Henry «must 
sentence his old drinking companion 
Bardolph (Richard Briers) to deatfi, and 
the vulnerability Branagh shows burns up 
the distance we've been feeling from Henry. 
He takes us into the character's confidence, 
and as a piece of direction, the movie 
becomes more assured as it progresses. 
Branagh is also helped by a stellar support- 
ing cast that includes lan Holm, a dream 
Fluelien, Geoffrey Hutchings and Robert 
Stephens as Nym and Pistol, Judi Dench as 
Mistress Quickly, Robbie Coltrane as 
Falstaff, Brian Blessed as Exeter, Derek 
Jacobi as the Chorus, Christopher 
Ravenscroft as Mountjoy, Paul Scofield as 
the King of France, Emma Thompson as 
Princess Katharine, and Geraldine McEwan 
as Alice. Even at his. best, Branagh makes 
mistakes, but you get the sense that he 
could turn himself into a first-rate director 
through sheer will. Nickelodeon. 


* ‘INTERNAL AFFAIRS (1990). The 
aesthetic flourishes that worked so well in 
Mike Figgis's first film, Stormy Monday, are 
here reduced to arty self-conscious touches 
in a script that's a series of cryptic 








. entanglements. Andy Garcia is the internal- 


affairs cop who becomes convinced that a 
respected street cop (Richard Gere) is 
running a major corruption ring. If the movie 
weren't so lugubrious it’s stoneface humor- 
lessness would make it a hoot. Andy Garcia 
spends the two-hours running time staring a 
hole into whatever he’s looking at, and 
Gere, as always, Comes across as a slab of 
indistinct emoting that he serves up as if it 
were raw, internal acting. Laurie Metcalf, as 
Garcia's gay partner, brings something 
genuine to her condescending role. She 
suggests the price this female cop has to 
pay to prove herself in a male world. With 
Nancy Travis. Cinema 57, Chestnut Hiill, 
suburbs. 
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* & & KJEZEBEL (1938). Bette Davis won 
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an Academy Award for.her performance in 
this pre-Civil War melodrama, which Warn- 
ers brought out a year before Gone with the 
Wind as consolation for Davis's not landing 
the role of Scarlett O'Hara. She gives a 
magnificent performance as Julie, whose 
refusal to behave like a delicate flower of 
Southern womanhood shocks the com- 
munity and causes her to tose the man she 
loves. John Huston (among others) worked 
on the script, William Wyler directed, and 
Ernest Haller photographed; the result is 
one of the high points of studio filmmaking 
in the late ‘30s. With Henry Fonda and 
George Brent as Julie's two beaux, plus 
Margaret Lindsay, Fay Bainter, Richard 
Cromwell, Donald Crisp, and Spring By- 
ington. &% Boston Public Library. 
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*&k%THE LAST METRO (1980). This 
glossy melodrama about an actress 
(Catherine Denueve) trying to keep her 
hidden, Jewish-theater-director husband 
(Heinz Bennent) alive during the Occupa- 
tion is exactly the kind of overstuffed crowd- 
pleaser that the director, Francois Truffaut, 
took delight in dismantling when he was a 
critic. Gérard Depardieu plays the actor 
Denueve begins an affair with. The movie is 
watchable in a hoky way, but it's depr 

to watch a great director work so far 
beneath his talents. And the way he 
presents the movie's point — that to live 
among the German troops took a courage 
as distinctive as that of the people who 
resisted — seems cushy and very suspect. 
@ French Library. 

®LEATHRFACE: THE TEXAS 
CHAINSAW MASSACRE iii (1990). 
There's a lot of fake blood, corpses, body 
parts, a dead wolf, and a dying armadillo in 
the third entry in the series, but no explicit 
gore. Why is it being advertised as ‘‘the 
most controversial horror movie ever 
made?"’ Does it offend armadillo fans? 
Directed by Jeff Burr. Cinema 57, suburbs. 
*&*kkXKTHE LITTLE MERMAID (1989). 
This Disney animation, the first based on a 
fairy tale since 1959's Sleeping Beauty, 
clearly wants to follow in the footsteps of 
last year’s Oliver and Company. Hans 
Christian Andersen's tale has been given a 
new Disney look and the heroine has a 
happy fate. But in the best Disney tradition, 
the ‘comic and scary elements are more 
entertaining than the story about a mermaid 
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who jongs to be human. The saccharine 
romantic business between the mermaid 
and the prince she falls for are spiked with 
healthy portions of musical comedy 
rendered by the engaging supporting 
characters, especially the villainess, Ursula 
(whose voice is provided by Pat Carroll), 
who's like a combination of Divine and a 
squid. The movie is also helped by Howard 
Ashman and Alan Menken's score. Copley 
Place, West Newton, suburbs. 

*®*XLIVE AND LET DIE (1973). Roger 
Moore's first Bond adventure pits him 
against voodoo-practicing drug traders in 
Jamaica. It's a pretty lame affair. Moore, 
trying: (and failing) rately to fill Sean 
Connery’s shoes, hadn't yet: found the dry, 
self-mockery that would serve him so well in 
later entries in the series. Geoffrey Holder is 
hammily amusing as a voodoo boogeyman. 
Guy Hamilton directed. Brattle. 

**LOOK WHO’S TALKING (1989). 
Kirstie Alley is a successful career woman 
who becomes pregnant by her married lover 
and then decides the best thing she can do 
is to find hér son a father; John Travolta is 
the cabbie who takes her to the hospital and 
falls for her and the baby. The movie is fairly 
terrible, but the gimmick — the baby (in the 
voice of Bruce Willis) carries on a running 
interior monologue — is funny when you get 
to hear an infant giving smart-ass rejoinders 
to adults making fools of themselves. And 
the two stars are appealing. Alley’s scratchy 
voice and wised-up manner grow on you, 
and Travolta works well with the child 
because he’s such an open, accessible 
performer. When he grins, this dumb-bumb 
farce lights up withrhis sweetness. Directed 
by Amy Heckerling. Copley Place, suburbs. 





kkKK'YAMETROPOLIS (1926). Fritz 
Lang's sci-fi classic about a mechanized 
city of the future is, visually, one of the most 
imaginative of all silent films, though the 
story is a rather ludicrous parable of class 
warfare. In a vast underground city full of 
lights and machines and futuristic gim- 
cracks, a dictator and an evil mad scientist 
join forces to crush a workers’ revolt. 





Featuring an unbelievably callow hero (he 
wears knickers) and a female android who 
winks at the camera. @ Harvard Film 
Archive. 

MIRACLE IN ROME (1968). Colombian 
director Lisandro Duque'’s film about a court 
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official who discovers that the body of his 
young daughter is intact 12 years after her 
death. Museum of Fine Arts. 

MISSION HILL AND THE MIRACLE OF 
BOSTON (1978). Richard Broadman’s 
documentary about the renewal of the 
Boston neighborhood and the class con- 
flicts it caused. Brattle. . 
kkkMUSIC BOX (1989). Costa- 
Gavras's drama, about a lawyer (Jessica 
Lange) . who defends her father, a 
Hungarian immigrant (Armin Mueller-Stahi, 
in an impressive performance) accused of 
being a Nazi war criminal, is a disturbing 
study of the impossibility of knowing the 
hidden recesses of those closest to us. Part 
of what makes the movie so unsettling is the 
way that theme is played out in Lange’s 
character, a seemingly decent, principled 
woman whose drive to win the case takes 
her further and further from her moral sense. 
But she also begins to doubt her father’s 
innocence and her lawyer's instincts. begin 
to conflict with her daughter's ‘oyalty. Joe 
Estzerhas’s script is technically melodrama, 
but Costa-Gavras doesn't use its thriller 
techniques to put the screws to us. Nor 
does he push the suffering of the Holocaust 
survivors who come to testify (among them, 
Sol Frieder and Elzbieta Czyzewska make 
memorable impressions) . It's an incredible, 
ferocious piece of acting by Lange, and 
Costa-Gavra’s direction gives the whole 
movie the feel of a dawning, deepening, 
terrible realization. With Frederic Forrest, 
tukas Haas, and Donald Moffat. Cheri, 
Circle, suburbs. 

& & & KMY LEFT FOOT (1989). The story 
of Christy Brown, a working-class Dubliner 
born with cerebral palsy who became a 
writer and an artist, belongs to the genre of 
movies about the victory of intelligence 
that’s been incarcerated by physical or 
environmental forces. But its tone — fierce- 
souled coruscating tragicomedy — belongs 
to the work of O’Casey or Synge. The thick- 
skinned, ferociously independent Christy — 
played by the marvelous child actor Hugh 
O'Conor and then by Daniel Day Lewis — 
has only one working limb, his left foot, a 
stinging irony that he turns into a triumph of 
spirit and creativity. The work of director 
Jim Sheridan and his co-scenarist, Shane 
Connaughton, is bracingly unsentimental. 
Sheridan's theatrical background gives him 
a pointed, unconventional visual sense so 
that the imagery resonates the way a great 
moment does on the stage. He has a fully 
formed sensibility that isn’t like anyone 
else's. And Day Lewis's performance is 
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sheer genius. There's an.interplay of wit and 
passion in what he does: and he invests 
Christy's feistiness with a sly jokesterism, 
It's a Beckettian kind of mischievous humor. 
He’s ribbing the universe, fully knowing 
who's going to get the last laugh. The acting 
is impeccable. The intuitive, understated 
actress Brenda Fricker plays Christy's 
mother, and the late Ray McAnally gives a 
superb send-off performance as Christy's 
father. Nickelodeon, Harvard Square. 
MYSTERY TRAIN (1989). See review this 
issue. Nickelodeon. 





kkk%:ON HER MAJESTY'S SECRET 
SERVICE (1969). If it weren't for the 
presence of the dull George Lazenby in the 
lead, this overlooked entry in the 007 series 
would be recognized for the top-notch Bond 
it is. The director is Peter Hunt, who was the 
editor of the earlier films in the series, and he 
devised a couple of ingenious, breathlessly 
exciting chase sequences (one on skis and 
an incredible one on a toboggan) that 
served as protoypes for the later Bonds. 
The surprise here is that the love story 
between Bond and the troubled daughter of 
a gangster-businessman (Diana Rigg, who 
makes up for Lazenby’s lack of style) has 
real emotional content and leads up to a 
heartbreaking finale. Gabrielle Ferzetti is 
amusing as Rigg’s father, Telly Savalas 
makes a surprisingly good Blofeld, and lise 
Steppat does a menacing variation on Lotte 
Lenya in From Russia with Love. Z Brattle. 


PRESENT MEMORY (1989). Loca! 
documentary filmmaker Richard Broad- 
man's latest work is an examination of angst 
among modern American Jews. Brattle. 


kk XRAGING BULL (1980). Martin 
Scorsese's film biography of the ‘40s 
middleweight champ Jake La Motta (Rob- 
ert De Niro) wears the dress of a classic 
Hollywood boxing movie, and though the 
film has obvious links to the issues of 
violence and freedom that marked their 
earlier collaborations, it’s never clear what 
meaning we're meant to find in the life of this 
brutal, self-destructive man. De Niro is 











Pe 

Amazing in thetiim though it isn’t clear just 
what it.is he’s.doing, Most of the praise-for 
the performance centered on his gaining 60 
pounds to play the fat, aging La Motta. But 
what was hailed as a Method Acting 
apotheosis is really a stunt, a dedicated one 
yes, but still a stunt. Would the same praise 
be given to an actor who broke his legs in 
order to play a cripple? Joe Pesce is teriffic 
as Jake's scrappy brother. & Copley Place. 
kk kKKRASHOMON (1951). Akira 
Kurosawa’s (and Japan's) international 
movie breakthrough. There's less to ifs 
theme of “the unknowability of truth’’ than 
meets the eye, and the loopholes in its plot 
— which recounts four completely con- 
tradictory versions of a lord's murder and 
his wife's rape — stretch plausibility to the 
limit. However, few films are as visually 
stunning or as meticulously detailed. In the 
end, Rashomon is a study not of truth but of 
ego, which stands between individuals and 
truth. With Toshiro Mifune. 2 Brattle. 

*& &* ‘ROGER AND ME (1989). Setting 
out to make a documentary about the 
shutdown of General Motors’ piants in Flint, 
Michigan, director Michael Moore has been 
shrewd enough to pose his story as a 
Struggle between good and evil, and to find 
a suitable villain and hero — or scapegoat. 
That role falls to GM chairman Roger Smith, 
whom Moore accuses of masterminding a 
scheme to close down 11 plants, reopen the 
factories cheaply in Mexico, then plead 
insolvency and bully the unions into cut- 
backs. Frustrated by GM flunkies in his 
attempts to reach Smith, Moore fills the time 
by lampooning not only the chairman's 
flacks but also some of the desperate and 
surreally comic victims of the corporation's 
policies. Though the wit turns a little sour 
when directed at a security guard making 
$3.50 an hour or a slow-witted Flint citizen 
who survives by selling bunnies for ‘Pets or 
Meat,"’’ Moore compensates by making 
himself look equally ridiculous. Trying to 
build a case against Smith, Moore plays fast 
and loose with the chronology of events. 
But it doesn't violate the truth as much as, 
say, the Bush presidential campaign did, 
and it’s sure to instigate a lot more 
meaningful discussion. Nickelodeon, 
Harvard Square, Circle. 


*&kkKXTHE RULES OF THE GAME 


(1939). Perhaps Jean Renoir's best film: 
perhaps the best film ever made. In this 
sublime study of a doomed party at an haut- 
bourgeois country estate, Renoir seduces 
us into the lives of a dozen haunted, loving, 

Continued on page 38 
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Continued from page 37 

despairing characters. The theme is that 
“everyone has his reasons,"’ and the 
miracle of the film is that it shows us those 
reasons, and much more. With Marcel Dalio 
as the sad, silly owner of the chateau and 
Renoir as Octave, an archetype of friend- 
ship. J Brattle. 





THE SAVAGE INNOCENTS (1959). 
Nicholas Ray's film about the conflicts 
between Eskimos and civilization. Anthony 
Quinn stars in a cast that includes Peter 
O'Toole and Anna May Wong. Harvard- 
Epworth Church. 

**XTHE SCARLET EMPRESS (1934). 
One of Josef von Sternberg’s baroque 
pastries starring Marlene Dietrich. She plays 
Catherine the Great with an affected 
breathlessness, but it doesn’t matter, be- 
cause the movie never touches ground; it’s 
the highest of kitsch. The art directors 
(Hans Dreir, Peter Ballbusch, and Richard 
Kollorsz) are the real stafs; all you're likely 
to remember afterwards is the entertainingly 
lunatic decor. Manuel Komroff wrote the 
script, and Bert Glennon supervised the 
incredibly elaborate lighting. Brattle. 
SEVEN SINNERS (1940).in this Tay Gar- 
nett picture, Marlene Dietrich plays a 
cabaret singer deported from the South 
Pacific because of the havoc she wreaks. 
Who should she run into but John Wayne? 
Broderick Crawford co-stars. Brattle. 

*% 2 SEX, LIES, AND VIDEOTAPE (1989). 
Set in Louisiana, Steven Soderbergh’s 
highly praised debut focuses on the lives of 
four young characters: Ann (Andie Mac- 
Dowell), who can't stand to let her lawyer 
husband John (Peter Gallagher) touch her, 
Ann's sister Cynthia (Laura San Giacomo) , 
who's having an affair with John, and John's 
college friend Graham (James Spader) , a 
recovering pathological liar who is impotent 
and can get aroused only by watching 
videotapes of his interviews with women 
about their sex lives. Soderbergh’s camera 
sits on the actors’ faces during long, semi- 
improvised scenes meant to leave us with 





the naked truth. But the movie is mush at 
heart; instead of investigating the real 
messiness of sex and relationships, it gives 
us that old soapy.tale abo''t people who 
learn to love again: It says that sex is fine as 
long as it’s the old-fashioned, romantic 
kind, a message that suits it perfectly to the 
AIDS era. Copley Place. 

*& X SHIRLEY VALENTINE (1969). If this 
film version of Willy Russell's one-woman 
play catches on, Crete and Mykonos will be 
alive with the sound of frustrated house- 
wives frying potatoes and oiling their 
vibrators. Pauline Collins is the bored 
London housewife who takes a Grecian 
holiday from her dimwitted chauvinistic 
husband and doesn’t come back. It’s the 
odd layering of homily and irony that makes 
Collins's performance irresistible. Un- 
fortunately, bringing the characters of her 
life into the picture is a poor substitute for 
having them filtered through her sweetly 
smartass sensibility. West Newton. 

SKI PATROL (1990). See review this issue. 
Copley Place, Alliston, suburbs. 

kkk XSMILES OF A SUMMER NIGHT 
(1955). Ingmar Bergman's wonderful com- 
edy uses boudoir-farce conventions, a 
magical country estate, and a beautifully 
realized turn-of-the-century feeling to forge 
an incandescent tribute to man’s help- 
lessness in the face of love and desire. 
Magnificent performances by Eva 
Dahibeck, Gunnar Bjdrnstrand, and the 
young, entrancing Harriet Andersson. Z 
Brattle. 

&kKKXSOMETHING WILD (1986). A 
modern classic. Jonathan-Demme's screw- 
ball noir begins as a funny, sexy, road 
comedy in which an uninhibited young 
woman in a Louise Brooks haircut (Melanie 
Griffith) spirits away a conservative tax 
consultant (Jeff Daniels) for a spree 
through the small towns of the East Coast. 
In the second half, when the two encounter 
Griffith's delinquent husband (superbly 
played by Ray Liotta) , the movie shifts to a 
darker — that is,.a truly wild — tone. 
Demme weaves a pop-culture crazy quilt of 
shops, diners, motel rooms, and gas 
Stations, and running through it all is a 
remarkable duet between Daniels and 
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“ENEMIES, A LOVE STORY’ is an unusually 
satisfying and complex work, heartbreaking and funny, 
and just a little bit mysterious...As the unstable 
Masha, Olin is riveting...Huston is so large-spirited 
and utterly commanding that you're willing to think 
of her as the queen of American movies. This is 
Mazursky’'s best, deepest, most complex film yet.” 
—Jay Carr, BOSTON GLOBE 


“*Enemies’ is richly satisfying...Mazursky has 
gathered a superbly balanced cast and kept the action 
so smooth that the viewer is carried along on a tide 
of mystical slyness...It's overwhelming.” 
—Pauline Kael, NEW YORKER 
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Griffith. What begins as an afternoon fling 
becomes the means to the hero’s saivation. 
Daniels brings flavor and irony to the role of 
an average guy, and Griffith seems to get 
every nuance of longing and eroticism out of 
her lines. & Coolidge Corner. 

SPICES (1986). Indian director Ketan 
Mehta’s fable about how the women of a 
town band together.to save the town beauty 
(Smita. Patil) from the lecherous tax 
collector. West Newton. 

* “STEEL MAGNOLIAS (1989). Herbert 
Ross's cry-me-a-river treatment of Robert 
Harling’s play about mother-daughter con- 
flict in a small Louisiana town is inter- 
mittently saved by its sometimes giddying 
documentation of all-American bad taste. 
Ross dilutes what was funny in Harling’s 
play (despite its sentimentality) by opening 
it up, and then throws in every knee-jerk, 
tear-jerk he can think of. What's left is a 
Love Boat vehicle for the film’s six ac- 
tresses, who seem to have little to do with 
one another. Dolly Parton is a natural for the 
entrepreneur hairdresser, Turvy, and Sally 
Field gets to resuscitate her Norma Rae 
twang. Shirley MacLaine is pretty funny as 
the town’s crochety vuigarian, and Julia 
Roberts makes a good dying swan. But 
Olympia Dukakis is too ethnic for the 
magnolias, and Daryl Hannah makes a 
preposterously pretty geek. Ross has so 
overburdened and overdecorated Harling’s 
modest little comedy that it goes as flat as 
uncorked Coke. Copley Place, West New- 
ton. 

*& *& &k KSUNRISE (1927). F.W. Murnau's 
gorgeous melodrama was a financial flop, 
but it's a masterpiece. Directed in the fluid, 
elaborate German Expressionist manner, 
it's’ about a happily married villager 
(George O'Brien) who is seduced by a 
conniving city girl (Margaret . Livingston) 
into trying to drown his devoted wife (the 
heartbreakingly beautiful Janet: Gaynor) . 
Exquisite photography by Charles Rosher 
and Karl Struss. Harvard Film Archive. 
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*& XA TANGO & CASH (1989). If Ridley 











Scott had half-heartedly directed an Abbott 
and Costello prison movie, it might be 
something like this silly, immensely watch- 
able action picture” Syivester Stallone and 
Kurt Russell play two rival LA cops with 
catchy monikers and impressive drug busts 
who are framed for murder and drug selling. 
When ‘they wind up in a helihole prison 
where they encounter the goons they put 
behind bars, what ensues is a sublime B- 
picture. The movie loses its steam when 
they escape and go after the baddies that 
put them there. But Russell, as an arrogant 
swashbuckler, and Stallone, as an uptight 
yuppie, banter like fine buddy-movie co- 
stars. They're downright funny. Directed by 
Andrei Konchalovsky. Beacon Hill, Circle, 
suburbs. 

TREMORS (1990). See review this issue. 
Charles, Allston, suburbs. 


kkKKUGETSU (1953). In Kenji 
Mizoguchi’s eerie, amazing film, an anti-war 
melodrama is wedded to an Arabian Nights 
tale. Two men go off to war, abandon- 
ing their families for samurai glory; one 
returns to find that his wife, gang-raped by 
soldiers in his absence, is now a whore. His 
buddy falls under the enchantment of a 
mysterious woman (the one-of-a-kind ac- 
tress Machiko Kyo), who seduces him and 
nearly captures his. soul. The ghostly love 
plot is reminiscent of La Sylphide, and 
Mizoguchi . borrows. oné- ‘scene from 
Shakespeare’s Henry [V, Part li, but. the 
poisonous-erotic mood is distinctive, and 
the dense yet fluid painterly. visual style 
couldn't belong to any other director. 
Brattle. 
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& 2 VALMONT (1989): Milos Forman's film 
of Les liaisons dangereuses is an epic bore 
that goes-in for thé old-style “‘production 
values" Stephen Frears wisely circum- 
vented in his version. What's astounding is 
how much Forman and screenwriter Jean- 








Claude Carriére have done to the Laclos 
novel — and to how little purpose. In this 
version, Valmont (Colin Firth) doesn’t fall in 
love with Madame de Tourvel until after he’s 
ditched her. Nothing in the script — or in 
Firth’s unpleasant pretty-boy performance 
— suggests a reason for these mood 
swings. Annette Bening makes a nice 
contribution to the gallery of movie 
Merteuils, and Meg Tilly's Madame de 
Tourvel has a touching modesty: when 
Vaimont courts her as if she were a fairy-tale 
princess, she’s swept up in a passion she 
never realized she had. Copley Place, 
Harvard Square, West Newton. 

A VERY OLD MAN WITH ENORMOUS 
WINGS (1968). And he only eats oat bran. 
An old man with wings crash lands and finds 
himself put in a chicken coop by the farmer 
who finds him, in this film taken from a 
Gabriel Garcia Marquez story. Directed by 
Fernando Birri. Museum of Fine Arts. 
kkkx:THE WAR OF THE ROSES 
(1989). Danny DeVito's irredeemably biack 
and hilarious comedy of a 17-year marriage 
becoming a catastrophe is an antidote for 
the rosy family movies of the past year. 
Kathleen Turner and Michael Douglas play 
Barbara and Oliver Rose, whose marriage 
comes apart as he advances in his career 
and she notices the thorns of domesticity. 
They turn the objects of their desire against 
each other in a mounting orgy of rage and 
terror. DeVito sabotages moods when they 
grow too serious or sentimental, and though 
he's adept at going from the sombre to the 
ridiculous, he’s less inspired attempting the 
opposite. And the framing device, which 
casts him as Douglas's divorce lawyer, is 
just a showcase for him. But Douglas plays 
Oliver with the look of a man who at last 
recognizes the rage he’s ignored and the 
void his life has been built on. And Turner, in 
perhaps -her finest performance, has a 
tough competitiveness lying beneath her 
breezy acquiescence, and a seductive edge 
of physical menace lurking beneath her 
sensuality. Cheri, Chestnut Hill, suburbs. 
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NONFICTION 


Wall: The Inside Story 
of Divided Berlin 
by Peter Wyden 





Rock Around the Bloc 
by Timothy W. Ryback 











| b \ Fawardkh Bateceviasi and Margaret Marshment 
DISAPPEARING THROUGH THE SKYLIGHT: CULTURE AND TECHNOLOGY IN THE The New Politics 
20TH CENTURY, by O.B. Hardison, Jr. Viking, 389 pages, $22.95. of Pornography 
i by Donald Alexander Downs 
CENTURY’S END: A CULTURAL HISTORY OF THE FIN DE SIECLE FROM THE 990s 
THROUGH THE 1990s, by Hillel Schwartz. Doubleday, 398 pages, $22.95. 
magine an entire race of people afflicted with severe myopia, a race that has been outfitted with eye- UNDER COVER 
glasses. Such a group would have, in a sense, the option of two distinct ways of seeing: one that was M emory 
natural, and one that was improved artificially. Now imagine that, through genetic engineering, the 
problem of nearsightedness is eliminated. It would only take one generation for the knowledge of legerdem ain 
what it had been like to see poorly to disappear. 

The point is that the changes produced by technology are more like genetic engineering than eye- Novel a proaches 
glasses; they so radically alter the way we perceive the world that it becomes virtually impossible to to autobiography 
remember how it was before. No matter how much Homer we read, no matter how long we ponder 

cave paintings or Cretan goddesses, an entire world view has been lost to us. The change may have been an 
improvement, but even if it wasn’t, there is no way for us to turn back. POETRY 

The more profound the changes introduced by technology, the less we notice them. The changes become, Proso d 
says O.B. Hardison, Jr., in Disappearing Through the Skylight, part of the shape, rather than the content, of y 
consciousness. A child raised with television, for instance, has no way of imagining what the world would be unbound 
like without it. His world has gone through a “phase transition,” a term Hardison borrows from physics to 
indicate a movement to an entirely new level of organization. Sympathy 

For this reason, Hardison, a professor of English literature at Georgetown University and the author of for the bedeviled 
Entering the Maze: Identity and Change in Modern Cultures, has chosen not to write a book about science prose poem 

See MILLENNIUM, page 6 
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Red Victory | 
A History of The 
Russian Civil War 

by W. Bruce Lincoln 
The bitter struggle, from 
1918 to 1921, that tore 
Russia apart and ended 
in the communist victory 
that turned the tide of 
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Jackson Pollock 

by Steven Naifeh and 

Gregory White Smith 

Jackson Pollock not only 
changed the course of Western 
art, he changed the definition 

of art. Here is the life behind the 
tortured genius. Gregory White 
Smith and Steven Naifeh 





world history. The . Includes a managerial had the cooperation of 
definitive account. > HAY diteracy test. Pollock's widow, Lee Krasner. 
Simon & Schuster, $24.95 A WE BE Dow Jones Irwin, $19.95 Potter, $29.95 





Freud's Vienna & 

Other Essays 

by Bruno Bettelheim 

Dr. Bruno Bettelheim, 

the eminent psychoanalyst 
and child psychologist, 
offers eighteen essays 

that stand as testimony to 
the concerns of his life, 
including his incarceration 
at Dachau. 

Knopf, $22.95 


Any Woman's Blues 

A Novel of Obsession 

by Erica Jong 

Erica Jong, the author 

of the bestseller Fear of 
Flying, deals with emotional 
addiction and codependency 
in Any Woman's Blues. 
Written with high 

energy and a great 

deal of heart. 

Harper & Row, $18.95 


Vineland 

by Thomas Pynchon 

It has been 17 years since 
Thomas Pynchon's last novel, 
Gravity's Rainbow. Vineland 
is set in 1984 in Northern 
California where Pynchon's 
characters are struggling 

with the consequences of 
their lives in the sixties. 

The story of our times. 

Little, Brown, $19.95 





Disappearing The Cuckoo's Egg Testimony 
Through the Tracking a Spy Contemporary Writers 
Skylight Through the Maze of Make the Holocaust Personal 


edited by David Rosenberg 
A group of America's finest 
novelists, essayists and poets 
weave stories of the Holocaust's 
impact on their lives. Although 
most were distant from the ca- 
tastrophe; as writers, they are 
witnesses for a new generation. 
‘ Random House, $24.95 


Computer Espionage 

by Clifford Stoll 

Clifford Stoll tells how he 
tracked a hacker who had 
gained unauthorized access 
to American military and 
research computers, 


CLIFFORD - uncovering a spy ring. 
LRM Doubleday, $19.95 


Culture and Technology 

in the Twentieth Century 

by O.B. Hardison, Jr. 

O.B. Hardison, Jr., University 
Professor at Georgetown 
University, explores where 
we have been and speculates 
on where we are going. 
Viking, $22.95 








Through a Cat's Eyes 
by Toula Antonakos 
Enter the privileged and 
secret world of cats. Through 
paintings and script, 
Toula Antonakos explores the 
world-famous debunkers ‘ essence of cats: their 
of lacy valentines and romance 5S ane origins, history and 
grumble straight to the JON WINOKUE everyday lives. 
heart of the matter--love. snbciinnenaei Andrews and McMeel, $12.95 

New American Library, $16.95 


A Curmudgeon's 

Garden of Love 

Compiled and edited 

by Jon Winokur 

In this collection of quotes, 
interviews and anecdotes, 


Akbar & JES | peepee £ Jers 
Guide to Life |Guio€ to LIFE 
A Cartoon Book 


by Matt Groening 
Another in the series of 
compendiums of hellish 
cartoons by the author 
of Love is Hell, Work 

is Hell, School is Hell. 
Pantheon Books, $6.95 
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Charlesbank Bookshops 


B.U. BOOKSTORE MALL, KENMORE SQUARE @ 67 CENTRAL STREET, WELLESLEY 
M-F 9:30-7, Sat 10-6, Sun 12-5 (Sept-May), (617) 236-7442 M-F 9:30-9, Sat 9:30-6, Sun 12-5, (617) 237-2837 
Free Parking on Deerfield St, MBTA Green Line to Kenmore Major Credit Cards Accepted At Both Locations 
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THE CRAZY KILL, by Chester 
Himes. Vintage Crime, 160 
pages, $6.95 paper. 


IF HE HOLLERS LET HIM GO, 
by Chester Himes. Thunder’s 
Mouth Press, 203 pages, $7.95 


paper. 


If you prefer your romans to be 
noir, and have already worked 
your way through Black Lizard 
Press’s laudable reissues of the 
works of classic crime novelists 
(among them Jim Thompson), 
plan a visit with another vivid, 
irresistible chronicler of the bas- 
monde, Chester Himes. The late, 
great Himes, who died in Spain 
in 1984, lived much of his life on 
the Continent but set many of his 
novels in post-war Harlem. 
Today, he’s best remembered for 
a droll, laconic pair of detectives, 
Coffin Ed Johnson and Grave 
Digger Jones, a duo that pilots 
through a sea of sordid and 
occasionally ludicrous crimes 
(mostly of passion) with a cool 
that would freeze the Thin Man’s 
martinis. Cotton Comes to 
Harlem is the most famous 
Coffin Ed/Grave Digger opus (it 
was fashioned into a successful 
blaxploitation flick in 1970), but 
the others are equally 
intoxicating, among them Blind 
Man with a Pistol and The Crazy 
Kill, both recently reissued by 
Vintage Crime. Against the 
anarchic backdrop of Harlem, 
where “folks do things for 
reasons nobody else in the world 
would think of,” in Grave 
Digger’s words, Himes shows 
Harlem as a simmering cauldron 
in which the lives and habits of 
grifters and their gals, clergy and 
criminals alike, collide in a 
heady, invariably explosive 
brew. 

In The Crazy Kill (originally 
published in 1959), the McGuffin 
is the body of a kindly ne’er-do- 
well named Val, who’s found 
stabbed in a bread cart near a 
tenement where a rollicking 
wake is in full swing. Trouble is, a 
Holy Roller preacher named 
Reverend Short had either fallen 
or been pushed from a third-story 
window shortly before. All the 
evidence seems to point to a big- 
time gambler, Four Ace Johnny 
Perry, who drives a Cadillac 
convertible customized with 
playing cards on the doors. 
Johnny has made the fatal error 
of being too much in love with 
his wife, a gorgeous juicer named 
Dulcy, whose connections with 
the deceased are among the 
many mysteries the intrepid 
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Brief reviews 


gumshoes must unravel. 

Of course, getting the guy is 
just the gravy — the fun is in the 
chase. What sets Himes and The 
Crazy Kill apart from so many 
true-crime pulps of the period is 
the author's relish for the crucial 
details — psychological, 
behavioral, sartorial — that 
distinguish a dizzying array of 
flamboyant characters. Himes’s 
gifts also include a penchant for 
the almost artless digression, 
which gives his carnival world a 
gritty comedic dimension. Take 
this police-dossier item 
describing Coffin Ed and Grave 
Digger making their rounds: 
“First they'd had a foot race with 
a young man peddling skinned 
cats for rabbits. An old lady 
customer had asked for the feet, 
had become suspicious and 
called the police when told that 
they were nub-legged rabbits.” 

That comic edge is disturbingly 
absent from Himes’s wartime 
novel If He Hollers Let Him Go, a 
relentless psychodrama about a 
young defense-industry 
mechanic named Bob Jones. In 
the four pivotal days of If He 
Hollers, Jones teeters on an abyss 
of self-destructiveness goaded by 
the unslaked prejudice he and his 
fellow workers encounter in Los 
Angeles. Unlike the black New 
Yorkers of busy, built-up Harlem, 
who have one another for 
company and consolation, Jones 
is very much estranged ina 
strange land. He ricochets 
through a landscape saturated 


Chester himes 
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with “hard, bright California 
sunshine,” where the whites who 
rule are, under Himes’s 
unswerving pen, genially 
bigoted. The moments of 
transcendent joy for Jones are 
brief indeed. Gazing at the 
construction site where his 
presence as a boss for a black 
crew is needed, he reflects: “I'd 
never given a damn one way or 
the other about the war excepting 
wanting to keep out of it; and at 
first when I wanted the Japanese 
to win. And now. . . I was stirred 
as I had been when I was a little 
boy watching a parade. I had 
never felt included before. It was 
a wonderful feeling.” 
Unfortunately for Jones, that 
moment of unity is short-lived. 
Before long, he’s been cheated of 
his position, and in the aftermath 
decides to humiliate his wealthy 
black girlfriend by taking her toa 
restaurant where he knows 
they'll be treated badly. The 
episode is the catalyst for Jones to 
embark on an odyssey of boozing 
and brawling with a vicious, , 
atavistic passion. Jones begins as 
a brute with integrity and is 
reduced to a mere brute. His 
tragedy (and society’s) is that he 


knows what he needs to do to get 
along, but, like Spike Lee’s 
seething Mookie in last year’s Do 
the Right Thing, soon has his fill, 
and can take no more. The ugly 
truths captured in If He Hollers, 
first published in 1945, continue 
to resonate with dismaying 
cacophony. There are no 
answers, and no absolutions. 
Shortly thereafter, Himes 
invented the brilliant Coffin Ed 
and Grave Digger Jones and 
began to spin his tales about 
domestic crime in Harlem. No 
wonder — justice must be served 
somewhere. 

— Sally Cragin 


VINELAND, by Thomas 
Pynchon. Little, Brown, 385 
pages, $19.95. 


Seventeen years after Gravity's 
Rainbow wove a baroque 
apotheosis of death about the arc 
of a V-2 rocket, Thomas Pynchon 
has written a new novel, 
Vineland, which ends with the 
words “wagging his tail, he 
thought he must be home.” It is a 
kinder, gentler Pynchon we are 
seeing in 1990, and in terms of 
imaginative power and vision, a 
softer one as well. 

Gravity's Rainbow and the 
works that preceded it — V(1963) 
and The Crying of Lot 49(1966) 
—~exulted in paranoid 
conspiracies that sought out the 
null heart of existence even as 
they concealed it. Things are 
more family-oriented in 
Vineland, which sprouts not from 
paranoia but from guilt, 
vengeance, and the longing for 
home. Its roots lie in the notion of 
karma — that individual action 
matters and that justice prevails. 
The outlook is rosier in Vineland 
than one might have imagined 
from Pynchon, or even than he 
seems able to have imagined 
himself; it has little of the 
urgency, depth, or inspiration of 
his earlier, darker fictions. 

Vineland does, though, have 
much the same narrative 
complexity as the earlier works. 
Beginning in medias res and 
arguably remaining there 
through its entire length, it tells 
the story of a countercultural 
family shattered by the rise of 
repression culminating in the 
Reagan administration. 
Abandoned by his wife, Frenesi 
Gates, former dope dealer Zoyd 
Wheeler has been sustaining 
himself and his teenage 
daughter, Prairie, ona 
government disability allowance. 
To earn the check he must 
annually prove his mental 
incompetence by leaping through 
a plate-glass window dressed as a 
woman. A contrived stunt, to be 
sure, but it gets the job done until 
an army of federal drug agents 
invades the pastoral squalor of 
his hippie refuge — the mythic, 
redwood-thick county of 
Vineland, California. His jerry- 
rigged home is seized, and he and 
his daughter are forced to flee 


‘ their separate ways. 


At the head of the narc horde is 
Wheeler's nemesis, federal 
prosecutor Brock Vond, a sleek 
Nixonian of the dirty-tricks 
school. Long ago Vond had 
seduced Frenesi — a woman 


embodying the American left, her 


genealogy a chronicle of activism 
from the Wobblies to victims of 
the Hollywood blacklist. But, 
Eve-like, Frenesi is compelled to 
betray her cause. “Let the grim 


feminist rave,” Pynchon reflects, 
“Frenesi knew there were living 
women, . . . like herself, . . . crazy 
about uniforms on men. . . .[SJhe 
further believed it could be 
passed on, as if some Cosmic 
Fascist had spliced ina DNA 
sequence requiring this form of 
seduction and initiation into 
social control.” 

Dispersed by Frenesi’s 
weakness and fall, she, Zoyd, and 
daughter Prairie are sparks 
seeking return to the hearth. 





VINELAND 
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They are helped along the way 
by such disparate means as a 
convent of cloistered martial-arts 
experts called the Sisterhood of 
Kunoichi Attentives, a 
community of earthbound dead 
souls called Thanatoids, a lethal 
red-haired ninjette named DL, 
and her karmic sidekick, a speed- 
addicted Japanese insurance 
investigator named Takeshi, In 
addition, there are scores of other 
Pynchonesque puns, oddballs, 
and flights of fancy drawn from 
the shopworn storehouse of 
Californian and pop-cultural 
strangeness. 

Not since The Crying of Lot 49 
has Pynchon demonstrated such 
structural tautness and ingenuity 
as in Vineland, and his technique 
is as polished as it’s ever been. He 
handles switches in point of 
view, chronology, and tone with 
a sleight of hand that is 
delightful, but too often the effect 
is the busywork of needlepoint 
rather than the profundity of a 
fugue. Nor is the material as rich 
as before: his running gag of 
mock movies playing on TV 
(“Woody Allen in Young 
Kissinger,” ‘‘Pee-wee Herman in 
The Robert Musil Story”) is 
amusing enough until you recall 
that this is a writer who created 
an entire Elizabethan revenge 
tragedy to adorn his shortest 
novel. 

But the gravest disappointment 
in Vineland is its villain, or the 
fact that it has a villain at all. 
Although Brock Vond suffers a 
suitably chthonic fate, and 
though Pynchon acknowledges 
that the character is a scapegoat, 
he doesn’t speculate much about 
what Vond’s a scapegoat for. In 
one of the novel's most eloquent 
passages, Pynchon muses on the 
names we have used to label the 
unknowable and terrifying — 
Hitler, Nixon, CIA — “names and 
their tragic interweaving. . . 
diminished to the last unfaceable 
American secret, . . .one blackly 
fermenting leaf on the forest floor 
that nobody wanted to turn over, 
because of all that lived, virulent, 
waiting, just beneath.” It’s a leaf 
Pynchon seems no longer willing 
to turn over, either. 

— Peter Keough 





BOOKMARKS 


MEMORY OF SNOW AND OF 
DUST, by Breyten Breytenbach. 
Farrar Straus Giroux, 308 pages, 
$22.95. 


“The chief gift from Africa to 
writers, white and black, is the 
continent itself, its presence, 
which for some people is like an 
old fever, latent always in their 
blood, or like an old wound 
throbbing in the bones as the air 
changes.” Doris Lessing felt this 
way about her birthplace, 
Southern Rhodesia, but it must 
be just as true for the writer, 
white or black, from South 
Africa, the land Breyten 
Breytenbach describes as ‘a mad 
country on a dying continent.” 

Breytenbach is a white 
Afrikaner born in Cape Town, 
but he’s lived most of the last 30 
years in Paris. He’s active in the 
anti-apartheid movement, is 
regarded by some as a brilliant 
social critic, and is best known as 
the author of The True 
Confessions of an Albino 
Terrorist, a memoir of the seven 
years he spent in prison after his 
clandestine return to South 
Africa in 1975. 

Breytenbach has said that he 
can’t shake Africa, that he can’t 
not write about it. His prose and 
poetry have always possessed 
that feverish, throbbing quality 
Lessing described, and this new 
novel does, too. It’s also erratic 
and often impenetrable, a 
crowded assemblage of narrative, 
poetry, existential philosophy, 
dreams, dialogues, letters, and 
even a short play. The book has 
been greeted as “experimental” 
and “postmodern”; too often, 
however, these are just other 
names for something that doesn’t 
work, and frequently Memory 
doesn’t. Breytenbach seems to be 
writing so exclusively for his own 
mind's eye that he condemns 
“Reader,” as he calls us, “the 
normal, probable reader,” to 
oblivion. True, he does it 
knowingly. “One mustn’t make it 
too easy for the reader,” he offers. 
Digression and “the transcription 
of a fragmentary awareness” for 
Breytenbach mean veracity. “We 
don’t need to be coherent,” he 
has a character imprisoned in 
South Africa say. “It is so much 
easier to let the words go their 
own way since they’ve knocked 
out my teeth.” It’s one thing for 
the novel to escape from 
continuous narration. It’s a 
sterner task to write 
comprehensibly about what may 
be incomprehensible. 

On some level, this is a novel of 
three characters: Ethiopian 
journalist Meheret, pregnant 
with the child of her lover; Mano, 
the lover, who is a Cape 
Coloured and an actor; and 
Barnum, a white Afrikaner 
writer. All of them in turn write 
this book, all have immigrated to 
Paris, all live with “the central 
wound of exile,” like 
Breytenbach himself. There are 
Breytenbach alter egos and 
experimental selves everywhere 
you turn in this book. It is strewn 
as well with the names of Greta 
Garbo, Bertolt Brecht, Bob 
Marley, and Carl Rogers, with the 
several other names that the 
main characters go by, and with 
refrains from Dylan Thomas, T.S. 
Eliot, and Bob Dylan. There's also 
a choice parody of an 
international PEN meeting and 
the “wellfed bookworms” who 
Continued on page 4 
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Continued from page 3 
frequent such gatherings. 
Breytenbach should know. He is 
himself a fixture at the 
intellectual summit meetings he 
derides, but he includes himself 
in his derision for the most part. 
Snow and dust are his 
polestars throughout, his 
undersong. In plainest terms, 
“black is the dust and white is the 
snow,” but he evokes these 
theme words in different ways to 
get at his other touchstones — 
memory, exile, death, survival, 
language, silence, guilt, and the 
chameleon, which Breytenbach 
says embodies man’s fate. 
Meheret narrates most of the 
first half of the book as an 
address to her unborn child, with 
interruptions by Barnum, the 
longest of which is “a medieval 
morality play in sixteen tableaux” 
about the murder of a black girl 
by Afrikaner interrogators. Much 
of it is written in Afrikaans (most 
but not all of it translated), the 
language that is both “the daily 
bread of self-knowledge” for 
Breytenbach and “the daily bread 
of humiliation” in South Africa. 
Mano writes the second half from 
a South African prison cell, 
having been sentenced to death 
— in the court of Judge 
Breytenbach — for a murder he 
didn’t commit. He says of what 
has come forth from his pen that 
“something was bleeding from 
the dark nib.” Breyten 
Breytenbach, too, tries to write 
with a chilling, bitter, sarcastic 
+ pen that bleeds from the nib onto 
the page. That may be one way to 
compose a novel about injustice 
and human existence. 
Unfortunately, Breytenbach’s 
book does not emerge, as Mano 
writes, “purified from my 
stutterings.” 
— Missy Daniel 


en eri ne 
SHADOWS OF A SOUND, by 
Hwang Sun-won. Compiled by 
J. Martin Holman. Mercury 
House, 237 pages, $17.95. 


Despite America’s current 
fascination with the Far East, 
Korea has never caught the 
nation’s fancy. Even during the 
1988 Summer Olympics, the 
snippets we were handed of 
Korean culture seemed almost 
like afterthoughts, tucked in just 
before the commercials. Most 
viewers came away with an 
image of Korea as a country with 
fanatical allegiance to order — 
certainly no place that might 
spawn provocative, insightful 
literature. 

Yet that is precisely what Korea 
has produced in the work of 
Hwang Sun-won. The recipient 
of every major literary prize his 
country has to offer, Hwang is 
virtually unknown in the United 
States. That situation should be 
remedied by the publication of 
Shadows of a Sound, a collection 
of 26 short stories edited by J. 
Martin Holman. 

Born in 1915, Hwang is a writer 
whose life and work are witness 
to the subjugation and brutality 
suffered by his country in this 
century. The ruthless 
colonization of Korea by Japan 
that began in 1910 ended after 
World War II, but liberation was 
superseded almost immediately 
by the division of the country 
into North and South. Hwang 
and his family fled as refugees to 
the south, and at the time of the 
North Korean invasion, in June 

1950, they were driven deeper 
into South Korea. The repressive 
conditions continued long after 
the American intervention: 
except for a brief period of 
democratization in the early ‘60s, 
South Korea lived under a 
succession of dictators until 1979, 
when a military coup overthrew 
Park Chung-hee. 

The stories in this book span 
nearly 50 years, with the earliest, 
“Reeds” and “Mantis,” written in 
the late 1930s, and the last, “A 
Shadow Solution,” completed in 
1983. But the stories composed in 
the aftermath of the North 
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Korean invasion, during the 
turmoil of the ‘50s and early ‘60s, 
stand out for their masterful 
interweaving of imagery, power, 
and lyric beauty. 

The two stories that take the 
savagery of war as their theme, 
“Drizzle” and “Time for You and 
Me Alone,” testify to the 
universality of the experience. 
The soldier in each story could be 
a citizen of any country fighting 
in any war; a German fighting in 
World War I, a Russian in World 
War II, a Vietnamese in the 1960s, 
or an American in the Civil War. 
In “Time for You and Me Alone,” 
a wounded captain must find a 
way to get himself and the young 
private who is carrying him to 
safety. Lost behind the lines in 
the unfamiliar mountains of the 
North, with gangrene festering in 
his wound, the captain entertains 
a notion to kill himself. Wouldn't 
the private make better time 
without him? Wouldn't suicide 
be an act of courage under the 
circumstances? Then he reflects 
ona story confided to him by a 
prostitute, which now strikes him 
as a parable of war: “She had 
been working as a hostess in a 
bar, and one day around dusk, a 
girl had run into her house 
chased by three foreign soldiers. 
She had let the girl escape 
through the back door, and she 
herself had borne the unpleasant 
and animal-like lust of the three 
soldiers. . .. Now with death just 
around the corner, lying flat on a 
nameless ridge in the darkness, 
he felt he had no right 
whatsoever to expect the woman 
to act one way or another. By the 
same token, he thought, no one 
had any right to pass judgment 
on his own conduct during the 
past fighting. . .” 

But Hwang doesn’t need a 
wartime setting to be compelling, 
and he is as at home in a simple 
village as he is in the city of 
Seoul. In “The Old Potter,” he 
relates with stunning simplicity 
the poignant self-sacrifice of a 
father for his young son. Self- 
sacrifice is also the theme of “The 
Old Woman from Maengsan,” 
the moving story of awoman 
who nurses an old man through 
typhoid, only to fall victim to the 
fatal disease herself. 

Holman has chosen not to 
structure the book 
chronologically, electing rather to 
gather what seems to be a 
random smattering of examples 
from various periods. 
Unfortunately, the opening tales 
here, though picturesque, are not 
the author's best. But the body of 
work in Shadows of a Sound is 
impressive: these stories remind 
us that human experience is 
universal and that portraits of an 
alien culture can often help to 
illuminate our own. 

— Nancy Goldstone 
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WALL: THE INSIDE STORY 
OF DIVIDED BERLIN, by Peter 
Wyden. Simon & Schuster, 760 
pages, $27.50. 





The Berlin Wall was born on 
August 12, 1961, and died of 
natural causes on November 9, 
1989. A true child of the Cold 
War, it could not survive the 
powerful warming wind that 
blew from Moscow, from the rest 
of what was once the Eastern 
bloc, and eventually from East 
Germany itself. Because the Cold 
War, by definition, was never a 
shooting war, its battles were 
fought on the terrain of political 
symbolism. The Wall has always 
been the paramount such 
symbol, and in Wall, Peter 
Wyden traces its origins, political 
implications, and lasting effects 
on the lives of the Germans 
caught on the Eastern side. 

This is a tale that has been told 
often and well, but Berlin-born 
historian Wyden brings a fresh 
approach. Into the larger 
narrative of the geopolitical 
struggle between East and West, 


he weaves the deeply moving 
stories of two ordinary East 
Germans who try to cross the 
Wall prior to its opening. This 
part of Wyden’s account is the 
stuff of nightmares, and is a 
powerful reminder of the human 
dimension of the political and 
ideological problems raised by 
the Wall. 

That the Wall was built is not 
surprising. Since the end of 
World War II, Berlin had been the 
place where the tectonic plates of 
the two world systems ground 
against each other. The 1948 
blockade of Western access 
routes to Berlin showed the 
Soviets’ determination to drive 
the West out, and the Anglo- 
American airlift showed the 
West's resolve to keep the city. 

By 1961 the stakes were 
somewhat different. The former 
Soviet Occupation Zone had 
become the German Democratic 
Republic, determined to preserve 
itself in the face of the relentless 
refugee exodus through West 
Berlin (200,000 in 1969 alone). 
Writes Wyden, “If the nation was 
to survive, the flow absolutely 
had to stop.” 

With the need for East 
Germany to stop the flood of 
refugees apparent, why was the 
West so surpised by the Wall? 
Wyden’s explanation of the 
Wall's genesis goes further than 
any previously offered. He gives 
much credit to Erich Honecker’s 
meticulous planning and total 
secrecy. But the West's 
unpreparedness was also to 
blame. On the night the border 
was sealed, the duty officer at the 
US State Department opened the 
file that should have contained 
the contingency plans for such an 
event. It was empty. 

Initially, the barrier was only a 
few strands of barbed wire, 
confusing the West about its 
ultimate purpose. (The New York 
Times was among those taken in. 
Its first headline read EAST 
GERMAN TROOPS SEAL BORDER 
WITH WEST BERLIN TO BLOCK 
REFUGEE ESCAPE, followed by a 
subhead that made the crisis 
sound no worse than gridlock: 
COMMUTING ENDED.) 
Khrushchev had predicted, “The 
West will stand there like dumb 
sheep,” and he was right. When 
the West did not try to tear down 
the barbed wire, it was replaced 
by concrete. Wyden concludes 
that the Wall “could have been 
prevented. The evidence strongly 
suggests that [Khrushchev’s] 
bluff could have been called.” But 
this is open to question. After all, 
East Berlin had in effect already 
been ceded. The Wall simply 
finalized the existing division. 

In time, Wyden shows, the 
Wall came to serve both East and 
West. East Germany gained the 
breathing room necessary to 
develop into a viable state. The 
Wall became a convenient 
platform from which Western 
politicians could attack 
Communism, often with little 
real knowledge of what life was 
like on the other side. As Peter 
Schneider wrote in The Wall 
Jumpers, the Wall was a mirror 
into which the West could gaze 
and be reassured that it was the 
fairest of them all. 

Then came Gorbachev, a man 
who knew a thing or two about 
symbols, and everything 
changed. It was Honecker’s 
unwillingness to embrace 
Gorbachev's perestroika that 
roused the long-suffering East 
Germans to action. In 1987 
former British foreign secretary 
David Owen, reading 
Gorbachev's signals correctly, 
observed: “I wouldn't be very 
surprised if there weren't an offer 
to dismantle the Berlin Wall in 
the next two years. It’s such a 
ghastly symbol for them. I can’t 
imagine the Soviets won't do 
away with it.” Wyden could not 
know how prescient this 
comment would be, nor that by 
publication day his biography of 
the Wall would serve as an 
obituary. 

— George Kane 
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ROCK AROUND THE BLOC: 
A HISTORY OF ROCK MUSIC 
IN EASTERN EUROPE AND 
THE SOVIET UNION, by 
Timothy W. Ryback. Oxford 
University Press, 272 pages, 
$21.95. 


When Paul McCartney 
announced his $8.5 million 
promotion deal with Visa at a 
recent press conference, he was 
challenged to explain how his 
new sideline as credit-card 
hawker wasn’t just another 
cynical slice of rock 
commercialism. “I don’t see it as a 
sellout,” he responded, “and 
anyone who does ought to go live 
in Russia.” McCartney knows 
whereof he speaks: accnrding to 
Harvard lecturer Timothy 
Ryback’s Rock Around the Bloc, 
McCartney's 1974 Band on the 
Run album was the first rock title 
to be released on the USSR’s 
state-run Melodiya label, in 1977. 
And in the spring of 1988, 
Melodiya issued its first USSR 
exclusive: McCartney singing a 
group of rock chestnuts. (It’s 
widely available here, as Back in 


A HISTORY OF ROCK MUSIC IN EASTERN 
EUROPE AND THE SOVIET UNION 





the USSR, but only illegally.) The 
Beatles’ “cute one” has marketed 
his former group’s international 
cachet into state-controlled 
syndication. 

Ryback’s history of Iron 
Curtain pop details how 
forbidden fruit like the Beatles 
only fueled Soviet youths’ 
appetite for rock’s liberating 
symbolism. Quoting from 
Communist Party newspapers, 
foreign correspondents, and the 
occasional music mag (like East 
Germany’s Melodie und 
Rhythmus), Ryback traces how, 
in the face of obstacles far greater 
than the prudish resistance to 
sexual themes in the West, rock 
eventually mushroomed into the 
irrepressible music of choice in 
Eastern Europe. Unfortunately, 
Ryback is a historian and 
sociologist, not an insightful 
music critic with the requisite 
descriptive powers, and 
understanding rock’s significance 
before glasnost is at least as much 
a matter of sound as message. 

But given the potentially vast 
market that may be opening up 
(Melodiya recently took out a 
huge Billboard advertising 
spread), Ryback’s story is worth 
telling. Soviet youths were 
introduced to Elvis Presley in the 
late 1950s on ingeniously 
converted medical sheets known 
as Roentgenizdat, or “recordings 
on bones” — discarded X-ray 
plates that were transformed into 
seven-inch 78 rpm discs. “The 
ebullient rhythms of Bill Haley, 
originally pressed into the vinyl 
of Decca records, eventually 
turned up on an X-ray of a 
fractured skull in Moscow; the 
immortal voice of Elvis Presley 
lived for a few months atop a 
broken ankle or elbow in 
Yerevan,” Ryback reports. 

Eventually, homemade reel-to- 
reel tapes, or magnizidat, the 
electronic cousin to outlawed 
publications known as samizdat, 
made counterculture heroes out 
of 1960s Russian bards such as 
Bulat Okudshava and Vladimir 
Vysotsky. Okudshava wrote 
mostly about love, but songs like 
“The Black Tomcat” and “The 
Paper Soldier” dealt explicitly 





with tyranny and unpopular 
wars. Vysotsky’s songs were a 
descriptive litany of Soviet life, 
from chronic apartment 
shortages to state-owned aircraft: 
“ Aeroflot,” he sang, “will take 
you anywhere but where you 
want to go.” 

Beginning with Pete Seeger’s 

tremendously popular tour of 
Czechoslovakia, Poland, and the ‘ 
Soviet Union in the fall of 1963, 
Communist countries would 
occasionally loosen their 
strictures and allow Western 
musicians to tour. But the rare 
appearances by rock performers 
were heavily policed — dancing 
in the aisles was strictly 
forbidden. The Rolling Stones’ 
appearance in Warsaw, as part of 
their European tour in April 1967, 
caused a huge migration of fans 
from Hungary, who bought 
oversold black-market tickets. 
Eleven thousand fans showed up 
to hear the concert, but only 3000 
seats were available. Violence 
erupted on the streets as a class 
clash took shape inside Warsaw’s 
Congressional Hall. The rows 
nearest the stage were occupied 
by the siblings of Communist — 
Party bureaucrats, irking guitarist 
Keith Richards: “They're sitting 
there with their diamonds and 
their pearls and their fingers in 
their ears,” he remembers. 
“About three numbers, and I say, 
‘Fuckin’ stop playing Charlie. 
You fuckin’ lot, get out and let 
those bahstads in the back down 
front.’ ” The ensuing mayhem, 
reported in the Party papers, put 
a freeze on rock-concert life 
throughout the Soviet bloc, with 
only sporadic appearances by 
tamer acts like Blood, Sweat and 
Tears (in 1970), Roy Clark and 
Cliff Richard (in 1976), the Nitty 
Gritty Dirt Band (in 1977), and 
Elton John (in 1979), who got 
naughty by launching into the 
forbidden Beatles tune, “Back in 
the USSR.” 

For the most part, however, 
Communist rock fans had to 
make do with illicit tapes and 
local groups whose specialty was 
mimicking their favorite Western 
bands. The band Olympic was 
Prague’s premier Beatles band, 
the Illes were the “Hungarian 
Beatles,” Omega were “the 
Hungarian Rolling Stones,” 
Shturtsite (the Crickets) were 
Bulgaria's Beatles, the Puhdys 
were East Germany’s Beatles, 
Peter Glaser was East Germany’s 
Mick Jagger, and a 
Czechoslovakian group, The Old 
Teenagers, specialized in Chuck 
Berry numbers. Confined to 
playing catch-up but persevering 
nonetheless, Ryback makes it 
clear that rock persisted when 
even political dissent failed. As 
McCartney himself once put it, 
the music kept the comrades 
warm. 





— Tim Riley 


SSE SE NLA RE ER NEN 
THE FEMALE GAZE: WOMEN 
AS VIEWERS OF POPULAR 
CULTURE, edited by Lorraine 
Gamman and M 

Marshment. The Real Comet 
Press, 188 pages, $12.95 paper. 


The 13 contributors to The 
Female Gaze play fast and loose 
with the term. Most of the essays 
take off from the premise that the 
male “gaze” is what defines 
mainstream culture. By contrast, 
the female gaze is understood as 
the look a female spectator gives 
a male or female object; or the 


‘ female object's glarce back at the 


spectator; or the interplay 
between the two. 

When these small moments are 
considered in their broadest 
sense — in a way that includes 
the eye of the filmmaker or TV 
director, or the readership of a « 
magazine, or the woman who 
Stars in a film, or the woman 
portrayed in an ad — what's at 
stake is nothing short of the 
“relations of power involved in 
relations of looking” and the 
cultural context that gives such 
power its weight and meaning. In 
essays ranging in subject from 








Cagney & Lacey to feminine- 
hygiene ads to the status of 
women in the film and TV 
industries, these theorists use 

| film theory, psychoanalysis, and 
feminist theory, among other 
strategies, to seek the interstices 
in what they consider'the male 
hegemony of American culture. 
(And sometimes British culture: 
the authors, mostly academics at 
British universities, casuallv elide 
the differences between 
American and British culture.) 

What holds the essays together 
is the questions they ask. Are 
women who appear powerful — 
Joan Collins as Alexis, for 
example, or Madonna — just 
pawns for a male gaze or are they 
the product of a female narrative 
gaze? In other words, as co-editor 
Lorraine Gamman asks, does the 
presence of strong women signify 
“feminist intervention” — a 
subversion of the attitudes and 
mores of mainstream culture — 
or are the artifacts of feminism in 
mainstream culture just an 
appropriation of feminism? 
Certainly that dilemma, like so 
many of the others in the book, 
offers no easy resolutions; it’s 
perhaps the nature of theory such 
as this to leave more questions 
than answers. In “Care To Join 
Me in an Upwardly Mobile 
Tango?: Postmodernism and the ' 
‘New Woman,’ ” Janet Lee asks 
if postmodernism signifies post- 
feminism. In an essay about 
Cosmopolitan and Elle, she 
suggests that these magazines 
offer representations of more 
than one feminism. Nevertheless, 
she concludes, “’Post-feminism is 
a luxury the majority of women 
can’t afford.” In a departure from 
much feminist theory, such 
observations are made with an 
eye to demographic data. And in 
“Here’s Looking at You, Kid!”, 
Suzanne Moore examines the 
recent phenomenon of the male 
object of desire and considers it in 
light of soft-core gay-male 
pornography. Like most of the 
others, she looks for potential 
female pleasure, suggesting that 
“sensitive” men “appeal to 
women precisely because they 
offer the possibility of an active 
female gaze.” 

The book will be a shock to the 
average young, complacent 
feminist, or at least it was to this 
one. Despite widespread feminist 
admiration of, for example, 
Cagney & Lacey, it nevertheless 
seemed, at best, superficial 
pablum for the feminist 
neophyte, nothing more than the 
popular female-buddy-cop show 
than meets the eye, not to 
mention the gaze. But in her 
essay ‘Watching the Detectives: 
The Enigma of the Female Gaze,” 
Gamman suggests what 
distinguishes the show: “one of 
the main differences in the 
narrative gaze of Cagney & Lacey 
is that it seems to be a product of 
shared female experience in the 
workplace.” Such are the 
observations articulated in the 
book: even if a text — be it the 
film of Alice Walker's bestseller 
The Color Purple or Elle 
magazine — appears to lie solidly 
within male-dominated fields, 
there is nevertheless surprising 
evidence of feminist resistance to 
the homogeneity of women’s 
representation in the mass media. 
But despite the discriminating 
eyes most of these theorists 
possess, they seem, simply put, 
overly optimistic about the forces 
behind the media. 

Although The Female Gaze 
contains some accessible 
feminist-theoretical literature, it’s 
far from feel-good psychobabble. 
This book isn’t about how to stop 
worrying about your gender and 
learn to love pop culture; rather, 
it’s what is known as “high 
theory,” and it’s not easy readin’. 
But this is writing with integrity, 
and it understands the discourse 
most of us live in, whose artifacts 
are Levi's and John Travolta, 
Dynasty and Desperately 
Seeking Susan. Standard couch- 
potato activities like watching sit- 
coms and perusing women's 





magazines may never be the 
same. 
— Ketura Persellin 
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THE NEW POLITICS OF 
PORNOGRAPHY, by Donald 
Alexander Downs. University 
of Chicago Press, 266 pages, $42, 
$14.95 paper. 


There are essentially three 
ways to fight pornography: close 
the book, flick the switch, avert 
the eyes. But if you can’t beat it, 
buy it, which is precisely what its 
harshest critics — women — 
have failed to do, abandoning the 
production of pornographic 
images to the predatory male 
imagination, which tends to truss 
its victims up like turkeys and 
strap them to the headboard. The 
most effective way to reform 
porn is not by retooling the First 
Amendment but by exercising 
our political clout as shoppers 
and altering the whole structure 
of the market to reflect the 
demands of another sort of 
consumer. Markets, after all, 
cannot be legislated away — 
consumers can only buy into 
them. Women might transform 
the complexion of the market by 
introducing sexual egalitarianism 
into a business that once catered 
exclusively to men, thus 
quickening the pace and 
reforming the manner with 
which our culture metabolizes 
pornographic images. 
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The ways you should not fight 
pornography, on the other hand, 
are those employed by radical 
feminists like Catherine 
MacKinnon and Andrea 
Dworkin, the architects of the 
now-infamous 1984 ordinances 
against porn in Minneapolis and 
Indianapolis (both passed and 
were subsequently overturned, 
the former by the veto of the 
mayor, the latter in court). In his 
excellent book, The New Politics 
of Pornography, Donald Downs 
explores both the history and the 
implications of the anomalous 
allegiance of the right wing and 
radical feminism in the recent 
insurgence of anti-porn agitation. 
His exposition is at once 
accessible and extraordinarily 
complete, providing a thorough 
recapitulation of landmark 
decisions and legal precedents, 
along with an authoritative 
discussion of the philosophical 
underpinnings of First 
Amendment jurisprudence — the 
liberal theory of state neutrality, 
for instance, or the doctrine of 
direct and imminent harm, the 
ultimate criterion for making 
decisions to suspend or abridge 
free speech. 

According to Downs, who 
teaches political science at the 
University of Wisconsin, the 
authors of the Midwestern 
ordinances took an insidiously 
original approach to the 
censorship of pornographic 
materials by broadening the 


definition of pornography to 
include discrimination against 
women in pictorial or literary 
images that evoke their sexually 
explicit subordination. Dworkin 
and MacKinnon (with the help of 
ill-matched right-wing 
bedfellows, who were often blind 
to the far-left orientation of their 
leaders) interpreted pornography 
as a form of group libel against an 
entire gender that should be 
monitored not by the criminal- 
justice divisions of both cities but 
by their civil-rights commissions. 
In addition to changing 
profoundly the whole idea of 
“obscenity,” these radical 
feminists sought a reckless 
overhaul of the fundamental 
distinction in First Amendment 
litigation between the person 
who utters the salacious or 
inflammatory speech and the 
person who commits acts of 
physical violence against others 
at the inspiration of said speech. 
They thus gutted the notion of 
direct and imminent harm and 
blamed the producer of the 
pornography, rather than the 
lone maniac who tries to live out 
its illicit scenarios, for 
perpetrating acts of violence that 
jeopardize the physical well- 
being, as well as the reputation 
and the image, of women. 
Although critical of Dworkin 
and MacKinnon and their whole 
civil-rights approach, Downs is 
never contemptuous. Rather, 
throughout his admirably lucid 


discussion, he maintains the 
stance of a fence-straddling 
centrist who is fully in support of 
zoning ordinances, opaque-cover 
laws, and special regulatory 
control of new technology like 
soft-core cable and dial-a-porn. 
Brutality in an erotic context, he 
concludes, should be classified as 
“violent obscenity” and therefore 
disqualified as fully protected 

: free speech. In keeping with the 
radical-feminist interpretation of 
pornography he so articulately 
demolishes, Downs feels that 
something he squeamishly calls 
‘minimal standards of reticence” 
(as well as the dicey and 
inconclusive statistical evidence 
linking porn with violent crime) 
justify some sort of restriction of 
the nature of the pornographic 
images available on the market. 
What he fails to take into account, 
however, is that censorship 
makes bad psychological sense 
inasmuch as the prohibition of 
erotic fantasies makes them all 
the more enthralling and 
treacherous. Where there’s a will, 
there’s a way, and if someone is 
batty enough to forcibly conscript 
a real-live sex toy in order to 
stage a bondage fantasy he rips 
off from the nauseous pages of 
cheap smut, you can be sure that 
he is cunning enough to grub up 
his candy on the black market, no 
matter how illegal we make it or 
how often we tell him what a 
naughty boy he’s being. 

— Daniel Harris 
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by Edward Batchelder 


Continued from page 1 

and technology directly, but rather in 
terms of how they have affected our 
perception of five different areas: nature, 
history, language, art, and human 
evolution. According to Hardison’s 
thesis, the areas have each undergone 
such extreme change in the last century 
that they can be said to have in effect 
“disappeared,” leaving us to grapple 
with the world using terms and 
assumptions that are no longer 
applicable. The individuals who have 
grasped the radical nature of this change 
— from atomic physicists to modern 
artists — are forced to speak a new 
language, so new that they can barely 
communicate with the rest of us. 

Clearly, Hardison means his book to 
be a bridge between these two worlds, a 
primer on the new age for those of us still 
enmeshed in the old one. Unfortunately, 
in his zeal to explain everything to us, he 
comes across less as an enlightening sage 
than as a brilliant but somewhat tiresome 
uncle, and the breadth of his overview 
leaves one hungering for specifics. On 
those occasions when he does drop into a 
detailed explanation — for example, of 
Christo’s Running Fence, or concrete 
poetry, or fractal geometry — he still 
doesn’t manage to communicate more 
than the broad theoretic outlines. Like 
many grand syntheses for the general 
reader, the book becomes trapped in the 
language of gallery catalogues and 
college textbooks. 

Despite all this, Hardison’s book does 
have its strengths. He makes a lucid 
distinction between modernist art, which 
is stylistically innovative but essentially 
nostalgic in orientation (Pound, Eliot, 
and Joyce), and modern art, which is not 
only innovative but also embraces the 
modern world (Gertrude Stein, William 
Carlos Williams). He is surprisingly good 
in his explanation of Dada as well, and 
gives an amusing exegesis on how the 
newspaper is essentially a Dadaist event, 
“a haphazard mosaic of columns of 
different lengths, of photographs, of 
headlines of varying sizes of type and 
column width. .. The only element 
connecting the stories on the front page is 
coincidence: they all happened within 24 
hours before the paper was printed.” 
Television, with its radical discontinuity 
between programs, advertisements, and 
news bulletins, is of course another 
Dadaist event, as, to a certain extent, is 
postmodern architecture, with its love of 
“quotations” from different sources. 

Although Hardison doesn’t say as 
much, we do seem to live in an 
essentially Dadaist world, yet we manage 
in the face of increasing discontinuity 
and complexity to interpret it and even to 
impose an order of sorts on it. 
Technology may have radically altered 
our vision, but we continue to draw 
many of the same conclusions about 
what we see. Hardison’s central thesis — 
that society has undergone a phase 
transition over the course of the century 
— commits him to focusing on the 
discontinuities in our experience rather 
than the continuities. 

In this respect it’s worth looking at 
how Hardison views the recent 
development of fractal geometry. 
Fractals combine complex mathematical 
formulas with chance operations to 
discern the order behind apparently 
random phenomena — the formations of 
mountain ranges, for instance, or the 
patterns of cloud and weather systems. 
They don’t present a precise picture of 
nature, in the way that naturalist 
drawings of the 19th century attempted 
to; rather, they present a model of how 
nature works, a dynamic parallel that we 
can use to understand and predict natural 
processes. 

In its way, fractal geometry represents 
a radical change in scientific procedure, 
since it implies that we can never know 
nature as it actually is, but can only 
approximate it. It’s a sizable leap, though, 
to assert as Hardison does that nature has 
effectively disappeared as a result of this 
change. Fractals might as easily be seen 
as just another step in a process of 
understanding, like Euclidean geometry 
or the discovery of the laws of 
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O.B. Hardison, Jr. 


perspective during the Renaissance. 

Even more astonishing than this 
purported disappearance of nature, 
though, is the disappearance of art. 
Hardison, a former director of the Folger 
Shakespeare Library in Washington, DC, 
seems to believe that fractal images and 
computer poetry pose a significant 
challenge to our idea of creativity. Yet the 
theories that he advances about 
creativity throughout the book seem 
surprisingly old-fashioned. We hear, for 
instance, that “Artis. ..an effort toname 
the real world”; “The poet is supposed to 
represent reality in language”; “Art... 
imitates what exists”; and ‘‘Poetry’s 
mission has always been to tell the 
truth.” These are straw dogs, and it’s no 
wonder they go up in flames before the 
slight heat of computers and fractals. 
Somewhere along the line the idea that 
art is a subjective and interpretive act, 
one that has less to do with reality or 
theories of reality than with the artist, 
has gotten lost. 

Too often Hardison comes across as a 
sort of dictator of a conceptual 
population; when something no longer 
suits his purposes, he simply 
“disappears” it, although the logic of the 
whole business is not necessarily clear to 
anyone else. The fact that the world is 
moving toward one universal culture or 
that art and architecture are becoming 
increasingly abstract doesn’t exactly 
mean that history has disappeared. The 
fact that this century has seen Dadaist 
poetry, concrete poetry, and the 
advanced linguistic games of the French 
Oulipo group doesn’t exactly mean that 
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Hillel Schwartz 


language has disappeared. The fact that 
computers can generate fractal images 
many people can’t distinguish from 
modern painting doesn’t exactly indicate 
that art has disappeared. There’s a 
tendency toward faulty syllogisms at 
work here, one that crops up in each 
section of the book. 

In a revealing interview with the New 
York Times, Hardison mentions that 20 
years ago he was “kind of despairing” 
about the future of humanity, but then 
“just got tired of being a pessimist.” This 
may account for what is perhaps the 
most disturbing facet of Disappearing 
Through the Skylight: the enthusiasm 
that Hardison manages to bring up for 
every aspect of the new. Technology has 
not only altered Hardison’s vison, it 
seems to have given him a second, 
distinctly rosy pair of glasses. Even his 
most radical disappearing act — the 
supplanting of the very idea of what it 
means to be human by progressively 
more subtle and intelligent forms of 
computer-chip technology — is treated 
glowingly. In one passage he speaks of 
“shining constructs of silicon and gold” 
that will “sail the spaces between 
worlds.” And in the book’s final line, 
quoting Yeats, Hardison imagines the 
visions these silicon beings will have “Of 
what is past, passing, or to come.” 

It’s at this point, as Hardison moves 
from social history to visionary 
rhapsody, that it is possible to consider 
the book from an entirely different angle, 
to place it squarely within the context of 
what might be called millennial 
literature. 
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llennium 


Clustering predominantly around the 
ends and beginnings of ages, millennial 
literature tends to manifest itself in either 
apocalyptic predictions or utopian 
fantasies; its unifying feature, according 
to Hillel Schwartz in Century’s End: A 
Cultural History of the Fin de Siécle from 
the 990s through the 1990s, is exactly this 
preoccupation with “what is past, 
passing, or to come.” It’s a literature 
generated by anxiety, by a sense of 
irreversible, accelerating change, and 
above all by a belief that the society is at 
some critical juncture, unprecedented in 
human history. It is, in short, the 
literature of our era — from Helen 
Caldicott to treatises on the Harmonic 
Conjunction. Yet as Schwartz’s book 
makes clear, it’s the literature of a 
number of other eras as well. Copiously 
researched and ironic in tone, if a bit 
ornate in style (phrases like “for the 
nonce” and “t’would be possible” 
indicate the hazards of perhaps too much 
research), Century’s End draws on 
everything from scholarly histories to 
covers of The Weekly World News to 
document what Schwartz calls “fin de 
siécle vertigo.” 

Each society, of course, creates its own 
eras, and its own visions of apocalypse 
and utopia. The ancient Etruscans based 
their centuries not on years, but on the 
life span of a generation's longest-lived 
member. Medieval Jews at one point 
followed four calendars simultaneously 
— a liturgical 19-year lunisolar calendar 
and three others dating from the 
beginning of creation, the beginning of 
exile, and the conquest of Babylon. 
Moslems began their calendars at 
Mohammed's Hegira, and Christians at 
the birth of Christ. 

These calendars were complex systems 
of prediction and time-keeping that had 
as much to do with Biblical prophecies, 
historical coincidences, and astronomical 
events as with mathematics. Shiite 
Moslems awaited the arrival of the 
Mahdi, a great political leader who 
would unite the faith at the beginning of 
every century after the Hegira. Jews 
predicted the coming of the true Messiah, 
yet also took comfort during times of 
persecution in historical symmetries — 
400 years of suffering in Egypt would be 
matched by 400 years in exile under the 
Romans. Christians predicted a second 
coming of Christ, and alternately forecast 
the birth of the anti-Christ. 
Fundamentalist Christians, on the basis 
of a statement in Matthew 24, still predict 
the end of the world within a generation 
of the return of the Jews to Israel. 

In the face of all this, our own anxieties 
as we approach the year 2000 come to 
seem like so many wheels spinning 
freely in space, completely detached 
from the temporal workings of the 
universe. This is, more or less, Schwartz's 
central thesis. The turn of a millennium is 
a psychic, rather than an objective, 
phenomenon, and if earlier societies 
believed in a religious millennium, we 
have merely technologized it. The 
apocalypse we conjure up is of nuclear 
annihilation, or ecological catastrophe. 
The utopia we envision is one of untold 
prosperity based on fusion energy, or of 
silicon intelligences floating through 
space. The next 10 years will be filled 
with any number of books like 
Hardison’s, masking themselves in 
scientific observations, but being in their 
own ways merely psychological events, 
attempts to impose some sort of meaning 
on the end of the century and the 
millennium. 

Schwartz finds in fin de siécle periods 
the recurring image of the Roman god 
Janus — the presiding spirit of 
beginnings and endings, the two-headed 
god, looking backward into one age and 
forward into another. These two faces, 
though, can as easily be the comic and 
tragic masks of the Greeks, representing 
the lighter and the darker aspects of any 
change, or perhaps merely the extremes 
of optimism and pessimism that tend to 
mark the end of an age. The significance 
of the image is in its duality, its sense of 
balance. It’s an important image to hold 
onto as we slip irrevocably into the year 
2000. 








THE STATE OF THE LANGUAGE, 
edited by Christopher Ricks and 
Leonard Michaels. University of 
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e know that language 

evolves. Perhaps we can 

recall a diagram of the 

Indo-European tree with 
English, “our” language, at one tip of the 
Germanic branch. It is a very large tree, 
and, schematically, Modern English 
occupies as small and recent a place as 
Homo sapiens depicted against the age of 
dinosaurs. It does not follow, however, 
that English is the summit flower, or that 
it has reached its final stage of evolution. 
Rather, English exists, as do all 
languages, in a state of tension — caught 
between the conservative impulse to 
standardize it and the pluralistic impulse 
to diversify it. And there are those in 
both camps who would consciously 
neutralize or neuter aspects of English as 
a way of effecting social change. Like 
medieval physicians, these critics would 
bleed the language in an attempt to 
improve its political health. 

As we enter the 1990s, editors 
Christopher Ricks and Leonard Michaels 
present a chorus of diverse voices in a 
new edition of The State of the 
Language: 62 contributors who explore 
the inherent assumptions and 
prohibitions of English, and its relation 
to technology, politics, art, economics, 
religion, and grammar. Coming 10 years 
after the initial volume, the anthology 
mainly contains material by new 
contributors, with views tending toward 
the conservative in matters of usage (not 
unexpected, from grammarians and 
lexicographers), and observations 
ranging widely over the linguistic terrain, 
from graffiti to AIDS acronyms. Women 
contributors ponder “inclusive 
language”; traditionalists lament the 
mayhem wrought by media jargon; and 
former British subjects reject English in 
the pursuit of cultural identity. The 
editors have included a cross-section of 
writers and academics from both sides of 
the Atlantic — Kingsley Amis, Paul 
Muldoon, Alison Lurie, Hugh Kenner, 
and M.F.K. Fisher among them. A 
consensus doesn’t seem to be the point; 
language is shifting at a remarkable rate 
on many frontiers. 

During the American Revolution, 
pioneering lexicographer Noah Webster 
insisted on the distinction between 
British and American speech — later 
sanctioning such assaults on the King’s 
English as “It is me” and “Them horses 
are mine.” National language and 
national identity are inextricably linked. 
Today, in the Maze Prison in Northern 
Ireland, young men spend their time 
learning Irish. There is a “Language 
Martyrs Monument” in Bangladesh, and 
in the Philippines the Aquino 
government has encouraged the native 
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Watch your language 


Like it or not, English grows on us 


by Barbara Jordan 


Tagalog in response to political pressure. 
In his essay “English at Its Twilight’ 
Richard W. Bailey quotes Ngugi wa 
Thiong’o, a novelist and playwright from 
Kenya: “Language is a carrier of a 
people's culture. Culture is a carrier of 
people’s values. Values are a carrier of a 
people’s outlook or consciousness and 
sense of identity. So by destroying or 
underdeveloping people's languages, the 
colonizing nations were deliberately 
killing or underdeveloping the cultures, 


values, and consciousness of the people.” 


But can’t values and culture be 
communicated in any language? Yes, and 
no. Language carries conceptual ideas 
about time, for instance, oraboutthe ~ 
very way we think. The mechanistic 
notion of the mind as machine has been 
fostered by computers and technology in 
the late 20th century: we speak of 
processing our emotions; we interface 
with one another; we get turned on. In 
contrast, the Buddhist concept of the 
mind is “a still forest pool,” where 
thoughts ruffle or cloud the surface, 
which then returns to tranquility. We can 
grasp this conceit, but it is not a part of 
our ethos. In a clash of cultures, such an 
organic assumption about the nature of 


. consciousness may wither — just as the 


meaning of “humor” has diminished in 
our own language, where it once linked 
our moods and health to the four 
elements. 

“Language,” Bailey writes, “spreads 
from the center to the periphery; the 
periphery develops independent _ 
‘standards’ that first compete and then 
coexist with those of the homeland, and 
these new standards may in their turn 
become new centers of radiating 
influence.” Speaking directly out of this 
experience in his essay “On Not Being 


Milton: Nigger Talk in England Today,” 
David Dabydeen discusses how cultural 
life flows through the sound of language. 
Born in Guyana and educated in 
England, Dabydeen published Slave 
Song, a book of poems composed in 
Caribbean creole. He returned to creole 
after reading Sir Gawain and the Green 
Knight, saying “the sheer naked energy 
and brutality of the language, its ‘thew & 
sinew’ reminded me immediately of the 
creole of my childhood.” For Dabydeen, 
the language of Sir Gawain reflected the 
muscular harshness of medieval life in 
the north of England, just as the suffering 
of the Caribbean people had expressed 
itself in a raw and broken-sounding 
idiom. 

Words are like seeds; some grow and 
some die. “Every word has a biography, 
perhaps an inner life,” Michaels declares. 
Etymologically, we can trace attitudes 
and values, and find evidence of cultural 
crossroads — Arabic words entering the 
vocabulary in the Middle Ages, or place 
names whose roots extend into antiquity. 
But can English be changed from the 
inside out, as it were? Is there a difference 
between supplanting an indigenous 
language through conquest and 
imposing conventions on our own 
language through social pressure? Bailey 
argues that “we must consider the rather 
different nature of linguistic adaptation, 
a change that is often planned, managed, 
and promulgated by those who support a 
new tongue for new times.” 

In “Women and the Word” Hermione 
Lee discusses the current feminist 
concerns over the word “power.” “If the 
language is to be reinvented for 
feminists,” she comments, “the word 
power presents a crucial challenge — and 
invitation. Can it be transformed, or must 


antithesis to distinguish “good power” 
from “patriarchal power.” But, Lee 
discovers, the word “power” must still be 
invoked. It is like “witchcraft”: we hear 
of white witches and black witches, good 
witches and bad witches — but the word 
still trails along with it a sinister veil. (Just 
as “sinister” itself, from the Latin, 
meaning “left,” contains the kernel of the 
old superstition that left-handed people 
were diabolical.) Power can be used 
magnanimously or tyrannically; that it 
connotes the latter may say something 
about human nature. Obliterate that 
word, buffer it into a neutral zone, and 
another will replace it. 

Why do some changes feel artificial, 
even when convictions seem to support 
them? A case in point is a Protestant 
hymnal recently revised by the First 
Congregational Church in Amherst, 
Massachusetts, which Margaret A. 
Doody discusses in “Changing What We 
Sing.” Traditional hymns were altered to 
erase references to God as “He” or 
“Him”; God our “King” was replaced by 
eternal “spring” or “bring”; and military- 
sounding words were marched out of 
print. Even George Herbert's poem “The 
Elixir” was made to conform to 
“inclusive language.” Doody presents an 
excellent argument against what 
amounts to rewriting history to give the 
impression that our ancestors were not 
sexist or militant. There’s a difference 
between recognizing the validity of a 
spoken idiom, as Webster and Dabydeen 
did, and trying to impose a new idiom for 
political reasons. 

George Orwell said that ‘the great 
enemy of language is insincerity.” The 
new times may require a phrase that will 
wither opposition, one that becomes a 
moral imperative, such as ‘Operation 
Just Cause.” We may decide that “inner 
city” sounds more pleasant than 
“ghetto” or “slum,” as William Lutz 
points out in “The World of 
Doublespeak,” and such a neutral term 
implies that perhaps poverty doesn’t 
exist there. Yet if we purge language of its 
“negative” vitality, the alternatives are 
merely cosmetic; we don’t expunge 
reality in the process. Nor can we, 
through intellectual agreement — even 
when guided by principle — graft 
substitutes into practice unless the 
climate is hospitable. The sound of words 
carries their blood; their roots reveal their 
history; and their connotations and 
symbolic content resonate in poetry. The 
concerns raised by The State of the 
Language are more than academic; 
through its attentiveness to the most 
minute permutations of English, we 
perceive the conditions of culture. In this 
sense, we are both the physician and the 
patient: when we examine the language, 
we examine ourselves. 
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Devices and Desires 


P.D. JAMES 

Devices and Desires is P.D. James's 
latest and most chillingly intricate 
novel, her first since the hugely suc- 
cessful A Taste for Death. Again 
starring Adam Dalgliesh, the novel 
draws us inexorably into the tangled 
case of a psychopathic serial killer 
who is terrorizing the Norfolk head- 
land where Dalgliesh is vacationing. 
Knopf 
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Hollywood- A Novel of 
America in the 1920's 


GORE VIDAL 

With Hollywood, Gore Vidal brings 
his sequence of American historical 
novels to modern times : the final 
years of Woodrow Wilson and the 
corruption-riddled Harding era, 
when Hollywood first set out to re- 
create America and America to re- 
create the world. 

Mingling fictional and actual charac- 
ters, Vidal's Hollywood is an ambi- 
tious and dramatic narrative of the 
emergence of the world in which we 


live. 
Random House $19.95 
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iterary memoirs are 
always exercises in bad 
faith. Even though 
writers swear their 
disclosures are fact, they can 
really only create a calculated 
persona, a narrative voice that’s a 
manufactured carapace molded 
from the ego’s steamy vat of 
memories, dreams, and desires. 
Authors conceal as much as they 
reveal, using honesty creatively, 
either as mask or revelation. 
Sensitive autobiographers 
recognize this conflict between 
fiction and confession, and 
superb recent memoirs by 
Russian expatriate Andrei 
Sinyavsky (Abram Tertz), 
Spanish novelist Juan Goytisolo, 
and West African writer Wole 
Soyinka portray the self as a 
chameleonic mythmaker, an 
inveterate yarn spinner. Delving 
deeply into their pasts, these 
authors know that what they 
return with are at most gilded 
truths. 

As Goytisolo claims in 
Forbidden Territory: Memoirs 
1931-1956 (North Point Press, 
$18.95), remembrances 
transported to the page lose 
authenticity: “Like dreams 
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your changeable personality in 
those years, with its often 
antithetical features, tempts you 
to grant it a later coherence that, 
despite its teleological truth, will 
be a subtle form of betrayal.” 
Writers aren't dishonest only 
because they fall prey to the 
ambiguities of creating psychic 
order out of chaos; they also want 
to protect their small, private 
spaces. We don’t need 
Kierkegaard to remind us that 
where a secret has been 
dislodged and published, a kind 
of malign emptiness remains. 
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Memory legerdemain 


Novel approaches to autobiography 


by Bill Marx 





fictive reconstruction, is essential 
in any attempt to grasp the past. 
And how betrayal, in the form of 
political and cultural repression, 
can shape a writer's creative 
vision. The most unusual of the 
three books, Sinyavsky’s 
Goodnight! (Viking, $22.95), is a 
hybrid memoir/novel. 
Sinyavsky, who now teaches at 
the Sorbonne, recounts, largely 
without indignation, a familiar 
sequence in Russian literary 
history: his arrest in 1965 for 
having sent literary texts to the 
West under the pseudonym 
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Andrei Sinyavsky 


sentence to a labor camp. The 
memoir, which is divided into 
five sections, is not a 
chronological rehash of 
Sinyavsky’s experiences as a 
precocious student, a gulag 
prisoner, and a Sorbonne prof, 
but a fascinating fantasia that 
jumps freely in time from the 
writer's past to the present. The 
routines of incarceration are 
interspersed with essays, plays, 
meditations, dreams, and stories 
that express art’s rebellion 
against authoritarian brutality. In 
one of the book’s best sections, 
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Wole Soyinka 


reached the ceiling, and which 
was not make of stone or bronze 
or any normal material but of 
pure coldness, of something like 
methane or nitrogen reduced to 
absolute zero.” 

Tertz, Sinyavsky’s feisty 
doppelganger, embodies the 
writer’s imaginative self, his 
assertion of freedom in the face of 
paranoid conformity. As 
Sinyavsky is interrogated by the 
KGB, he interrupts the 
questioning with bits of an 
unfinished black farce, The 
Mirror: “1 don’t think that the 
universe of prison can be grasped 
except by projecting its walls into 





bourgeois society that turns his 
fantasies into vitriolic prose 
try. 

The first volume of Goytisolo’s 
candid and tangy memoir (the 
second is scheduled for June 
release) is more straightforward 
than his fiction; it follows his life 
chronologically, from his upper- 
class upbringing in Barcelona to 
self-exile and literary success in 
Paris during the mid ‘50s. Only 
occasional italicized sections, 
which contemplate writing about 
the past, recall the bracing 
excesses of his fiction: ‘The initial 
impulse to tell all, to accept 
metaphorically the painful goring 
of the bull, dissolves and loses 
shape when submitted to the 
insidious laws of written and oral 
narrative: to convert life into style 
would be to have the ingenuity or 
pretensions of an alchemist.” For 
Goytisolo, the joy and shame of 
transgression figure not only in 
artistic matters. One day he sees a 
Gypsy beat a mule, and the 
scene, “far from arousing feelings 
of mercy,” makes him ejaculate 
in his pants. Like Goodnight!, 
Goytisolo’s memoir sees the 
writer as a kind of inspired 
miscreant. 

A prequel to his delightful 1982 
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Nigerian village he grew up in 
during the ‘40s. This time the 
Nobel Prize winner isn’t 
interested in himself, but in 
celebrating how his father’s circle 
of Western-educated elite came 
into its own despite the growing 
conflicts between Christianity 
and native African religions, 
British colonialism and Nigerian 
independence. “Life,” he writes 
in the preface, “was lived 
robustly, but was marked also by 
an intense quest for a place ina 
new order, and one of a far more 
soul-searching dimension than 
the generation they spawned 
would later undertake.” Witha 
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Twenty-three stories 


in America. 





“Stunning . . . a fine, deeply 
rewarding collection from one 
of this country’s ablest writers.” 

—ANNE TYLER 












“ Dubus is the sort of writer who 
instructs the heart.” 
—ATLANTIC MONTHLY 








“ For the lyricism and directness 
of his language, the richness 
and precision of his observa- 
tions, and the generosity of his 
vision, he is among the best.” 
—VILLAGE VOICE 













“ Dubus’s characters resemble 
those of Raymond Carver .. . 
out the stories stand alone in 
their idiosyncratic spiritual 
cast.” 

—THE NEW YORK TIMES 
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of the stage’s conventions, 
inaccessible to us as a tangible 
reality, and existing only in the 
form of a writer's fantasies.” But 
dreaming is also a form of lying, 
and Goodnight! provides a 
running commentary on the 
guilty relationship between 
creative mind and memory. 
“Simply to reflect on what 
happens to us charges both the 
style and the subject. You light up 
your cigarette with a keen sense 
of your own sinfulness.” To write 
of the past you must imagine it, 
embellish it, and subtly distort it. 
Sinyavsky’s keenly aware of 


critics consider Spain’s greatest 
living novelist, also transformed 
himself into a gangster of belles- 
lettres, a surrealistic slasher, to 
escape from the sexually 
repressed, authoritarian regime 
of Franco’s Spain. When 
Goytisolo admitted to Jean Genet 
that he’d had homosexual 
experiences, Genet fired back: 
“Experiences! Everybody has 
experiences! You talk like an 
Anglo-Saxon pederast! I mean 
dreams, desires, fantasies!” It was 
the discovery of his “oneiric 
topography” — charted in his 
brilliant novels Count Julian, 
Marks of Identity, and Makbara 
— that freed Goytisolo from his 
bleak Catholic upbringing, 
family tragedies (his mother was 
killed in the late ‘30s during one 
of Franco’s air raids), and 
infatuation with Communism. 
Like Sinyavsky’s, Goytisolo’s 
free-wheeling imagination was 
traumatized into being. The self 
became raw material for 
experimentation, as did Spanish 
literature; his books are 
palpitating palimpsests, jagged 


creates a vital physical and 
spiritual landscape in which 
magic and capitalistic enterprise 
jostle for dominance. Soyinka is 
intent on evoking a way of life he 
admires and feels has been 
forgotten. He wields his 
imagination with a greater 
assurance than do Sinyavsky and 
Goytisolo. But by posing his 
father’s liberal attitudes against 
the more radical (and regressive) 
beliefs of succeeding groups, 
Soyinka guarantees that his 
affectionate evocation of the past 
will be more than just an exercise 
in nostalgia. Isard is a fable about 
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with real names, as in Aké, except 
in a few cases is to eliminate any 
pretense to factual accuracy in 
this attempted reconstruction of 
their times, thoughts, and 
feelings. Like most voyages, this 
one has not followed the itinerary 
I so confidently mapped out for 
it.” 

What strikes me in the 
memoirs by Soyinka, Sinyavsky, 
and Goytisolo is their willingness 
to take imaginative risks by 
departing from the stereotypical 
“just the facts, ma’am” trip down 
memory lane. Compare their 
adventurousness with the 
square-jawed approach of a 
couple of recent American 
literary memoirs, by Reynolds 
Price (Clear Pictures) and John 
Updike (Self-Consciousness). 
Both books are well written, 
particularly Updike’s, but as their 
titles suggest, they're also smug, 
tidy, and cramped, all too willing 
to stay within prescribed prosaic 
limits. “I have steered my unique 
little craft carefully,” admits 
Updike,“at the same time 
doubting that carefulness is the 
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Prosody unbound 
Sympathy for the bedeviled prose poem 


by David Barber 


WHO WHISPERED NEAR ME, 
by Killarny Clary. Farrar Straus 
Giroux, 66 pages, $14.95. 


THE WORLD DOESN’T END, 
by Charles Simic. Harcourt 
Brace, 74 pages, $17.95. 

ermaphrodites, hybrids, 
H half-breeds — call them 

what you will, prose 
poems often seem to be the 
freakish progeny of mutated 
designs and contradictory 
impulses. What end do those 
justified margins serve? Is the 
line-break the last divide between 
the provinces of poetry and prose, 
and, if so, what good can come of 
fence-sitting? Dickering over the 
slippery status of this nonce genre 
has long been a favorite parlor 
game among poets indulging in 
after-hours shoptalk. But it’s in 
practice, naturally, that the case 
for prose poetry will be advanced 
or found wanting. 

We mainly have the French to 
thank — or blame — for the 
prose poem. It was Baudelaire 
who christened the form (“petits 
poémes en prose”) in the 1850s 
and glamorized it in the 
tempestuous paragraphs of his 
posthumous book, Paris Spleen. 
The poet regarded his 
andertaking not as an experiment 
but as a mission. “Who among us, 
in his moments of ambition,” he 
wrote, “has not dreamed of the 
miracle of a poetic prose ... 
supple enough and rugged 
enough to adapt itself to the 
lyrical impulses of the soul, the 
undulations of reverie, the jibes 
of conscience?” Perhaps there’s 
something innately Gallic about 
this particular crossover dream; 
Rimbaud, Mallarmé, Ponge, and 
Char stand with Baudelaire as its 
most able and ardent 
practitioners. Across the 
Channel, however, the miracle of 
poetic prose was consecrated not 
by poets but by novelists: the 
most intensely lyrical passages of 
Joyce and Woolf mixed the 
bloodlines of poetry and prose 
for good. Is it any wonder, then, 
that in English the prose poem 
seems to drift about 
panhandling? No longer a radical 
subversion of prosodic stricture, 
no longer a convincing retreat 
from artifice, it’s a form that lacks 
a native foothold in tradition, a 
homegrown aesthetic mandate. 

That’s why contemporary 
American poets who do more 
than dabble good-naturedly in 
the prose poem are bound to 
attract a certain vexed scrutiny, if 
not arched eyebrows and 
sidelong looks. Although we 
have learned to appreciate poetry 
of both the raw and the cooked 
variety, many of us are 


understandably squeamish about - 


the sort that comes across as half- 
baked. To make an enterprise of 
completely eschewing the 
customary line-break can’t help 
but raise questions over what 
poetic principles have been 
gained or lost in the bargain, 
what cunning or passion or 
delusion has driven the writer to 
divvy up loyalties. So when two 
poets of such exceedingly 
different temperaments as 
Killarny Clary and Charles Simic 
each publish volumes of prose 
poems in the same calendar year, 
it’s an occasion for sharpening 
scruples and burying biases. 

The untitled prose paragraphs 
that make up Killarny Clary’s 
first full-length collection exude a 
curious blend of austerity and 
extravagan ir compact, 
unadorned ‘on the page 
and stripped-down language 
intimate self-effacement, 





restraint, withdrawal; their 
hothouse mindfulness and 
murmurous cadences insinuate 
trances, portents, premonitions. 
All the watermarks of verse are 
detectable here: a fastidious 
alertness to measure, an elliptical, 
allusive concentration, a 
predisposition toward metaphor, 
a lyric pitch. But by casting these 
highly wrought, determinedly 
fragmentary meditations as 
prose, Clary plays both ends 
against the middle, appealing to 
the structural unity of exposition 
and narrative while courting a 
tremulous, open-ended poetics of 
irresolution and flux. 

Who Whispered Near Me reads 
like a lapidary diary or the 
transcripts of a painstaking 
interior monologue. Steadfast 
and fretful at once, Clary’s voice 
oscillates with all the sturdy 
delicacy of the needle on a 
Richter scale, recording this 
quiver of mood and sensation, 
that shudder of memory, these 
throbs of absence and loss. It’s a 
taxing performance, and the poet 
knows it. “I am tired of the 
differences that add up to what 
comes in or goes out and the 
measure of how far,” she owns, 
“tired of the continual 
arrangements I make with my 
clothes and the weather to keep 
myself appropriate, a fair balance 
for the variable.” But here Clary 
doth protest too much: time and 
again she invites variability to do 
with her what it will, to shuttle 
her back and forth between 
things mystical and things 
mundane. What gives her 
reveries the ring of poetry is the 
way she abandons herself to 
perpetual shifts of perception and 
changes of heart without 
relinquishing her evenness of 
tone and precision of phrasing 
and imagery. It’s reminiscent of 
the kind of detail-laden, spindrift 
lyricism English textbooks have 
canonized as ‘stream of 
consciousness,” harking back to 
Mrs. Dalloway and Molly Bloom 
rather than to Rimbaud and 
Baudelaire. Too often an excuse 
for marshy obscurity and helter- 
skelter syntax, the rubric actually 
does well by Clary. Instead of 
churning up a white-water froth, 
her flow of private reckoning 
seeks its own level amid reflexive 
admonishments and rebukes. 
The poet brooks no writerly 
legerdemain: “I won’t convince 
with trickery. I won’t move or 
rest with it.” 

When subjectivity becomes 
one’s prime subject, the risk is 
succumbing to bloodlessness or 
claustrophobia. By and large, 
Clary evades this trap by 
counterpointing her chronic 
chafing and self-reflection with 
an unvarnished chronicle of her 
daily milieu. No mean feat — for 
the poet happens to make her 
home in the realm of the Richter 
scale, a perennially balmy, 
devotedly insouciant Los Angeles 
that would seem from its press 
clippings to be fatal to the sort of 
studious introspection and 
metaphysical exertions that Clary 
favors. To her credit, LA’s 
vaunted lethargy doesn’t prove 
lethal to the stirrings of poetry. 
But distilled under the relentless 
influence, as she writes, of “a 
similar sun, the almost predictable 
moods of the moon, seasonal 
weather holding its shape for 
planned vacations,” it’s a poetry 
of residual dislocation, rueful 
ironies, habitual second-guessing, 
and nettlesome paradoxes. Which 
is another reason —.and perhaps 
the strongest argument — for why 
it feels oddly right and rich as 


prose. 

Quirky, cagy, and wise, 
Charles Simic beguiles readers 
with a poker-faced wit and 
ingratiating outlandishness. He's 
at it again in his 12th book, a 
remarkable sequence of prose 
poems that takes as its epigraph a 
jaunty koan from Fats Waller: 
“Let's waltz the rumba.” Leave it 
to Simic to charm and disarm in 
one fell swoop: he just may have 
cornered the most inspired 
metaphor yet for the rule- 
tweaking, eye-opening utility of 
the Baudelairean two-step. 

It is Simic’s distinction to be 
one of our few poets who make 
the old dodge of surrealism safe 
again — no, let’s say perilous 
again. Always precise, always 
economical, his poetry needles 
the commonplace with winsome 
conundrums and prickly 
epiphanies, gnomic occasions for 
the vernacular to break bread 
with the supernatural. For Simic, 
face value is just another mask; 
nothing's more fishy than the 
familiar object or the shopworn 
expression. And in The World 
Doesn’t End, it takes Simic only a 
handful of sentences at a time, a 
few deft strokes per page, to root 
his prose poems in the fox-in-the- 
henhouse folk traditions of the 
riddle, the parable, and the fable: 

My guardian angel is 
afraid of the dark. He 
pretends he’s not, sends me 
ahead, tells me he'll be along 

in a moment. Pretty soon I 

can’t see a thing. “This must 

be the darkest corner of 
heaven,” someone whispers 
behind my back. It turns out 
her guardian angel is miss- 

ing too. “It’s an outrage,” I 

tell her. “The dirty little 

cowards leaving us_ all 
alone,” she whispers. And of 

course, for all we know, I 

might be a hundred years 

old already, and she just a 

_ sleepy little girl with glasses. 

The world of which Simic 
speaks has from the start been 
torn in two — the New and the 
Old. Born in Yugoslavia in 1938, 
he writes with the haunted irony 
of one whose bones carry the 
memory of a sundered wartime 
Europe even after having long | 
embraced the West. This, too, 
gives Simic’s touchstone 
surrealism the thrum of palpable 
experience rather than merely the 
trill of literary invention. The 
cryptic social and psychological 
verities lurking under the skin of 
such absurdist lines as ‘““My 
mother was a braid of black 
smoke” or “We were so poor I 
had to take the place of the bait in 
the mousetrap” possess an 
integrity and immediacy that 
would draw a sage smile from 
surrealist godfather André 
Breton. Simic’s tongue may be in 
his cheek, but we know his hand 
is over his heart. With their 
capricious ghosts and talking 
dogs, their eavesdropping 
teacups and conspiratorial 
clouds, World's spare little court- 
jester texts repeatedly dupe 
history and memory into forking 
over the keys to the kingdom. 

The alchemy Simic pulls off 
with his tomfoolery won't 
necessarily win converts to the 
prose poem. The form may be 
doomed to be seen as, at best, a 
kind of covert novelty — like an 
umbrella that conceals a sword or 
a double agent's reversible 
trenchcoat. Then again, when a 
master turncoat like Simic begins 
to waltz across the pitched lines 
of poetry and prose, it can make a 
mockery of the squabble 
altogether. oO 
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Beatrice Hawley’s death in 1985 
at age forty-one took from American 
poetry a unique and accomplished 
voice. In The Collected Poems of 
Beatrice Hawley, editor Denise 
Levertov has brought for the first time 
the contents of the poet’s two pub- 
lished books, plus more than fifty 
poems never before collected. 
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\FRIDAY/26 

“MERRILL’S VALERY: AN 
EROTICS OF TRANSLATION” 
is a talk by Jeffrey Mehiman at 1 
p-m. at Boston University, rm, 624, 
745 Comm Ave, Boston. Part of a 
weekly series of seminars on 
translation. Free; call 353-4020. 
‘SUNDAY/28 

COWBOY POETS STUART 
‘DISCHELL AND TOM LUX read 
from their works at 4:30 p.m, at the 
Trident Booksellers and Café, 338 
Newbury St., Boston. Sponsored 
by Well Read at the Trident. 
Donation $2; call 267-8688. 
MONDAY/29 

STONE SOUP POETRY at 
Charlie’s Tap features readings by 
Deb Oestreicher and Riq Hospodar 
at 8 p.m. at the Green Street Grill, 
280 Green St., Cambridge. Open 
reading follows. Cover $3; call 
227-0845. 

TUESDAY/30 

SUSAN NELSON reads from her 
work at 8 p.m. at the Community 
Church Bldg., 565 Boylston St., 
Copley Square, Boston. Sponsord 
by New Writers’ Collective. Open 
reading follows. Free; call 
742-1538. 

POETS CYRUS CASSELLS AND 
KIM VAETH read from their 
works at 7:45 p.m. at the Boston 
Center for Adult Education, 5 
Comm Ave, Boston. Admission $2; 
call 267-4430. 

WEDNESDAY /31 

POETS FORREST GANDER 
AND ROSANNA WARREN read 
from their works at 8 p.m. at the 
Cambridge YMCA, 820 Mass Ave, 
Cambridge. Sponsored by 
Dolphin-Moon Reading Series. 
Donation $2; call 924-4290. 
THURSDAY/1 

KIMIKO HAHN, director of New 
York’s Word of Mouth literature 
project, reads from her work at 8 
p.m. at the ICA, 955 Boylston St., 
Boston. Admission $5, $4 students 
and seniors. Call 266-5152. 
FRIDAY/2 

POETS CLAUDIA 
BUCKHOLTS, RAYMOND 
MCNEICE, AND MARTHA 


PE 
TH 


VOLUME 2 IN THE HOLME TRILOGY 


By Jan Fridegard 
Translated by Robert E. Bjork 
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by Robin Dougherty 


RAMSEY read from their works at 
8 p.m. at the Newton Arts Center, 
61 Washington Park, Newtonville. 
Admission $3; call 964-3424. 
“TRANSLATION INTO 
THEORY (AFTER BENJAMIN)” 
is a talk by Richard Sieburth at 1 
p-m. at Boston University, rm. 624, 
745 Comm. Ave., Boston. Part of a 
weekly series of seminars on 
translation. Free; call 353-4020. 
ERICA JONG signs copies of her 
new book, Any Woman’s Blues, at 
12:30 p.m. at Lauriat’s Copley 
Place, Boston. Free. 
SATURDAY /3 

STORYTELLER JENNIFER 
JUSTICE tells “Bedtime Stories for 
Grown-ups” at 8 p.m. at First 
Church Congregational, 11 Garden 
St., Harvard Square, Cambridge. 
Tickets $9 in advance, $10 at the 
door. Call 776-4514. 

SUNDAY /4 

CHRISTINE GEBHARD AND 
PAULINE KALEDOS read from 
their works at 4:30 p.m. at the 
Trident Booksellers and Café, 338 
Newbury St., Boston. Sponsored 
by Well Read at the Trident. 
Donation $2; call 267-8688. 
MONDAY/5 

NEW ENGLAND POETRY 
CLUB holds a reading of love 
poems by members at 8 p.m. (come 
early to register to read) at Tichnor 
Lounge, Boylston Hall, Harvard 
Yard. Free. 

TUESDAY /6° 

P.D. JAMES reads from her new 
book, Devices and Desires, at 6 
p.m. at the Boston Public Library, 
Copley Square, Boston. Reception 


PLE 


DA 


. “Fridegard’s trilogy is one of the most 
beautiful pieces of literature | know. 
Though set in Viking times, it touches on 
many issues relevant today.” - Torborg 
Lundell. The Vikings, romanticized in so 
many books and movies, are not heroes 
to their slaves, who find the strength to 
Stand up to them in People of the Dawn. 
The clash between paganism and Chris- 
tianity splits 9th-century Sweden in this 
second volume of Fridegard's trilogy. Its 


cinematic clarity and vividness is 


perfectly realized in Robert E. Bjork's 
prize-winning English translation. A 
volume in our series, Modern Scandi- 
navian Literature in Translation $19.95 


cloth, $8.50 paper 


Land of Wooden Gods 
Volume 1 in the Holme Trilogy 
$19.95 cloth, $8.95 paper 


follows at the Harvard Book Store 
Café, 190 Newbury St., Boston. 
Sponsored by the Harvard Book 
Store Spring Author Series. Free. 
MONIQUE ILLONA reads from 
her work at 8 p.m. at the 
Community Church Bldg., 565 
Boylston St., Copley Square, 
Boston. Sponsord by New Writers’ 
Collective. Open reading follows. 
Free; call 742-1538. 

FRIDAY/9 

“A PERFORMANCE TEXT OF 
THE ILLIAD’ is a talk by Stanley 
Lombardo at 1 p.m. at Boston 
University, rm. 624, 745 Comm 
Ave, Boston. Part of a weekly 
series of seminars on translation. 
Free; call 353-4020. 

SUNDAY/11 

POETS ALICIA GASPAR DE 
ALBA AND THYLIAS MOSS 
read from their works at 4:30 p.m. 
at the Trident Booksellers and 
Café, 338 Newbury St., Boston. 
Sponsored by Well Read at 

the Trident. Donation $2; call 
267-8688. 

TUESDAY/13 

POETS KOSTA DEMOS AND 
HARLEN WELSH read from their 
works at 7:45 p.m. at the Boston 
Center for Adult Education, 5 
Comm Ave, Boston. Admission $2; 
call 267-4430. _ 

OPEN READING OF POETRY 
FOR VALENTINE’S DAY begins 
at 8 p.m. at the Community Church 
Bldg.,565 Boylston St., Copley 
Square, Boston. Sponsored by New 
Writers’ Collective. Free; call ' 
742-1538. 

WEDNESDAY/14 


“LOVESICK” a Valentine’s Day 
benefit for Associated Writing 
Programs, featuring readings by 
Seamus Heaney, Grace Paley, 
Jayne Anne Phillips, Sharon Olds, 
and Gerald Stern, begins at 8 p.m. 
at Sanders Theatre, Quincy and 
Kirkland Sts., Cambridge. 
Admission $10, $5 students. Call 
495-2454. 

FRIDAY/16 

“PINDAR IN TRANSLATION: 
ONE MADMAN 
TRANSLATING ANOTHER?” 
is a talk by D.S. Carne-Ross at 1 
p-m. at Boston University, rm. 
624, 745 Comm Ave, Boston. Part 
of a weekly series of seminars 

on translation. Free; call 

353-4020. 

TUESDAY/20 

RICHARD HAY reads from his 
work at 8 p.m. at the Community 
Church Bldg., 565 Boylston St., 
Copley Square, Boston. Sponsord 
by New Writers’ Collective. Open 
reading follows. Free; call 
742-1538. 

WEDNESDAY /21 

HENRY HAMPTON, executive 
producer of the TV documentary 
Eyes on the Prize, reads from 
Voices of Freedom, the companion 
volume to the civil-rights 
documentary, at 6 p.m. at the Old 
Cambridge Baptist Church, 1151 
Mass Ave, Cambridge. Reception 
follows at the Harvard Book Store, 
1256 Mass Ave, Cambridge. 
Sponsored by the Harvard 

Book Store Spring Author Series. 
Free. 

MARY WINIFRED HOOD AND 
ANDY SINGER read from their 
works at 8 p.m. at the Cambridge 
YMCA, 820 Mass Ave, Cambridge. 
Sponsored by Dolphin-Moon 
Reading Series. Donation $2; call 
924-4290. 

CHRISTOPHER HITCHENS 
speaks on cultural literacy at 7:30 
p.m. at Boston University, rm. 202, 
710 Comm Ave, Boston. Sponsored 
by Agni Review. Free; call 
353-5389. 

THURSDAY/22 

POET SONIA SANCHEZ reads 


from her work at 8 p.m. at the 
ICA, 955 Boylston St., Boston. 
Admission $5, $4 students and 
seniors. Call 266-5152. 

FRIDAY /23 

“TRANSLATING MEDIEVAL 
ARABO-ANDALUSIAN 
POEMS VIA SPANISH 
VERSIONS” is a talk by 
Christopher Middleton at 1 p.m. 
at Boston University, rm. 624, 745 
Comm Ave, Boston. Part of a 
weekly series of seminars on 
translation. Free; call 353-4020. 
MONDAY /26 

SALLY CRAGIN AND ANNE E. 
PLUTO read from their works at 8 
p.m. at Charlie’s Tap, 280 Green 
St., Cambridge. Admission $2. 
TUESDAY /27 

TIM O'BRIEN reads from The 
Things They Carried, a collection 
of short stories about a platoon of 
soldiers in Vietnam, at 5:30 p.m. 
at the Brattle Theatre, Harvard 
Square, Cambridge. Sponsored 
by Wordsworth Readings. Free, 
but tickets required and available 
two weeks in advance from 
Wordsworth Books and the 
Brattle Theatre. Call 354-5201. 
RAPHAEL WOLFE reads from 
his work at 8 p.m. at the 
Community Church Bldg., 565 
Boylston St., Copley Square, 
Boston. Sponsored by New 
Writers’ Collective. Open reading 
follows. Free; call 742-1538. 
READING IN REAL LIFE 
COMMONWEALTH 
LITERACY CAMPAIGN is 
seeking fulltime VISTA 
volunteers to work on a variety of 
literacy projects in Massachusetts 
communities. For information 
call 727-5717 or write 
Commonwealth Literacy 
Campaign, 100 Nashua St., rm. 
946, Boston 02114. 

DEADLINE INFORMATION 
PLS CALENDAR is published 
on the last Friday of each month. 
Send or bring your listing to PLS 
Calendar, Boston Phoenix, 126 
Brookline Avenue, Boston 02215 
by 5 p.m. on the second-to-last 
Thursday of the month. 


“A book to be savored.... 


“Filled with wisdom, and written in a beautifully simple, 


7 


almost poetic style? - Brian Weiss, M.D., author of 


Many Lives, Many Masters 


From the American Book Award-winning author of 


The-Dancing Wu Li Masters comes a brilliant synthesis 
of New Age thinking as applied to everyday life. 


“Zukav challenges us to realize our personal power 


and he provides some useful tools to do so... 


THE SEAT OF THE SOUL 


is an engaging description of the territory of 


transformation. Even more important are Zukav’s insights 


on how to travel the terrain of self-development.” 
~ Michael Toms, founder and host of National Public 
Radio series “New Dimensions” 


available at bookstores or from NEBRASKA 


University of Nebraska Press - 901 N 17 - Lincoln 68588-0520 
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Get Out Of The Winter Blahs! 
Get Into The Reading Spirit! 


A. Illness As Metaphor & Aids and 
Its Metaphor 

By Susan Sontag 

Susan Sontag argues that the most truthful 
way of regarding illness—and the healthiest 
way of being ill—is to resist such metaphoric 
thinking. ...a liberating event. 

Published by Anchor Books paperback. 


B. Devices & Desires 

‘ By P.D. James 
James first novel since the hugely successful 
A Taste Of Death, shows P.D. James writing 
at the top of her powers to produce a 
detective story of special fascination that is 
at the same time a powerful work of contem- 
porary fiction. 
Published by Knopf . 


C. Cold Harbour 

By Jack Higgins 

Cold Harbour is a riveting story of suspense, 
adventure, and war—Jack Higgins’s most 
ambitious novel to date. 

Published by Simon & Schuster. 


D. Hayduke Lives! 

By Edward Abbey 

In this, Edward Abbey’s last work before his 
death, he resurrects the Monkey Wrench 
Gang against the glorious backdrop of the 
American Southwest that he defended and 
loved. 

Published by Little, Brown. 


E. Picturing Will 

By Ann Beattie 

An all encompassing, perceptive rhaposody 
on the rewards, daily catastrophes, and 
existential fears involved in raising a child. 
Published by Random. 


F. Hanover Place 

By Michael M. Thomas 

Hanover Place depicts the world of high 
finance and high society as it was, as it is, 
and as it may well turn out to be. The : 
background is the great city of New York and EDW ARD ABBE ) 
at its beating concrete heart, Wall Street 
itself. i 
Published by Warner Books. 


G. Nation Comes Of Age 

A People’s History of the Ante-Bellum 
Years, Volume 4. 

...the tempestuous decades before the Civil 


War. It rp the age of manifest destiny and THE NATION ; 
growth, of power and an emerging national : 
character. COM ES OF AGE 


Published by Penguin paperback. 


H. On Record 

Edited By Simon Frith & Andrew Goodwin. 
Frith & Goodwin, both popular-music writers 
and university instructors, have compiled the 
first comprehensive survey of critical 
approaches to pop music. 

Published by Pantheon paperback. 


J. Angry Candy 

By Harlan Ellison 

“Ellison’s stories rattle the bars of compla- 
cency that people put around their souls. 
These stories are razor sharp. A piercing 
profound collection.” 

Seattle Times 

Published by Plume Book paperback. 








HARVARD SQUARE MITCOOPATKENDALL COOP AT LONGWOOD 
CAMBRIDGE 3 CAMBRIDGE CENTER 333 LONGWOOD AVE 


M-SAT 9:20-5:45 M-F 9:15-7 THUR ‘TIL 8:30 M-F 9:15-7 THUR ‘TIL 8:30 
THUR ‘TIL 8:30 SAT 9:15-6:45 SAT 9:15-5:45 


COOP CHARGE MASTERCARD. VI3A AND AMERICAN EXPRESS ARE WELCOME! 

FREE PARKING AT HARVARD: 1 HR. CHURCH ST LOT OR 2 HRS UNIVERSITY PL OR CHARLES SO GARAGES. 

FREE PARIONG AT KENDALL: 2 HRS M-F 1 MEMORIAL DRIVE PKG. GARAGE OR AFTER 5 WEEKDAYS AND ALL DAY SAT AT CAMBRIDGE CENTER GARAGE. 
$1 PARKING AT LONGWOOD: BEHIND THE COOP AFTER 5 AND ALL DAY SAT. 

“WITH SALES RECEIPT SHOWING $$ MIN. COOP PURCHASE: VALIDATE AT CASHIER'S DESK AT THE COOP. 
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Fri, Jan. 26 & Sat, Jan. 27 
“THE SCARLET EMPRESS” 










BOGART: A BRATTLE 
donne an., 29 
CASABLANCA 


( rR paciri 
"nese TH PACIFIC” 
| (Bogart, Mary Astor) 6:00, 10:00 
BOSTON INDEPENDENTS 
Tues., Jan. 30 
“MISSION HILL AND THE 
MIRACLE OF BOSTON” 
} (by Richard Broadman) 5:00 & 8:00 
| _ “PRESENT MEMORY” 
| (by Traian Susan Steiner) 










‘THE JANUS FILM FESTIVAL | 
Weds., Jan., 31 


“RASHOMON” 
(dir. Akira Kurosawa, w/ Toshiro 
Mifune) 4;15, 7:50 


(Fe (dir. Kenzo Mizoguchi) 5:55,9:30 
| Feb. 1 . 


o — ere oo awe" 5 
‘| - (dir. Jean Renoir) 3:45, 7:50. 
“SMILES OF A : 









40 BRATTLE ST. 
HARVARD SQUARE — 
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a 
A Fed from the 80's is taking a fugitive iron 
the 60s on a little trip 
and vice versa 


‘& WZLX 101.7 FM 
Ee ee Paces pupeeat 
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e 15th Annual . 


Science AR Film Marathon 
Watch the Skies! 










Premieres! Vintage Films 
Cartoons! Prizes! 
Over 12 films 
including 
*Barbarella 
*Robinson 
Crusoe on 
Mars 
¢Devil : 
Girl From Mars \ 


elt Came 
From Beneath 
the Sea 

































*plus much 
much more! 









°Wizard of Speed & Time 


Available at Theatre Box Office, Out of Town Tickets, 
or By mail: 
Somerville Productions 
20 Clare Ave * Boston, MA 02131 


Sunday Feb. 18 to Monday Feb 19 

Noon to Noon ¢ President's Day Weekeend 
Coolidge Corner Theatre 

290 Harvard St * Brookline * 734-2500 © Green Line to Cooldige 













PARAMOUNT PICTURES vss. MARVIN WORTH nr 
RICHARD STENTS * DAVID LOUGHERY MARVIN WORTH 
FRANCO AMURRI A PARAMOUNT PICTURE 


FLASHBACK 
ie |e 
B Danivens | / nee, Sonienvns 
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salutes 
THE BRATTLE THEATRE 


RUNNING ARTS PRESENTS 
MONDAYS 


BOGART: A BRATTLE CULT 


Featuring Studio and New 35mm Prints! 







“ONE OF THE YEAR’S 10 BEST. 
THE FUNNIEST MOVIE OF THE YEAR!” 


-James Verniere, BOSTON HERALD 


ONE OF THE YEAR'S 
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100th anniversary "Uy and Posters on sale at 
The Brattle Theatre Lobby 


HARVARD SQUARE 









40 BRATTLE ST. 
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CCU DOES J 
CALL THEATERS FOR SHOWTIMES 
COPLEY PLACE 266-| 300 


100 HUNTINGTON AVE, BOSTON ® ON HS 
© COMPUTERIZED ADVANCED TICKET SALES © RA L, SHOWS FRID 
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“BEST FILM OF THE DECADE.” 


= penertean Pian htaguatne a Pramas Megane ) AY iH ‘DRUGSTORE 
2 “RAGING BULL” iit COWBOY 


a7 " Py None ase) 
a A Comedy With Flakes o-, 


ALAN ALDA =o CRIMES AND ™® 
WOODY ALLEN MISDEMEANORS 
3 aye THE LITTLE 
\ 


‘“Likelytobe | 3 ; - “ONE O THE 
parmuseh’s ‘Both Brilliantly thumbs up. veiwens BEST” 

ost Popular = Funny and Subtle?’ : 27 Gan, BOSTON OLS 
Film to Date?’ : 


Jay Carr, BOSTON 
7 ; - ‘ James Verniere, BOSTON HERALD 
=eger Gbere, Vincent Canby, NEW YORK TIMES « . ace I a : 
CHICAGO SUN TIMES 


fy) NST 


ae 


MYSTERY ASTER] 


—Vincent Canby, THE NEW YORK TIMES 
—Roger Ebert, SISKEL & EBERT 


| : 
|| Rage’ me 
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EXTRA LATE SHOWS FRI & SAT NIGHTS 
GLORY (R) 12:00 


DR! MI ING MisS DAISY (PG)  —=s—s§ §—s«3.:2:00) 
PUC D0} 


SOMERVILLE 
“RTE. 93 AT ASSEMBLY SQ. 628-7000 
JESSICA LANGE NICK NOLTE RICHARD 
THE MUSIC BOX (PG-13) | EVERYBODY WINS (R) TREES: 6-18) 
JESSICA TANDY MORGAN FREEMAN BORN ON THE FOURTH | MICHAEL DOUGLAS KATHLEEN TURNER BACK TO THE 
DRIVING MISS DAISY (PG) THE WAR OF THE ROSES (R) FUTURE II (PG) | 


RICHARD DREYFUSS JOHN GOODMAN | SYLVESTER STALLONE KURT RUSSELL 
ALWAYS (PG) TANGO & CASH (R) rec TP RA 


rs CHARLES Ry (BEACON HILL > r¢ LEXINGTON & CINEMA 57 ~ ease 3 
| BEACON AT TREMONT 723-8110 200 STUART ST. NEAR PARK SQ. 482-1222 DALTON ST. OPP. SHERATON BOS. 536-2870 
SYLVESTER STALLONE | STEEL MAGNOLIAS (PG) | E MUSIC BOX (PG- 
ae TANGO & CASH (R) OOK WHO" aT wir thd 
DRIVING MIS 


KEVIN BACON RICHARD PRYOR AFFAIRS (R) 


TREMORS (PG-13) HARLEM NIGHTS (8) 


PARIS 3 LEATHERFACE: 
MA 1K DO THE RIGHT a4 ORN ON THE CTR. 267-818 ‘u=SsCTEXAS CHAINSAW [= THE ROSE 
GLORY (R) THING (R) a sry 
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